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Preface. 


These  New  Mexican  studies  represent  the  labors  of  several  rears 
the  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  Southern 
Colorado.  The  territory  covered  by  oar  studies  includes  all  : 
Mexico  north  of  Socorro,  with  Santa  Fe  as  a  center,  and  the  San  Luis 
Valley  in  Southern  Colorado,  as  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  inner 
line  (see  page  ol  The  outer  line  covers,  in  a  general  way.  the 
entire  New  Mexican  territory.  The  Spanish- speaking  population  of 
the  territory  studied  is  about  150.000.  while  the  total  number  of 
Spanish- speaking  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Colorado, 
is  a  little  over  850,000,  of  which  some  50,000  are  found  in  Colorado. 

'"-  --'I  i  -_r:iri:i:  — _H  \-  :  :~:  l: :'.--.  il:  :i-  -i:,-::  > 
studied  in  the  light  of  historical  Spanish  Grammar.  Part  H  Morpho- 
logy, will  follow. 

7:   acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  Professor  Earl  Pietsch  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  help  and  guidance  throughout  my  work, 
is  to  record  but  a  small  part  of  the  debt  which  I  owe  him.    I  also 
wish  to  thank  Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins  of  the  same  univer 
:::   1:117   _--:  i  sit*t=::::i= 


Chicago,  April.  1909. 
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Introduction. 

§  1.  New  Mexican  Spanish  is  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Colorado.  Within 
the  territory  covered  by  onr  study  (see  Preface  and  Map)  the  language 
is  fairly  uniform,  the  differences  being  few,  and  as  a  rule  unimportant.1 
This  dialect  is  for  the  most  part  a  Castilian  dialect.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  New  Mexico,  as  in  all  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  a  mixture  of  Spanish  dialects  is  found  at  the  source,  the 
language  of  Castile  was  almost  universal  and  certainly  official  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  and  in  Spanish  America  during  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries,  so  that,  while  there  were  many  dialectic  peculiarities 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Spanish  America,  the  Castilian  was  used 
by  all.  To  be  exact,  the  sources  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Spanish  of  the  XYth  and  XYI  centuries  (as  then 
represented  by  its  many  dialects)  and  of  these  the  most  important 
are.  as  we  shall  see,  1.  the  Castilian,  2.  the  Andahisian,  3.  the 
northern  dialects  of  Asturias,  Santander  and  Leon,  4.  the 
Galician  and  5.  the  western  Spanish-Portuguese  dialects. 
To  these  original  and  more  important  sources  must  be  added  the  in- 
fluences which  the  language  underwent  afterwards  in  America  (see  §  6). 

§  2.  The  Spaniards  occupied  Mexico  early  in  the  16th  century 
(1521)  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  (1821),  it  remained 
a  Spanish  province.  According  to  Bancroft,  the  early  settlers  were 
from  Castile,  Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  while  later  colonization  was 
from  the  northern  provinces,  Catalonia  and  Galicia.2  These  settlers 
first  occupied  Mexico  to  the  north  and  south  but  soon  flourishing 
colonies  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts.  Of  these  colonies  one  of  the 
most  successful  was  the  so-called  Provincia  de  la  Nueva  Vizcaya,  in 
northern  Mexico,  which  included  all  of  the  modern  states  of  Chihuahua 
and  Durango  with  parts  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.3  To  the  north  of 
this  province  was  the  Provincia  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  (New  Mexico) 
and  to  the  east  and  south  the  Provincia  de  la  Nueva  Galicia. 

The  names  Nueva  Yizcaya  and  Nueva  Galicia  may  indicate  that 
some  of  the  original  settlers  were  from  Vizcaya  and  Galicia,  but  the 


1  See  Chapter  VI,  §  266. 

2  Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  744. 


3  „El  Estado  de  Chihuahua  unido  con  el  de  Durango,  formaban  antiguamente 
la  provincia  de  Nueva  Vizcaya".  Escudero,  Noticias  estadisiicas  del  Estado  de 
Chihuahua,  p.  7.  See  also  Bancroft,  History  of  the  North  Mexican  States  and 
Texas,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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names  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  All  that  is  certain  is,  as  Brancroft 
tells  us,  that  the  latter  Spanish  immigrants  were  from  Vizcaya, 
Galicia  and  the  Santander  mountains,  and  since  La  Nueva  Vizcaya 
and  La  Nueva  Galicia  were  late  settlements,  it  is  very  probable  that 
many  of  the  latter  immigrants  settled  in  the  new  provinces,  together, 
of  course,  with  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Spain  and  Central  Mexico. 

§  3.  New  Mexico  was  one  of  the  first  places  visited  by  the 
Spanish  conquistadores.  Although  there  is  no  definite  proof,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  visited  New  Mexico  in  1536. 
In  1540,  however,  Coronado  visited  the  country  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
territory.  The  expedition  of  Coronado  was  followed  by  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at,  settlement,  the  most  important  being  that 
of  Espejo  in  1582.  i  It  was  in  the  year  1598  that  the  first  permanent 
Spanish  settlement  was  made,  when  Juan  de  Oiiate,  with  about  four 
hundred  men,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  families,  marched  up  the  Eio  Grande  and  after  many 
hardships  and  numerous  battles  with  the  Indians,  settled  at  San  Juan 
de  los  Caballeros,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chama  river  with  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe.2 

§  4.  The  colonists  who  accompanied  Ohate  were  from  the  north 
Mexican  provinces  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Nueva  Galicia,  together 
with  immigrants  from  other  parts  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  colony 
flourished  and  became  a  center  for  new  settlers.  San  Juan  de  los 
Caballeros  was  made  the  capital  of  the  new  province  and  the  Taos 
Valley  and  Santa  Cruz  became  populous  districts.  Spanish  colonists 
continued  to  arrive  from  Mexico  and  Spain,  until  Santa  Fe  and  other 
towns  were  established. 

In  the  year  1680,  however,  a  terrible  Indian  rebellion  drove  all 
the  Spaniards  out  of  New  Mexico  to  the  south,  and  it  was  not  until 
1692  that  the  country  was  again  occupied.  Antonio  de  Vargas  recon- 
quered the  province  in  1692  and  rallying  the  inhabitants  who  had 
fled  in  1680,  he  returned  with  a  colony  of  eight  hundred  persons, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  soldiers  and  about  seventy  families  with 


1  Gaspar  de  Villagra,  p.  23. 

2  The  events  connected  with  this  first  settlement  of  New  Mexico  by  Juan  de 
Ohate  are  written  in  verse,  in  the  famous  New  Mexico  epic  of  Gaspar  de  Villagra, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Onate.  The  title  of  this  important  historical  epic  is 
La  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Mejico.  It  consists  of  thirty-four  cantos.  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Alcala  de  Henares  in  1610.  See  my  edition  of  Los  Comanches, 
p.  5,  n.  1. 
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men,  women  and  children.1  Many  of  these  were  the  same  people 
who  had  fled  in  1680,  or  descendants  of  the  colonists  who  entered 
New  Mexico  with  Onate  in  1598. 

§  5.  The  Spanish  -  speaking  inhabitants  who  have  occupied 
northern  New  Mexico  since  1598  and  permanently  since  1692  re- 
presented then,  as  we  have  shown,  several  Spanish  dialects,  i.  e., 
1.  Castilian,  2.  Andalusian,  3.  Northern  Spanish  dialects  of 
Asturias,  Leon,  etc.,  4.  Galician,  5.  Western  Spanish-Portu- 
guese dialects.2  But  while  historical  evidence  gives  us  ample 
reason  to  place  the  sources  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  in  these  Spanish 
dialects,3  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  conclusive  that  these  were  the  only 
sources.  In  fact  it  is  very  probable  that  in  New  Mexico,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  dialects  represent  nearly  all  the  dialects 
of  Spain,  though  of  course  it  is  true  that  not  all  were  everywhere 
equally  represented.  In  our  New  Mexican  studies  we  shall  see  that 
the  linguistic  facts  confirm  the  historical  data,  but  traces  of  other 
dialects  often  appear. 

§  6.  The  sources  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  are  to  be  found  then, 
in  the  Spanish  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  and  this  will 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  study  wherever  it  is  possible.  The 
lack  of  complete  records  of  the  old  Spanish  dialects  and  of  the  modern 
dialects  of  Spain  and  America  makes  it  often  impossible  to  draw 
definite  conclusions.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  changes 
found  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  date  from  the  old  Spanish  period. 
Again,  the  statements  of  dialectologists,  both  old  and  modern,  have 
been  often  too  general,  to  be  of  use.  A  comparison  of  New  Mexican 
Spanish  with  the  older  Spanish  of  the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries  as 
recorded  in  literature,  shows  many  points  of  similarity  and  many 
divergences,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  differences  would  diminish  if  a 
complete  record  of  the  popular  Spanish  of  the  old  dialects  existed. 
A  comparison  with  modern  Castilian  also  shows  many  striking  dif- 
ferences, but  here  again  we  must  consider  carefully  the  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place,  the  spoken  Castilian  of  the  popular  sort  is  not 
completely    recorded,    and    it    is    very   probable   that   many   of   the 


1  Bancroft,  History  of  Neiv  Mexico  and  Arizona,  p.  202. 

"  While  Leonese,  Galician  and  other  Spanish  dialects  have  some  elements  entirely 
different  in  origin  from  the  Castilian  (cf.  Menen'dez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  leones,  p.  1), 
Andalusian  is  only  a  later  development  of  the  Castilian,  cf.  Meyer-Lilbke  I,  §  15. 

3  It  is  well  also  to  observe  that  these  dialects  were  probably  represented  in 
different  chronological  stages,  since  Spanish  immigration  to  America  began  in  the 
XVIth  century  and  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century. 
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phenomena  existing1  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  exist  also  in  the  dialects 
of  Castile.  In  the  second  place,  modern  Castilian  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  starting  point.  Since  the  XVth  century,  New  Mexican  Spanish 
has  changed  much  from  the  Spanish  brought  to  New  Mexico  -at  that 
time,  but  modern  Castilian  is  also  much  changed  from  the  Castilian 
Spanish  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  and  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  in  many  instances,  as  we  shall  see  throughout  our  work,  modern 
Castilian  has  changed  a  large  number  of  words,  into  forms  somewhat 
different  from  the  older  classic  Spanish  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  and 
even  of  the  XVIIth  centuries,  while  New  Mexican  Spanish  and  other 
dialects  have  preserved  many  of  these  classic  forms  with  remarkable 
tenacity.  It  is  a  source  of  delight  to  the  student  of  Spanish  philology 
to  hear  daily  from  the  mouths  of  New  Mexicans  such  words  as  agora, 
ami,  ansiua,  naidien,  traidrd,  lamber,  ivierno,  trujo,  escrebir,  adrede, 
cuasi,  entcncion,  comigo,  ay,  pus,  anque,  dende,  mesmo,  qucse  (que 
es  de),  escuro,  dijieron,  vide,  via  (veia),  etc.  All  these  words  will  be 
discussed  in  their  proper  places. 

§  7.  Besides  the  main  sources  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  already 
mentioned,  we  must  not  forget  the  influences  which  the  language 
underwent  later  in  America.  The  Nahuatl  Indian  language  of  Mexico 
had  some  influence  on  the  Spanish  in  Mexico  during  the  XVIth  and 
XVIIth  centuries,  when  the  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  of  northern 
Mexico  were  emigrating  to  New  Mexico.  A  large  number  of  words 
in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as  in  the  Spanish  of  Mexico,  are  therefore 
of  Nahuatl  origin,  but  no  perceptible  influence  can  be  traced  in  syntax 
or  pronunciation.1 

Since  1846,  New  Mexico  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  the  Spanish -speaking  inhabitants  have  been 
in  direct  and  necessary  contact  with  the  English  language,  which  has, 
in  the  brief  period  of  fifty  years,  already  influenced  New  Mexican 
Spanish  in  many  respects,  especially  in  vocabulary. 

The  changes  from  English  into  Spanish  are  very  interesting  and 
offer  many  points  of  comparison  with  the  changes  observed  in  the 
passage  of  words  from  Germanic  into  Old  Spanish.  For  these  reasons, 
this  matter  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.2 


1  The  indigenous  languages  of  New  Mexico  had  little  influence  on  New  Mexican 
Spanish.  The  writer  has  noted  only  some  ten  words  of  New  Mexican  Indian  source. 
Hills,  New  Mexican  Spanish,  p.  1,  has  entirely  misrepresented  the  facts. 

2  Out  of  a  vocabulary  of  about  fourteen  hundred  dialect  forms  peculiar  to 
New  Mexican  Spanish,  compiled  by  the  present  writer,  one  thousand  are  of  Spanish, 
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Part  I. 

Phonology. 

Chapter  I.  Accent. 
§  8.  When  two  vowels  were  found  together  in  Vulgar  Latin, 
either  from  an  original  contiguous  group,  or  resulting  from  the 
fall  of  an  intervocalic  consonant,  the  accent  had  a  tendency  to  fall 
on  the  more  sonorous.1  In  Old  Spanish  this  law  was  of  primary 
importance,  the  exceptions  being  very  few,  and  the  popular  language 
has  made  it  a  law  nearly  everywhere.  When  the  contiguous  vowels 
were  of  equal  sonority  the  accent  usually  fell  on  the  last  in  Old 
Spanish,  and  the  popular  language  in  nearly  all  the  dialects  studied 
has  applied  this  rule  also. 

§  9.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  following  changes 
in  accent  are  found  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.2 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  New  Mexican  forms  are  modern 
developments  or  date  from  the  Old  Spanish  period,  or  from  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  settle,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  these  phenomena  date  at  the  latest,  from  the 
XVtli  century,  since  they  are  common  to  nearly  all  the  modern 
Spanish  dialects  both  of  Spain  and  America.3 

a)  From  the  second  vowel  of  a  vowel-compound  to  the  preceding 
stronger  vowel: 

Castilian  allL  AHi  >  N.  M.  S.  a/,4  PAis,  kaiz,  etc.  >  pais,  rais,* 
maestro,  caee  >  maistro,  cae(r). 


three  hundred  of  English,  some  seventy -five  of  Nahuatl  origin,  some  ten  of  native 
New  Mexican  Indian  origin,  and  fifteen  of  doubtful  source.  This  vocabulary  will 
be  published  at  some  future  time. 

1  See  Jespersen.  Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik,  §198;  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin, 
§136;  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §6,(2),  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §§593,  598. 

1  Since  an  exact  basis  of  comparison  is  necessary,  the  standard  modern  Castilian 
of  the  Academy  has  been  chosen,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  real  basis  is  the  Spanish 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  modern  Castilian  will  be  referred  to  as  modern 
Spanish. 

3  The  New  Mexican  Spanish  phenomena  observed  in  §  9  are,  for  the  most 
part,  found  also  in  Bogota,  cf.  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §§  71-122;  Mexico,  cf.  Marden, 
The  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  1;  Chile,  cf.  Lenz,  Chilenische  Studien,  I,  273  fol. ;  Aragon, 
cf.  Cantos  Baturras,  G.  Arista  y  Rivera,  pp.  38,  43,  65;  Andalusia,  cf.  Schuchardt, 
Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  in  Zs.  V,  313,  Asturias,  Vizcaya,  cf.  Mugica,  Dial.  Cast.,  41; 
Buenos  Aires  etc.,  cf.  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §598. 

4  The  N.  M.  Sp.  form  ai  may  be  either  alii  or  ai  (both  occuring  in  Old 
Spanish),  with  the  shifting  of  the  accent  to  the  more  sonorous  vowel,  or  a  preserva- 
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b)  From  a  weak  vowel  to  a  following  strong  vowel: 
periodo  >  periodo,  parecIa  >  parecid, l  oceano  >  ociano. 

The  fall  of  an  intervocalic  consonant  explains  such  accentu- 
ations as: 

trajeron  >  trajeon  >  N.  M.  S.  trajion,  semilla  >  semia  >  N.  M.  S. 
semid.2 

c)  From  tonic  e  to  atonic  a  in  all  words  of  two  syllables  ending 
in  ea  or  co,  when  in  unemphatic  position: 

vea,  sea,  lea  >  via,  sid,  lid,s  de  ella  >  a"  ea  >  did,  tan  feo 

>  tan  fid,  no  me  paseo  >  no  me  pasip  etc. 

§  10.  In  Vulgar  Latin,  a  vowel  before  an  explosive  +  r  was 
never  left  unaccented.4  Examples:  Lat.  tenebrae  >  V.  L.  tenebrae] 
Lat.  cathedra  >  V.  L.  catedra. 

This  law  appears  to  be  in  operation  in  N.  M.  S.  in  the  following 
words,  which  were  probably  of  learned  origin  in  Spanish: 

celebre  >  celebre,  idolatra  >  idolatra. 

§  11.  In  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present  subjunctive  (when 
the  forms  have  more  than  two  syllables),  New  Mexican  Spanish  has 
the  accent  on  the  antepenult  instead  of  on  the  penult: 

tengamos  >  tenganos*  hablemos  >  hdblenos,  vayamos  >  vdtjanos. 

§  12.    Other  changes:   a)  From  antepenultima  to  penultima: 

arabe  >  arabe,  craneo  >  craneo,  heroe  >  heroe,6  opalo  >  opalo 

>  opal,  para'lizis  >  paralizis  >  paralis. 

tion  of  an  already  developed  di.  ai  (ai  or  di)  <  Latin  ad  +  hic  (Korting  4569) 
occurs  since  the  14th  century,  cf.  Juan  Ruiz  16,  61,  137  and  Juan  Manuel, 
Lucanor,  290.  It  is,  of  course,  frequent  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  cf.  Calisto 
e  Melibea,  2,  3,  Lope  de  Rued  a,  Obras,  38,  43,  Don  Quixote,  19,  37,  74.  In  the 
XlVth  century  ai,  ay  =  ai,  at  least  in  Castile,  for  in  Juan  Ruiz,  Copla  775,  ay 
occurs  in  rhyme  with  ansi,  aqui,  d  mi. 

5  For  the  exact  pronunciation  of  N.  M.  Sp.  vowels,  and  consonants,  see 
Chapters  II,  III;  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  accent. 

1  In  the  imperfect  endings,  f A  >■  id  in  vulgar  speech,  hut  ia  is  also  common. 

2  In  all  cases  we  give  only  a  few  typical  examples  to  show  the  different 
changes:  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  complete  lists  of  all  words  that  change.  ^ 

3  For  e  >  i  see  §  83. 

4  See  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §  6  and  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §§132,  134. 

5  For  the  m  >•  n  see  §  142.  The  shifting  of  the  accent  to  the  antepenult,  is 
by  analogy  with  the  singular,  and  occurs  also  in  Spain  and  Bogota,  cf.  Cuervo, 
Apunt,  §  282  and  M.  Pidal,  Gram..  Hist,  §  115,(2). 

6  Found  also  in  Columbia  and  also  in  classic  Spanish,  cf.  Cuervo,  Apunt.,  §  66* 
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b)  From  penultima  to  ultima: 
almIbar  >  ahnihar. 

c)  From  ultima  to  penultima: 

pentecostes  >  pentecostes. 

Both  accentuations  are  used  in  literature,  though  the  Academy 
prefers  the  first.    See  Cuervo,  Apantaciones,  §  27. 

d)  From  ultima  to  antepenultima: 
ojala  >  ojala  or  djali  (<  ojala  -f-  y). 

e)  A  final  disyllabic  vowel  compound  is  made  monosyllabic  and 
the  accent  falls  back  one  syllable: 

penitenciarIa  >  penitensaria,  tequio  >  tequio. 

f)  From  penultima  to  antepenultima: 

mendIgo  >  mendigo,  vahIdo  >  vdguido. 

Vdguuto,  as  Cuervo  points  out1  is  the  classical  form,  and  is 
found  in  all  Spanish  America.  Vahido,  however,  is  preferred  by 
modern  writers. 

Chapter  II.    Towels. 

I.    Oral  Vowels. 

§  13.    Table  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  vowels.'2 


Front 


Mixed 


Back 


High  vowels 

Oral 

[i] 

w 

Nasal 

M 

m 

Mid  vowels 

Oral 

[e]     [i] 

[?] 

M    [Q] 

Nasal 

m 

m 

Low  vowels 

Oral 

[e]    [ce] 

w 

[9] 

Nasal 

tf]  m 

m 

Oral 

[ 

1] 

[a] 

Nasal 

0 

I] 

[aj 

Consonants 


[i],  §  109 


[«1  §  103. 


1  Apuntaciones,  §  67  d. 

2  For  the  value  of  New  Mexian  Spanish  consonants,  see  Chapter  III.  Other 
signs  and  abbreviations  used  in  our  work  are  familiar  to  all  and  need  not  to  be 
explained. 
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§  14.  The  vowel  a  has,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  five  values, 
three  oral  and  two  nasal  sounds. 

1.  [a]  This  is  a  guttural  a,  resembling  the  a  in  French  pas, 
and  the  most  common  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  This  open  sound  is 
usually  given  to  a  when  it  is  tonic  (except  when  final  in  a  word, 
see  [a])  and  when  before  or  after  a  guttural  consonant.  Examples: 
algo  >  [algo],  saco  >  [sako],  estar  >  [^star]. 

2.  [a]  The  same  as  the  above  but  nasalized.  For  the  nasal 
vowels,  see  §§  20-34. 

3.  [a]  This  sound  approaches  the  French  a  in  gare.  The  tongue 
is  raised  slightly  from  the  flat  position  as  found  in  [a]  and  the  result 
is  a  less  guttural  sound.  This  sound  of  a  is  always  found  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  when  a  is  final  and  tonic  in  a  word.  It  may  also 
occur  when  not  final,  after  labial  consonants,  whether  tonic  or  atonic. 
Examples:  sera  >  [sera],  hablo  >  [avolo],  bala  >  [balaj. 

4.  [a]   The  same  as  the  above,  but  nasalized. 

5.  [a]  This  is  an  obscure  sound  approaching  the  e  of  French  le, 
when  slowly  pronounced  and  with  a  lower  position  of  the  tongue. 
This  sound  is  frequently  given  to  a,  when  in  unemphatic  syllables 
and  in  rapid  speech.  It  is  rare  when  initial,  but  it  is  frequent  im- 
mediately before  tonic  a  of  the  following  syllable.1  Examples: 
ciudadano  >  [suidadano],  [lavadero  >  lavadero],  matala  >  [matala], 
la  vi  ater  >  [la,  vi  aier].    See  also  [e], 

§  15.  The  vowel  e  has  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  seven  values, 
five  oral  and  two  nasal  sounds. 

1.  [e]  This  sound  approximates  the  French  e  in  fer.  It  is  an 
open  front  e,  and  is  found  in  most  closed  syllables,  and  also  in  the 
final  tonic  syllable  of  a  word.  Examples:  el  >  [el],  ven  >  [ven], 
servir  >  [servir],  no  ve  >  [no  v§],  se  fue  >  [se  futj]. 

2.  [e]   The  same  as  the  above  but  nasalized. 

3.  [e]  This  is  the  normal  New  Mexican  Spanish  closed  e,  being 
practically  the  Castilian  closed  e  of  open  syllables.2  This  [e]  is  found 
in  all  open  syllables,  (except  the  final  tonic  syllable  in  a  word,  see  [e]). 
Examples:  seno  >  [seno],  da  le  >  [dale]. 

According  to  Araujo,  final  tonic  e  is  closed  in  Castilian,  whereas 
in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  pronouncedly  opea. 


1  The  statement  of  Josselyn,  Etudes  de  Phonetique  espagnole,  pp.  10-11, 
that  in  Castilian  pretonic  a  lias  the  same  sound  as  tonic  a  is  very  interesting. 
Araujo  finds  both  obscure  a  and  e  in  Castilian,  Fonet.  Kast.,  pp.  29-30. 

1  See  Araujo,  Fonet.  Kast.,  p.  30. 
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In  the  slow  and  careful  pronunciation  of  most  New  Mexicans,  c  in 
open  syllables  has  a  tendency  to  become  open,  even  when  atonic,1 
Examples:  lo  ve  >  [lo  ve]  or  [I9  vej,  dele  >  [dele]  or  [dele].  Cf.  also 
[9]  and  [0]. 

4.  [op]  This  is  an  open  and  somewhat  rounded  e,  which  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  cc  of  French  bcruf  the  lip  rounding  not  being  so 
prominent.  This  is  found  in  N.  M.  S.,  in  the  group  we.  Examples: 
muekto  >  [mucertoj,  tuerto  >  [tucerto],  bueno  >  [biueno].  While 
there  is  a  pronounced  difference  between  New  Mexican  Spanish  [e] 
and  [oe],  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  between  the  French  open 
e  of  fer  and  the  ce  of  bceuf.2 

5.  [6?]   The  same  as  the  above  but  nasalized. 

6.  [e]  This  sound  is  an  obscure  e,  approaching  the  e  in  French 
le  and  is  frequently  found  in  unemphatic  syllables,  particularly  when 
pretonic.  Examples:  carnicerIa  >  karniseria],  ta  se  lo  m  >  [ia  se 
I9  di],  de  veeas  >  [de  veras]. 

7.  When  immediately  before  a,  0,  or  u,  N.  M.  S.  e  becomes  semi- 
consonantal  [i],  see  §§  16,  19,  83. 

§  16.  The  vowel  i  has  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  five  values, 
two  oral  and  two  nasal  sounds,  and  a  semi-consonantal  sound. 

1.  [i]  This  is  like  the  French  i  in  lire,  but  not  quite  so  close. 
It  is  practically  the  normal  Castilian  close  **.3  This  sound  is  found 
in  New  Mexican  Spanish  when  the  vowel  is  tonic.  Examples:  es  m!o 
>  [es  mio],  digo  >  [digo]. 

2.  [1]   The  same  as  the  preceding  but  nasalized. 

3.  [i]  This  is  a  short  i,  approaching  the  sound  of  i  in  the 
English  him.  It  is  the  normal  New  Mexican  Spanish  value  of  atonic  ?'. 
Examples:  tiro  >  [tiro],  si  lo  ves  >  [si  I9  ves].  Final  tonic  i  is 
medium  closed :  vend!  >  [vf  ndi]  or  [vendij.  If  in  an  emphatic  position 
it  is  close  otherwise  open. 

4.  [f]   The  same  as  the  above  but  nasalized. 

5.  [i]  When  standing  immediately  before  a  vowel,  i  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish,  becomes  semi -consonantal,  as  y  in  English  you. 
Examples:  viaje  >  [viaxe],  vio  >  [vio],  etc.  See  u  >  [u]  and  y  >  [i], 
§§  18,  19. 4    See  also  §§  84,  109.    For'  the  change  of  e  into  [i]  and  [i] 


1  Also  true  in  Castilian,  according  to  Araujo,  Fonet.  Kast.,  pp.  14-15. 

2  In  Southern  Colorado  there  is  no  rounded  e,  and  no  close  f ,  see  §  17,  (2). 
s  Araujo,  Fonet.  East.,  p.  31. 

4  The  changes  of  i,  y  >  [i]  and  u  >  [u],  are  the  same  as  in  Castilian,  as 
described  by  Araujo,  Fonet.  East.,  pp.  17-18. 
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and  of  o  to  [u]  and  [u],  see  Vowels  in  Hiatus,  division  IV,  §§  83,  84 
of  this  chapter. 

§  17.  The  vowel  o  has  six  values,  four  oral  and  two  nasal 
sounds. 

1.  [oj  This  is  an  open  o,  not  so  pronouncedly  open  as  o  in 
English  organ.  This  is  the  normal  New  Mexican  Spanish  o,  and 
occurs  in  all  closed  syllables  and  final  tonic  syllables  (cf.  a  and  e). 
Examples:  orden  >  [orden],  comio  >  [komiQ].  In  the  careful  speech 
of  most  New  Mexicans,  o  has  a  tendency  to  become  open  also  in  open 
syllables  (cf.  also  e).1 

2.  [oj    The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  nasalized. 

3.  [o]  New  Mexican  Spanish  closed  o  is  not  so  closed  as  the 
French  o  in  cote.  This  sound  occurs  in  open  syllables,  except  when 
tonic  and  final  in  a  word  (see  [9]).  Examples:  modo  >  [mode], 
lo  vi  >  [lo  vi],  but  in  Colorado,  always,  [mqcloj,  etc. 

4.  [u]  (see  also  u.)  This  is  a  short  variety  of  the  Spanish  u. 
The  lips  are  not  rounded  so  much  as  in  the  standard  Spanish  0  or  u, 
but  remain  as  when  the  u  of  English  but  is  uttered.  This  sound  is 
sometimes  given  to  New  Mexican  Spanish  0,  when  atonic  and  in  un- 
emphatic  syllables,  particularly  in  the  posttonic  endings,  -amos,  -anos, 
-alos,  -asos.  Examples:  todavIa  >  [tudavia],  compramos  >  [kQm:pramus], 
metalos  >  [metalus],  etc.    It  may  also  represent  atonic  u  see  §  18,  (3). 

5.  [u]    The  same  as  the  above,  but  nasalized. 

6.  [u]  0  has  the  sound  of  English  w,  or  semi-consonantal  [u], 
when  before  a,  e,  i.  See  (Juxtaposition,  Division  IV)  §§  84,  103  and 
also  the  following  section. 

§  18.  The  vowel  u  has  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  five  values, 
two  oral,  two  nasal  sounds,  and  one  semi -consonantal  sound. 

1.  [u]  This  sound  is  almost  like  the  French  ou  in  nous,  but 
not  quite  so  closed.  This  sound  is  found  in  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
a   general   rule,   when   u   is  tonic.     Examples:   uno  >  [uno],   lunes 

>  [lunes],  dueo  >  [duro]. 

2.  [uj   The  same  as  the  above,  but  nasalized. 

3.  [11]  The  same  as  the  short  0  >  [u],  see  0.  This  sound  is 
given  to  New  Mexican  Spanish  u  when  atonic  or  in  any  unemphatic 
position    in    rapid    speech.      Examples:    union  >   [uni^n],    unidos 

>  [unidQs],  etc. 


1  In  Southern  Colorado  (San  Luis  Valley),  Taos  and  El  Rito,  final  tonic  and 
atonic  0,  e  are  always  open.    See  §  265,  (3). 
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4.  [u]   The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  nasalized. 

5.  [a]  When  immediately  before  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  and  though 
rarely  before  o,  the  u  becomes  semi-consonantal  as  English  to.  Examples: 
pue  >  [fu^j,  tu  hijo  >  [tuixo],  etc.    See  §  103. 

§  19.  Y  has  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  three  values,  two  oral 
sounds  and  a  semi -consonantal  sound. 

1.  [i]  When  neither  preceded  or  followed  by  a  vowel  y,  has 
usually  the  value  of  Spanish  close  i.  Examples:  el  t  Pedro  >  [el  i 
Pedro],  y  tu  >  [i  tu]. 

2.  [i]  When  final  after  vowels  y  has  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
the  value  of  short  N.  N.  S.  [i],  but  less  distinct.  Examples:  muy 
>  [mui],  rey  >  [rei].  Sometimes  final  y  acquires  an  indistinct  con- 
sonantal element,  but  not  so  pronounced  as  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

3.  [i]  When  immediately  before  a  vowel,  y  is  semi-consonantal. 
Examples:  yo  y  el  >  [19  i^lj,  y  ella  >  [iea].    See  §§  15,  16,  83. 

II.    Nasal  vowels. 

§  20.  In  the  Spanish  of  Northern  New  Mexico  and  Southern 
Colorado,  nasality  is  widespread.1  The  influence  of  the  consonants  m 
and  n  has  brought  about  a  large  number  of  nasal  vowels  in  almost 
all  positions,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  The  general  rules  governing  nasal 
sounds  and  the  fall  of  the  consonants  m  and  n  are  the  following: 
a)  when  followed  by  the  explosives  b,  p  and  v  (here  b,  explosive)  n 
causes  a  nasalization  of  a  preceding  vowel,  and  may  remain  as  an 
indistinct  m.  Examples:  lnvierno  >  [Imbierno],  en  paz  >  [^mpas], 
en  burro  >  [emburo];  b)  when  followed  by  the  explosives  b,  p,  m 
nasalizes  a  preceding  vowTel  and  may  remain  very  indistinct.  Examples: 
empezar  >  [empesar],  embudo  >  [embudo].  c)  Before  d,  I,  r,  s,  the 
n  may  remain  as  an  indistinct  n,  but  it  always  disappears  in  rapid 
speech,  d)  Before  guttural  and  palatal  consonants  n  may  remain  as 
a  velar  nasal  consonant,  similar  to,  though  weaker  than,  the  English 
n  in  bank,  e)  Nasality  occurs  as  a  rule  only  when  the  m  or  n  are 
obstructed  by  following  consonants,  f)  Final  n  may  or  may  not  denote 
nasality.  Examples:  el  pan  >  [<ppan],  but  pan  bueno  >  [pambueno] 
or  [p^gy?1^]-  h)  Nasality  is  as  a  rule  regressive:  contigo  >  [k<j>n- 
tigo],  but  it  may  also  be  progressive:  nada  >  [naaj. 


1  The  New  Mexican  nasality  is  less  sonorous  than  the  French,   probably  like 
the  Portuguese,  cf.  Vianna,  Exposi^ao,  p.  53. 
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These  are  the  general  rules  governing  nasality  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish.  As  will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  this  section  it  may  occur 
also  in  other  cases  not  covered  by  these  rules.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  indistinct  m  and  n  which  may  sometimes  remain, 
will  not  always  be  indicated  in  our  phonetic  transcriptions  since 
frequently  they  are  altogether  silent.  The  velar  nasal  consonant 
which  may  remain  before  gutturals  and  palatals,  is  also  not  always 
indicated,  because,  while  it  is  distinctly  heard  in  some  cases,  just  as 
the  indistinct  n  or  m  indicated  above,  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

§  21.  In  Old  Spanish  the  choice  between  m  and  n  before  labials  was  not 
well  determined.  From  earliest  times  there  has  been  great  confusion,  the  old  texts 
showing  both  m  and  n,  before  the  labial  consonants.  Some  Old  Spanish  texts  show 
a  decided  tendency  for  the  consonant  n  before  labials,  but  in  general,  the  question 
cannot  be  settled  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  for  the  Old  Spanish  period  or  even 
for  the  preclassic  period.  The  enumeration  of  all  the  forms  found  either  with  m 
or  n  in  the  works  we  have  studied,  would  be  a  tedious  task,  and  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, but  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  preferences,  if  any,  in  some  works  of  the 
XHIth,  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries. 

I.  Works  of  the  XIII th  century: 

a)  Fuero  Juzgo.    A  decided  preference  for  m. 

b)  El  Poema  del  Cid.  The  m  and  n  are  both  found  before  labials.  There 
is  no  decided  tendency  to  favor  either  one  or  the  other,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
word  campeador,  which  has  m  about  fifty  times  and  n  about  twenty-five  times.1 

c)  Berceo's  Vida  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos.  A  preference  for  n,  though 
m  is  also  found. 

d)  El  Poema  de  Eerndn  Goncalez.    A  decided  preference  for  n. 

e)  Primera  Cronica  General  of  Alfonso  el  sabio.  A  slight  preference  for 
m,  n  being  also  frequent.3 

f)  El  Libro  de  Alixandre.    A  decided  preference  for  n. 

II.  Works  of  the  XlVth  century: 

a)  Juan  Ruiz,  Libro  de  buen  Amor.    A  decided  preference  for  n. 

b)  Juan  Manuel,  El  libro  de  Patronio  et  del  Conde  Lacanor.  A  preference 
for  n,  though  m  is  not  rare. 

c)  Lopez  deAyala,  Rimado  de  Palacio  (Janer).  A  slight  preference  for  n, 
m  being  also  common. 

III.  Works  of  the  XVth  century: 

a)  Martinez  de  Toledo,  Corvacho  6  Re/probac'wn  del  amor  mnndano.  No 
decided  preference  for  either  m  or  n. 


1  Araujo,  Gramdtica  del  Poema  del  Cid,  p.  58,  believes  that  the  m  is  more 
frequent  throughout.  My  study  of  the  Poema  does  not  convince  me  of  the  certainty 
of  this  statement. 

2  My  observation  is  based  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  first  200  pages  of 
the  excellent  edition  of  Menendez  Pidal. 
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b)  Cancionero  inedito  of  A.  Perez  Gomez  Nieva.  A  slight  preference  for  n, 
m  being  also  frequent. 

c)  Nebrissensis  Lexicon.    A  preference  for  m. 

d)  Lucas  Fernandez,  Farsas  y  Eglogas.  A  preference  for  m.  N  occurs 
also  a  few  times. 

e)  Calisto  e  Melibea.    A  preference  for  m,  but  n  is  also  frequent. 

§  22.  We  have  seen  then  great  confusion  in  the  choice  of  m  or  n  before 
the  labials  in  Old  Spanish.  In  the  earliest  monuments,  i.  e.  in  works  of  the 
Xlllthe  century,  some  important  literary  works,  such  as  Berceo's  Vida  de  Santo 
Domingo  de  Silos  and  El  Poema  de  Ferndn  Goncdlez,  show  a  decided  preference 
for  n,  while  the  Primera  Cronica  General  shows  a  slight  preference  for  m,  and 
probably  also,  the  did.  In  the  important  literary  works  of  the  XIV  century,  we 
have  seen  a  decided  tendency  for  the  n.  In  the  XVth  century  there  is  again  the 
greatest  confusion  with  a  preferene,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  pronounced,  for  m. 
By  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  the  preference  for  m  was  well  determined,  at 
least  in  literature,  not  only  before  the  pure  labials  b,  p,  but  also  in  many  instances 
before  the  labio-dental  ?  especially  v  (old  u),  this  being  also  frequently  represented 
by  b  from  the  earliest  times,  e.g.  embidia,  imbierno,  embiar,  combusco,1  etc. 

The  conclusions  which  one  may  form  from  these  observations  are  the  following: 

1.  In  Old  Spanish,  m  was  very  often  a  weak  consonant  before  labials 
and  was  probably  silent  in  vulgar  speech,  leaving  its  preceding  vowel 
slightly  nasal. 

2.  The  m  which  appears  before  labials  in  literature  is  due  to 
learned  influences,  which  endeavored  to  follow  closely  the  Latin 
orthography.2 

3.  The  vulgar  Spanish  of  most  of  the  provinces  continued  with 
the  indistinct  m  and  slightly  nasal  vowels  before  labials. 

4.  Nasality  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  is  not  an  independent  deve- 
lopment, nor  due  entirely  to  the  influence  ofGalician  or  Portuguese,  even 
though  there  is  proof  of  their  influence  in  its  sources,  but  is  a  continuation  of 
a  development  which  began  early  in  Old  Spanish  and  was  already  well 
under  way  in  Andalusia  and  the  other  Spanish  provinces  from  which 
New  Mexican  colonization  started  by  the  end  of  the  XVth  century. 

What  are  our  proofs  in  support  of  these  conclusions?  In  the  XHIth  century, 
why  did  the  same  writer  write  tienpo  and  tiempo,  siempre  and  sienpre,  ambos  and 
anbos,  combusco  and  conbusco  (or  convusco)?  The  only  reasonable  answer  is  that 
there  was  no  fixed  orthography  to  transcribe  what  was  actually  pronounced.  The 
poet  or  scribe  heard  an  indistinct  m  and  a  nasal  vowel  before  it,  or  a  vowel  which 
had  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  vowel  followed  by  nasal  n,  hence  the  double  forms. 
In  the  XlVth  century  the  question  is  more  interesting.  Did  the  poet  or  scribe 
write  n  because  he  no  longer  heard  m,  but  merely  a  nasal  vowel  which  he  thought 
would  require  an  n  to  represent?    This  is  very  probable. 

A  Latinist  like  Berceo  would  know  that  in  Latin  the  words  were  tempus, 
semper,  etc.,  but  no  distinct  m  being  heard,   he  probably  followed  the  others  in 


1  I  have  found  convusco,  as  late  as  Lucas  Fernandez,  Farsas  y  Eglogas,  74. 

2  Even  to-day  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Academy  to  state  that  before 
b,  p,  m  must  be  written  and  not  n,  since  the  vulgar  folk  apparently  write  n  (in 
imitation  of  the  weak  nasal?)  cf.  Gramatica  de  la  Acadtmia,  p.  301. 

2* 
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transcribing  a  nasal  vowel  by  adding  the  nasal  consonant  n.  As  to  the  n  being 
pronounced,  this  I  cannot  admit.  The  n  was  not  there  to  represent  an  n,  either 
dental  or  alveolar,  but  a  nasal  vowel,  with  probably  an  indistinct  consonant  m 
after  it.1 

In  modern  Castilian,  n  before  b,  v,  p  becomes  m,  according  to  Araujo  (Fonet. 
East,  p.  43).  In  New  Mexican  Spanish  tbe  result  is  precisely  the  same,  with  the 
further  development  that  the  m  may  be  almost  or  entirely  imperceptible,  and  the 
preceding  vowel  slightly  nasal.  My  observations  in  New  Mexico,  however,  are  in 
harmony  with  the  statement  of  Menendez  Pidal,  who  says  in  no  uncertain  language, 
that  since  the  earliest  times  the  consonant  before  labials  has  been  simply  a 
sign  of  nasality  and  is  to-day  the  same  in  modern  Castilian:  „Debe 
notarse,  prescindiendo  de  la  ortografia  hoy  corriente,  que  la  nasal  ante  labial  no 
es  m,  sino  una  simple  nasalizacion  de  la  vocal,  cabiar,  que  no  llega  a  la  oclusion 
de  una  consonante,  inicidndose  solo  la  tendcncia  d  producirla  con  una  aproximacion 
palatal",  etc.2  Generally  speaking,  there  seems  to  be  as  much  confusion  with  the 
grammarians,  as  with  the  poets  and  scribes,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century  (1533)  Doctor  Busto  says  that  m  and  not 
n  should  be  written  before  b,  p,  and  that  only  the  vulgar  folk  confuse  it  with 
the  n.3  Juan  de  Valdes,  however,  about  the  same  time  (1535)  insists  that  he  only 
pronounces  n.  *  Gonzalo  Correas  in  the  XVIIth  century  (1626)  also  insists  on  the 
preference  for  n.s 

Detailed  treatment  of  the  nasal  vowels.6 

§  23.  [a]  <  1.  a  before  m  or  n  -f-  one  or  more  consonants  +  a 
vowel,  wherever  it  occurs:  ctjanto  >  [kua:to],  campo  >  [kampo],  San 
Blas  >  [Sauiblas],  han  dado  >  [a: dado],  han  visto  >  [ambisto]. 
Compare  the  French  am,  an  -f  cons.  >  am,  an  >  a,  Bourciez,  §  34, 
Nyrop,  G.  H.,  I,  §  210. 

2.  e  before  n  -f  one  or  more  consonants  +  a  vowel,  in  a  few 
words  and  word  groups:  entonoes  >  [a:t<j>:ses],  en  casa  de  >  [a:kase] 
or  [a:ka(e)],  en  ancas  >  [ana:kas],  lengtjeteak  >  [la:guetiar], 
calendario  >  [kala:dario],  Enrique  [a:rikes]  >  Anriques.7 

Compare  French  en,  em  -j-  cons.  >  en,  e~m  >  an,  dm  >  a,  cf. 
Bourciez,  §  52,  and  Nyrop,  G.  H.,  I,  §§  214,  215. 


1  Schuchardt  (Vocalisnuis ,  I,  110-112)  also  believes  that  siuce  Latin  times, 
m,  n  were  indistinct  before  labials,  and  that  the  preceding  vowels  were  nasal.  See 
also  Grandgent,  V.  L.,  §§304-306. 

2  Gram.  Hist.,  §  47. 

3  See  Vinaza,  col.  828. 

4  Mayans  y  Siscar,  p.  65. 

5  Gonzalo  Correas,  Arte  grande  dc  la  Lengua  CasteUana,  ed.  Vinaza, 
p.  29-30. 

8  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  nasal  vowels  are  grouped  under  the  five 
general  types  [a],  |S],  [I],  [q],  [u]. 

7  Cf.  Old  Spanish  Anrrich,  Poema  del  Cid  3002,  3109,  3135. 
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Nasal  vowels  as  a  general  rule  tend  to  become  more  open  in 
Romance,'1  but  Portuguese,  South  German,  etc.2  have  closed  nasal 
vowels,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  N.  M.  S.  not  only  has  them,  but  has 
developed  them  from  more  open  vowels  (§  25). 

3.  e  or  i  before  m  or  n  +  one  or  more  consonants  +  a  vowel, 
when  influenced  by  the  vowel  a  (especially  if  tonic)  of  a  preceding 
word:  esta  enfermo  >  [esta:fermo],  la  embarcada  >  [lambarkada], 
toda  entera  >  [to/la :  teraj ,  sera  imposible  >  [serampQsivle],  esta 
indispuesto  >  [esta:dispuesto].3 

§  24.  [e]  <  1.  e  before  m  or  n  +  one  or  more  consonants  +  a 
vowel:  tengo  >  [te:go],  en  ti  >  [e:ti],  en  vez  de  >  [embeze], 
temblar  >  [tfmblar]. 

2.  i  before  m  or  n  -f  one  or  more  consonants  -+-  a  vowel,  in  a 
large  number  of  common  words:  imposible  >  [^mposivle],  impedido 

>  [empedido],     imbecil  >  [emb^sil],    interes  >  [f: teres],    inducir 

>  [e:dusir].  principal  >  [pre:sipal],  invitar  >  [e.m.-bitar],  indecente 

>  [e: despite],  indirecta  >  [§:direuta].    Compare  French  im,  in  +  cons. 

>  Tm,  In  >  Sm,  gn  >  e,  cf.  Bourciez,  §  65,  and  Nyrop,  G.  H.,  I, 
§§  212,  213.  This  change  is  common  in  Spain  and  also  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Bogota,  cf.  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  730. 4 

§  25.  [I]  <  1.  i  before  m  or  n  +  one  or  more  consonants  +  a 
vowel:  cinco  >  [si:ko],  pinta  >  [pT:ta],  imperio  >  [Impeno],  invocar 

>  [imbokar],  sin  vida  >  [simbida]. 

The  Portuguese,  like  New  Mexican  Spanish,  has  developed  a 
nasal  [I],  from  many  of  the  original  groups  im,  in,  and  no  change  to 
[£]  has  taken  place  (cf.  Vianna,  Exposi^ao,  §  49).  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  New  Mexican  Spanish  has  practically  all  the  nasal  vowels 
and  nasal  diphthongs  found  in  Portuguese  (cf.  Vianna,  Exposigao, 
§§  49,  50),  and  other  nasal  developments  besides.5 


1  In  Germanic  the  opposite  is  the  rule.  In  fact  every  Indo-European  e  before 
a  nasal  group  >  i  in  Germanic,  cf.  Streitberg,  Urgermanische  Grammatik ,  §  63. 
In  Latin,  also,  I.-E.  e>?,  before  certain  nasal  combinations,  qulnque  ■<  *quinque 
•<  *pk?/que,  etc.,  see  Lindsay,  L.  L.,  §11,  and  Sommer,  Handbuch,  §55. 

2  See  Passy,  Changements,  §§431,  432. 

3  One  may  also  frequently  hear  [este:fermo],  todentera],  [ser  I111pQsible],  etc. 

4  In  Spain  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  Aragon  (Cane.  Pop-  Turolense,  226, 
627,  855),  Andalusia  (Cantes  Flamencos,  Machado  y  Alvarez,  113),  Asturias 
(Poesias  ca  dialecto  Asturiano,  8,  16,  80),  Galicia  (Cuveiro  Pihol,  Die.  Gallego 
209,  210,  256,  273). 

5  See  Introduction,  §§  1,  4. 
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2.  e  before  m  or  n  +  one  or  more  consonants  -f  a  vowel,  in 
many  common  words:  encontrar  >  [i:ko:trar],  cencerro  >  [si:sero], 
enconarse  >  [i:konarse],  mentir  >  [mi:tir],  rencor  >  [ri:kor],  em- 
plear  >  [impljar],  enfriar  >  [I:friar],  cementerio  >  [semi: ten o], 
enviar  >  [I^biar],  eneundia  >  [I:  fundi  a],  engreido  >  [i:grido[. 

As  we  have  said,  this  change  from  an  open  to  a  more  closed 
vowel  under  nasal  influence  is  the  reverse  of  the  regular  law  in 
Romance  (see  §  23,  2).  In  the  New  Mexican  Spanish  changes,  however, 
it  is  very  probable  that  other  influences  have  helped  to  bring  about 
this  development.  Rincor,  irnbiar,  incontrar,  infundia,  imbidia,  cemin- 
terio  are  not  infrequent  in  Old  Spanish  and  are  also  found  to-day  in 
the  popular  speech  of  many  Spanish  regions  (cf.  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones, 
§§786,  82 1).1  This  phenomenon  is  also  found  in  Florentine  Italian 
and  in  Portuguese,  especially  before  gutturals  and  palatals.2 

§  26.  [q]  <  1.  0  before  m  or  n  -f-  one  or  more  silent  con- 
sonants +  a  vowel:   donde  >  [<?:de],   contigo  >  [k^tigo],   con  vida 

>  [k^mbida],  son  besos  >  [s<j>mbesos]. 

2.  e  or  i  before  m  or  n  +  one  or  more  consonants  assimilated 
by   final   a    of   a   preceding   word    (see   also    §  23, 3):   no   entiendo 

>  [nQ:ti^:do],  no  empieza  >  [n^piesa],  no  impide  >  [nompide],  lo 
imposible  >  [l^mpQsivle],  vio  en  la  tienda  >  [vio:latieda].j3  This 
change  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  nasal  influence  (see  §§  84,  91). 

§  27.  [u]  <  u  before  m  or  n  +  one  or  more  consonants  -f  a 
vowel:  nunca  >  [nu:ka],  mundo  >  [mu:do],  lumbre  >  [lui"bre],  un 
burro  >  [umburo],  un  vaso  >  [umbaso],  un  gallo  >  [ii:gaio]. 

1  Inguente  for  unguento,  discussed  by  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §946,  is  also 
the  common  form  in  New  Mexico. 

*  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §  95.  As  to  the  cases  cited  by  Meyer-Lubke  for 
Florentine  Italian  and  Portuguese,  I  would  add  that  some  of  the  words  cited  show 
the  change  in  question  also  in  Spanish,  e.g.,  ingle,  fingir,  cincha,  cincho.  In  all 
these  cases  the  Romance  e  represents  Latin  1  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  New 
Mexican  Spanish  forms  impliar,  ingrirse,  imbiar,  though  here  the  *  >  Romance  e 
is  atonic.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  that  Latin  -i  (>>  Romance  e)  >  i,  before  labials, 
palatals,  velars.  In  Asturias  this  phenomenon  is  also  frequent:  mintir,  sinor,  bindito, 
timporal  (cf.  Munthe,  Anteckningar,  p.  20).  Sinor  (also  in  New  Mexico)  represents 
Latin  c  (see  §  45).  The  extreme  development  is  N.  M.  S.  rincor  <<  Spanish  rencor 
<C  Old  Sp.  rancor,  <  Latin  rancore.  Compare,  anfenito,  (Torres  Naharro,  1,250, 
289,  293)  <  enfinito  (Corvacho,  36),  <  infinito,  the  opposite  development,  but  a 
regular  one  in  Romance.  I  doubt  if  rincor  «  rencor  <  rancor),  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  the  initial  r,  which  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist., 
§  17,  and  of  Northup,  El  Libro  de  los  Gatos,  p.  29,  n.  9. 

3  One  may  also  frequently  hear  [nu§:tiijjdoJ,  lueimpo^sivle],  etc. 
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Short    nasal    [u]    may    come    either    from    o    or    u:    hundirse 

>  [u:dirse],  un  sofa  >  [u:sofa|,  tonteria  >  [tii:teria|  or  [tQ:teria], 
hombrecito  >  [umbresito]  or  [^mbr^sito].    See  also  §§  17,  18. 

§  28.  In  the  rapid  speech  of  New  Mexicans,  intervocalic  m, 
n,  n,  often  disappear,  leaving  the  preceding  or  ensuing  vowel  nasal, 
usually  the  tonic  vowel,  or  in  some  cases  both.  This  development  is 
more  frequent  when  both  vowels  are  the  same,  but  it  is  not  infrequent 
even  with  different  vowels: 

1.  with  like  vowels:  tiene  >  [tiee],1  como  >  [koo],  lana  >  [laa], 
viene  >  [vife],  menester  >  [master],  ministro  >  [milstro]. 

2.  with  unlike  vowels:   hermano  >  [ermaoj  or  [ermau],2  pone 

>  [poe],  mano  >  [niao],  sino,  eino  >  [sio],  [fio],  compramos  >  [kQm- 
pr|os],  el  ano  pasado  >  [laopasao],  promete  >  [prof  te],  sano  >  [sao] 
or  [sau]. 

The  complete  fall  of  intervocalic  m,  n,  leaving  no  nasal  influences 
is  extremely  rare  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.3 

§  29.    Other  more  interesting  developments  are  found. 

1.  After  the  intervocalic  m,  fi  or  n  has  disappeared  leaving  a 
preceding  tonic  vowel  nasal,  the  final  posttonic  vowel  may  fall  leaving 
the  nasal  vowel  final.4 

ano  >  [ao]  >  [a],  hermano  >  [ermao]  >  [erma],5  tiene  >  [tife] 

>  rag. 

When  the  vowels  are  identical  the  change  is,  of  course  more 
frequent: 


1  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  here  and  hereafter,  that  in  all  our  examples 
we  choose  the  most  common  popular  sounds  and  forms,  but  other  forms  may  also  be 
found.  Tiene  is  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  pronounced  [tiene],  [tiee],  or  [tiij].  See 
also  §  209. 

2  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  here  a  possible  Galician  or  direct  Port- 
uguese influence:  Hertnao,  moo,  poe,  etc.  are  genuine  Portuguese  words.  Granted 
a  few  such  words,  others  were  easily  influenced.  Whether  this  is  a  New  Mexican 
Spanish  development,  or  is  due  to  an  older  Galician  or  Portuguese  influence,  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  settle.    See  also,  §  22,  4. 

3  In  Portuguese  intervocalic  n  has  in  many  cases  disappeared,  leaving  no 
nasality.  Cf.  Cornu,  in  Grober's  Grundriss,  I,  965;  Menendez  Pidal  also 
mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  dialect  of  Western  Leonese,  El  Dialecto  Leones, 
p.  3,  n.  2.  In  some  positions  intervocalic  n  may  fall  also  in  Andalusia,  leaving  no 
nasality,  cf.  Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  p.  319.  For  the  phenomenon  in 
Asturias,  cf.  Poesias  en  Dialecto  Asturiano,  33,  40,  55,  57. 

4  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  have  a  final  nasal  vowel,  see  §  20,  b. 

5  In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Southern  Colorado,  the  o  also  frequently  remains: 
[$rni<5],  [mo]  <  hermano,  mano,  etc. 
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lana  >  [laa]  >  [la],  nana  >  [naa]  >  [na],  mono  >  [mpo]  >  [1119], 
mama  >  [maa]  >  [ma]. 

2.  After  the  intervocalic  m,  n  or  ft,  has  disappeared,  leaving 
the  tonic  or  tonic  +  posttonic  vowels  nasal,  the  tonic  vowel  may  fall, 
leaving  the  final  vowel  nasal.  This  is  especially  frequent  when  the 
last  is  a  more  open  vowel,  and  in  particular  a  or  0: 

r 

BTTENO  >   [gUeo]  >   [gU<?],    ABREMOS  >   [aVTfQS]   >   [aVl'QSj,1    VAMOS 

>  [am^s]  >  [|os]  >  [osj,  no  mas  uno  >  [nQasuno]  >  na:suno],  buenas 

>  [guenas]  >  [gmfas]  >  [guas],    podemos  >  [pQde:Qs]  >  [pQdgs] 

>  [P<?H 

In  Andalusia  intervocalic  n  may  disappear,  leaving  a  nasal  sound 

or  not,  cf.  Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  p.  319. 

§  30.  Initial  in  and  11  may  sometimes  disappear,  leaving  the 
ensuing  vowel  nasal:2 

mi  papa  >  [Impapa]   or   [£mpapa],    no  vas  ahora  >  [o:vasora], 

Y    MUY    LINDO    >    [lUilllldo],      DE    NOSOTROS    >    [QXQtTQS],      MAS    QUE    TU 

>  [asketu]. 

In  all  the  cases,  of  course,  the  initial  m  or  n  may  also  remain 
with  the  nasal  vowel  following: 

no  hay  >  [n<j>ai]   or   [nuaj],    si  me  das  >  [simeas],    nosotros 

>  [noxotros]. 

§  31.  When  initial  m  and  n  are  followed  by  a  vowel  +  an  i», 
u  or  n,  the  nasal  influences  may  be  both  progressive  and  regressive 
and  the  nasality  is  very  marked: 

mentira  >  [me:tira]  or  [e:tira]  or  [mi:tira],  nunca  >  [nu:ka] 
or  [u:ka],  mi  mama  >  [lama]  or  [miama],  ningun  hombre  >  [Iguombre] 
or  [niguo:bre],  no  nos  da  >  [nQQsda]. 

§  32.  In  many  common  words  and  in  rapid  speech,  m  and  n 
do  not  only  disappear  leaving  the  tonic  vowel  nasal,  but  a  consonant 
forming  a  group  with  it,  especially  in  the  groups  nd,  ng,  may  also 
disappear,  and  this  may  also  be  followed  by  the  further  development 
of  the  fall  of  the  posttonic  final  vowel.    See  also  §  29,  1 . 

Examples:  tengo  >  [te:goJ  or  [teo],3  donde  >  [§de]  >  [<j>e]  >  [9], 


1  Compare  the  French  oworons  >  [uvr<j(s)J. 

*  Progressive  nasality  is  found  in  Portuguese,  in  the  Eastern  French  dialects, 
and  at  the  Hague,  especially  with  i  and  u.    Cf.  Meyer-Llibke  I,  §§40,  64. 

8  The  great  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact  sources  of  New  Mexican  Spanish 
is  a  vexing  question.  It  is  not  impossible  for  Spanish  tengo  to  develop  to  [teo]  but 
it  is  tempting  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  [t§o]  •<  Portuguese  tenho,  a  pheno- 
menon well  determined,  see  §  28,  n.  2. 
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cuando  >  [kuado]  >  [kua(o)J,  entonces  >  [ato-.ses]  >  [aitos],1  sangre 
gorda  >  [sa:gregorcla],  lo  pongo  alli  >  [lopQ:gQaj],  [1q  PQ:uai]. 

§  33.  Nasal  dipthongs.  In  Spanish  there  are  six  dipthongs  and 
no  more.'-  In  New  Mexican  Spanish  there  are  the  same  number  of 
oral  dipthongs  as  in  Castilian,  and  there  are  (in  addition?)  the  same 
number  of  nasal  dipthongs.  The  development  of  the  nasal  dipthongs 
is,  generally  speaking,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  development 
of  nasal  vowels,  resulting  as  a  rule  from  an  oral  dipthong  +  m  or 
11  +  one  or  more  consonants.  The  N.  M.  nasal  dipthongs  are:  [Si], 
[au],  [ei],  [eii],  [oij,  [ou]. 

a)  [ai]  <  ain,  aen3  -f  one  or  more  consonants:  traen  cosas 
>  [trai:kosas],  caen  recio  >  [kai:resio]. 

b)  [au]  <  aijn  +  one  or  more  consonants:  aunque  >  [auke]  also 
[a:ke],  la  unto  >  [lauto].4 

c)  [ei]  <  ein  +  one  or  more  consonants:  veinte  >  [vei:te],  le 
importa  >  [leimporta].5 

d)  [eu]  <  eun  +  one  or  more  consonants:  le  unto  >  [l£u:to] 
also  [liu:to],  de  un  lado  >  [deu:lau]  also  [diu:lau]. 

e)  [oi]  <  oin  +  one  or  more  consonants:  lo  intenta  >  [loi:teta| 
also  [lul:te:ta],  no  indaga  >  [nQiidaga]  also  [mii:daga]. 

f)  [611]  <  oun  +  one  or  more  consonants:  con  un  hueso  >  [cou- 

gUeSO],6   LO    UNTO  >   [lQU:t6].7 

Intervocalic  m,  n  m&y  disappear  and  leave  diphthongs  in  the 
same  way  as  nasal  vowels: 

dame  uno  >  [daiiuno],  hermano  >  [ermau]  or  [ermao],  de  mi 
padre  >  [deipadre],  lo  pones  >  [lopoes]  or  |1qpqjs],  amiguito  >  [aigito] 
or  [aigito],8  mano  >  [mao]  >  [man],  preno  >  [frfo]  or  [freu;].9 


1  In  Asturian  is  found  the  form  entos,  (probably  pronounced  also  [a:tQs],  see 
3Iunthe,  Antcckningar ,  p.  21)  cf.  Poesias  en  dialecto  Asturiano,  cntos  31,  33,  40. 

2  See  Araujo,  Fonet.  East.,  p.  80. 

3  For  ae  >  ai,  see  §  62. 

4  Also  [lu:to],  see  Juxtaposition,  §§  87,  88. 

5  Also  [limpQrta]. 

c  For  the  shifting  of  the  accent  to  the  0,  see  Sec.  9,  a. 

7  Also  [lu:to],  see  Juxtaposition,  §90. 

R  For  the  shifting  of  the  accent  to  the  a,  see  §  9,  a. 

9  More  frequent  when  unemphatic  and  not  final.  Final  co  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
change  to  eu  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as  it  does  in  Asturian  (sec  Munthe,  An- 
teckningar,  p.  31)  but  remains  eo  with  hiatus,  dedo  >  deo,  tengo  >  teo,  etc.  See 
also  §§  65,  76. 
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§  34.    Unclassified  nasal  developments. 

1.  With  influence  of  nasal  consonants:  mi  >  [Im],  [£m]  (before 
labials)  mi  papa  >  ffpapa]  etc.,  otherwise  [nil];  no  >  [119],  «[na],  [9]; 
desde   =   [dende],   [$:de]    etc.;    mucho  >  muncho,   [niiieo];    nupcias 

>  nuncias  [nusias];  aunque  >  anque  [ake],  onquc  [o:ke],  enque  [e:ke]. 
Muncho  is  a  popular  form  in  all  Spanish  countries  and  frequent  in 
Old  Spanish.1  Anque  is  very  frequent  in  Old  Spanish  and  onque,  on, 
<  aun  an  <  aun  are  also  found.  (See  Pie t sen,  Notes  on  Spanish 
Folk-lore,  p.  4).  An,  on  are  explained  by  progressive  assimilation  in 
the  first  and  regressive  in  the  second,   dun  >  don  >  an,  aun  >  aon 

>  on,  and  the  same  development  explains  anque,  onque.  Enque  may 
be  due  to  weakening  of  a  of  the  initial  syllable  used  as  a  proclitic.2 
Dende  <  de  inde  used  for  desde  is  a  form  preserved  from  Old  Spanish. 
Both  endc  and  dende  were  used  but  not  always  as  equivalents  of 
desde.  By  the  XVIth  century,  however,  dende  was  used  as  a  synonym 
of  desde,  and  it  had  lost  its  other  meanings.  Ende  may  not  be  a 
development  of  dende  but  inde  >  ende  also  frequent  in  Old  Spanish, 
and  it  may  also  have  lost  all  its  other  meanings  in  popular  speech 
and  came  to  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of  desde,  since  early  times. 
For  a  partial  study  of  the  semasiological  question  involved,  see  Meyer- 
Liibke  III,  §  64. 3  The  comparison  of  the  New  Mexican  form  nunsia 
[nusia]  with  the  Roumanian  nunta  and  Sardinian  nunta  is  very  inter- 
esting. Does  it  add  a  little  more  weight  to  Meyer-Lubke's  idea  of 
a  source  numptia4  in  Vulgar  Latin? 

1  SeeMeyer-Liibkel,  §587,  J.  Subak,  in  Zeitschrift  XXX,  173,  Menendez 
Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §68,  Baist,  Grundriss  1,906,  Schuchardt,  Zs.  V,  311. 

2  Instances  of  anque,  an,  etc.  in  Old  Spanish  Literature  are:  Juan  del 
Encina,  onque  236,  246  (see  Pietsch,  ut  supra);  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  anque 
131,  157,  aon  323;  Torres  Naharro  I,  aon  253,  367,  428,  an  136,  252,  256,  273, 
anque  137,  184,  251,  282;  Santa  Teresa,  anque  8,  18,  31,  50,  an  3,  6,  12,  23,  38. 
In  modern  Spanish  anque  is  found  in  Andalusia  (Cantes  Flamencos,  Machado  y 
Alvarez,  39);  Asturias  (Poesias  en  Dialecto  Asturiano),  10,  13,  20,  36,  62);  Galicia 
(C.  Pinol,  23);  Chile  (Echeverria  y  Reyes,  126);  Mexico  (Musa  Callejera,  137). 

3  Dende  =  desde  is  also  used  in  Mexico  (Prieto,  Musa  Callejera,  10,  197); 
Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §  435);  Santander  (Mugica,  Dial.  Cast.,  17); 
Aragon  (Cantas  Bat  arras,  28);  Asturias  (Rato  y  He  via,  13);  Galicia  (Pino  1,91); 
Chile  (Echeverria  y  Reyes,  126);  Andalusia  (Cantes  Flamencos,  Machado  y 
Alvarez,  75);  Argentina  (Maspero,  IX).  Examples  of  dende  (=  desde)  in  Old 
Spanish  are,  Fray  Luis  deLeon,  29,172;  Fr.  Luis  de  Granada,  29,16,18,53; 
Villagra,  7;  Rouanet,  IV,  7,  22;  (in  Nebrija  only  dende  is  found). 

4  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §587.  Nuncias  also  occurs  in  Galicia  (Cuveiro  Pinol, 
222).  The  New  Mexican  Spanish  form  nunsias  [nii:sias],  however,  can  be  derived 
directly  from  the  Spanish  nupcias.  Nupcias  >  *numpcias  >  *numsias  >  nunsias. 
See  also,  G.Paris,  in  Romania,  X,  397-398. 
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2.  Without  direct  nasal  influence:  que  >  quS,  [k§];  eh  >  [e], 
[$],  [e];  si  >  si,  [se],  sei,  [sei],  [s^],1  je,  fei,  ji\  ah  >  a,  a,  a;  tropezar 

>  trompcsar  [trQ:pesar];  atropellar  >  atrompiar  [atro:piar];  zabullir 

>  sambuir  [sa:buir];  Asi  >  asina,  ansina  [a:sina],  ansi,  ajina  [axina], 
a//.2  Trompezon,  trompcsar,  sambuir  are  found  in  Nebrija  and 
classic  Spanish  (cf.  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  946).3  Asina  =  asi  is 
the  more  frequent  form  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  probably  of  Galician 
source.  (Marden,  The  Span.  Dial.  Hex.  City,  p.  14).  The  other  forms 
mentioned  are  not  infrequent.  The  New  Mexican  and  Galician  form 
asina  is  a  development  of  ansina.    Lat.  ad  +  sic  >  asi  >  asi  >  ansi 

>  ansina 4  >  asina  >  asina.  Asin,  which  is  also  found  in  Old 
Spanish   is   another   development  of  asi.     Asi  >  asi  >  ansi  >  ansin 

>  asin  >  asin. 

III.   Vowel  changes. 

A.   Simple  vowels. 

a)   Tonic  vowels. 

§  35.  a.  The  result  of  the  group  tonic  a  -f  vocalized  consonant, 
is  treated  under  Vocalization  of  Consonants,  §§  170-172.  Tonic  a  has 
practically  remained  unchanged  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  since  the 
XVItli  century.  The  words  cuasi,  truje,  are  good  old  classic  Spanish 
forms. 6 


1  Sin  <  sic  (=  si)  occurs  in  the  Dialecto  Berciano  (Pietsch). 

2  In  Old  and  in  classic  Spanish  all  these  forms  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
two,  are  used,  but  ansi  is  the  most  common:  Juan  Ruiz,  ansi  5,  8,  15,  36,  73, 
137;  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  ansi  131,  134.  205;  Corvacho,  ansy  14,  195; 
Lucas  Fernandez,  ansi  19,  30,  43,  56,  114;  Juan  del  Encina,  ansi  237, 
238,  239;  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  ansi  8,  26,  80,  376,  ansina  109,  140;  Torres 
Naharro,  ansi  28,  66,  74,  104,  300,  416;  Lope  de  Eueda,  ansi  10,  26,  40, 
ansina  61;  Rouanet,  IV,  ansi  12,  18,  34,  74,  ansina  8,  12;  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon, 
ansi  11,  12,  21,  36,  137,  158,  ansina  177;  Santa  Teresa,  ansi  1,  2,  13,  31,  50; 
Juan  de  Mena,  ansi  98,  104,  109,  155;  Lazarillo,  ansi  6,  34;  Don  Quixote,  I, 
ansi  3,  12,  25,  33,  38,  43.  In  the  modern  dialects,  asina  as,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
is  the  more  common,  cf.  Pinol,  29;  Cuervo,  Ap.,  §710;  Mugica,  24.  Ansina 
is  Asturian  (Rato  y  Hevia,  12). 

3  Trompezar,  zambuir,  have  been  noted  in  the  modern  dialects  for  Asturias 
(Rato  y  Hevia,  119);  Bogota  (Cuervo,  ut  supra,  §  946);  Cuba  (Esteban 
Pichardo,  362,  388).  For  zabullir  >  zambullir,  see  Carolina  Michaelis, 
Romania,  II,  88-89. 

*  According  to  Gonzalo  Correas  (1626),  Arte  Grande  de  la  lenyua  Caste- 
liana,  p.  222,   ansina  Avas  then  considered  an  Andalusian  form. 

5  Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mcx.  City ,  p.  17,  points  out  truje,  as  a  popular  Old 
Spanish  form,  and  cuasi,  a  classic  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact  truxe  is  as  classic  as 
cuasi.    In  Don  Quixote  (facsimile  edition  of  1605-15)  the  forms  trux-e,  o,  etc.  are 
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In  some  infinitives  of  the  first  conjugation,  tonic  a  >  ia,  by- 
analogy  to  verbs  ending  in  ear  (>  iar)  and  iar:1  galop ar  >  golopiar,2 
barajar  >  barajiar,  trotar  >  trotiar,  numerar  >  numeriar,  salpicar 

>  salpiquiar,  bostezar  >  bosteziar,  punalar  >  pufialiar.    In  paragttas 

>  pariagiie,  there  seems  to  be  an  influence  of  the  semi- vowel  u  of 
the  final  syllable. 

In  esteble  (establo)  there  is  evidently  a  contamination  with  the 
English  stable.    For  English  tonic  a  >  N.  M.  Sp.  e,  see  §  218. 

§  36.  e.  Tonic  e  +  vocalized  consonant  is  treated  in  §§  173,  174. 
Tonic  e  has  practically  remained  unchanged  since  the  XVIth  century. 
In   entriego,  entriega,  etc.  from  entegrar,  if  this  is  from  lntegrare3 

>  mtregare  (>  entregar),  the  development  is  regular.  An  isolated 
case  of  tonic  e  >  i,  and  then  absorbed  is,  mtico*  <  *iintico  <  *idintico 
<  identico,  due  to  assimilation. 

§  37.  i.  Tonic  i  has  remained  unchanged.  An  isolated  example 
is  temido  <  tImido,  due  to  regressive  dissimilation,  and  perhaps  also 
by  analogy  to,  temeroso,  temor.  In  mesmo  there  is  not  a  new  form, 
but  a  preservation  of  the  prevalent  form  in  classic  Spanish.  It  is 
also  the  regular  modern  Portuguese  form,  and  found  to-day  in  the 
popular  speech  of  New  Mexico;  Mexico  (Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City, 
§13);  Guatemala,  Argentine  (Marden);  Aragon  (Cane.  Popular  Turo- 
lense,  430);  Asturias,  Andalusia  (Meyer-Llibke  I,  §  116);  Bogota 
(Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §  777);  Chile  (Echeverria  y  Reyes,  200); 
Galicia  (Cuveiro  Piiiol,  207). 

Mismo  (the  oldest  Spanish,  and  modern  literary  preference,  (see 
below),  does  not  come  from  mesmo,  as  Baist  (Grundriss  I,  887 
and  Krit.  Jahrsb.  I,  534),  Cejador  (La  Leng.  Cerv.  I,  739),  Cuervo 
(Apuntaciones,  §  777),  Ford  (Bon  Quixote,  93)  and  others  attempt  to 


used  almost  exclusively.    Cf.  also  G  a  spar  de  Villagra  (1610)  5,  28,  52,  74,  91, 
101,  145,  and  Valdes  prefers  it  to  traje,  etc.,  Mayans  y  Sis  car,  45. 

1  Very  common  also  in  Spain  and  Colombia,  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §286. 

2  The  exact  phonetic  transcriptions  are  given  only  when  necessary.  In  the 
treatment  of  vowel  changes,  it  would  be  useless  to  give  the  phonetic  transcription 
of  all  the  consonants,  a  matter,  treated  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.  Furthermore,  no 
division  is  made  in  our  discussion  of  the  vowel  changes  as  to  the  exact  quality  of 
the  Castilian  vowel  in  question,  a  matter,  which  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
subject,  and  one  not  too  well  settled  among  Spanish  Phoneticians. 

*  See  Korting,  5061. 

4  I  have  found  no  mention  of  this  in  any  other  dialect,  nor  have  I  found  any 
instances  of  it  in  dialect  literature. 
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prove.  In  fact,  mesmo,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Old  Spanish  and 
does  not  prevail  until  the  last  half  of  the  XVth  century.  In 
the  oldest  monuments,  mismo  is  by  far  the  prevailing  form. 
By  the  side  of  mismo,  we  find  also  in  the  old  language  a  few  in- 
stances of  meismo,  which  must  have  had  the  accent  (in  its  oldest 
form)  on  the  i  (cf.  Sto.  Domingo  de  Silos,  78,  meismo  in  rhyme  with 
cristianismo).  The  oldest  and  therefore  the  etymological  forms  are 
meismo  >  mismo.  Meismo  >  mismo,  just  as  reina  >  rina,  veido  >  vido, 
seido  >  sido,  *deiste  >  diste,  treinta  >  trinta,  etc.  For  the  Old 
Spanish  meismo,  mismo,  Old  French  medisme  (Alexis),  meisme 
(Roland,  Marie  de  France,  etc.),  misme  (St.  Bernard.),  we  must 
suppose  a  Vulgar  Latin  form  *met!psimus  (by  the  side  of  metipsimus 
>  Old  French  medesme  >  meesme,  etc.,  and  also  Old  Spanish 
*meesmo  >  mesmo?).  The  various  explanations  given  by  the  standard 
authorities,  for  medisme,  meisme,  meismo,  mismo,  are  more  curious  than 
scientific,  though  it  seems  that  Gaston  Paris  {Extraits  de  la  Chanson 
de  Roland,  §  18),  Cornu  (Rom.  XIII,  189)  and  M.  Pidal  (Gram.  Hist., 
§  66)  have  also  come  to  the  belief  in  a  long  vowel.  It  is  also  probable 
that  in  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  Spain  the  t  had  become  d.  That  meismo, 
mismo  are  the  oldest  and  the  etymological  forms  in  Spanish, 
is  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  certain.1  As  to  the  classic  mesmo 
(cf.  Lope  de  Vega,  Arcadia,  10, 11, 17,  28,  41, 441,  etc.,  Bon  Quixote  I, 
5, 9, 11, 21,  36, 46, 59,  etc.),  the  origin  is  problematic.  It  may  come  from 
*meesmo  (not  found  in  Old  Spanish)  <  *medipsimus  (see  above).  A 
more  probable  explanation,  however,  is,  that  it  is  also  derived  from 
meismo.     Meismo  >  *meismo  as  veinte  >  veinte,  reina  >  reina  (cf.  also 


1  Mismo  is  the  exclusive  form,  in :  El  Fuero  Juzgo  (9,  12,  13,  14,  17,  24,  29, 
32,  35,  etc.,  many  times  more  with  meismo  in  some  instances  as  a  variant);  El  Fuero 
de  Aviles  and  El  Fuero  de  Oviedo  (the  one,  meismo,  91,  116,  the  other,  mismo, 
114,  131,  ed.  F.  Guerra);  Chartes  de  VAbbaye  de  Silos  (ed.  Ferotin,  168,  178, 
180,  183,  etc.,  26  times  more);  El  Poema  del  Cid;  Primera  Cronica  General; 
Sta  Maria  Egijitiaqua;  Alixandre  (mismo,  301,  520,  etc.,  15  times  more,  with  one 
mesmo,  80).  Mismo  is  also  by  far  more  frequent  than  mesmo  in:  Fernan  Gonzalez 
(mismo  23,  110,  119,  etc.,  six  more  times,  mesmo  2  times);  Sto  Domingo  de  Silos 
(mismo,  12  times,  misme,  2  times,  meismo  once,  mesmo,  2  times) ;  Memorial  Historico 
EsyaTwl  I  (mismo  5,  64,  77,  81,  116,  118,  etc.,  20  times  more,  mesmo,  7  times).  In 
Old  French:  Alexis,  ed.  Paris  (medisme,  24,  57,  87,  108,  123),  Marie  de  France 
(ed.  Warnke,  meisme,  3,  15,  43,  56,  57,  62,  72,  73,  77,  etc.);  Chanson  de  Poland, 
ed.  Gautier  (meisme,  204,  590,  1036,  1644,  etc.).  In  Old  Leonese,  only  mismo  is 
found  (see  Staaff,  Etude  Dial.  Leon.,  §53).  The  complete  materials  which  support 
the  existence  of  a  form  *metTpsimus  by  the  side  of  *metTpsimus,  will  be  published 
soon  in  a  separate  article. 
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vaina  >  vaina,  etc.,  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §  6),  then,  *meismo  >  mesmo. 
The  Old,  mismo  however  was  not  entirely  banished  during  the  classic 
period,  and  after  a  precarious  existence  of  some  four  centuries,  it  is 
now  again  preferred  by  the  literary  language,  while  mesmo  has  been 
relegated  to  the  dialects. 

§  38.  o.  Tonic  o  has  remained  practically  unchanged  since  the 
16th  century.    The  following  changes  however,  are  to  be  noted 

a)  o  =  e,  somos  =  semos,  rotulo  >  retulo. 

b)  o  >  u,  osculo  >  usculo,  corre  >  curre,  curri,  divorcio 
>  divursio. 

c)  o  >  io,  Jorge  >  Giorge. 

For  semos  (found  also  in  Spain)  we  may  have  two  explanations. 
It  may  represent  the  Latin  simus,  which  was  preferred  by  Augustus 
and  which  prevailed  in  Italy  and  Southern  Gaul,1  >  Old  Italian  semo, 
sem,  Provencal  sem,  or,  it  may  be  the  Old  Spanish  seemos  <  seclemos 

<  Lat.  sedemus.  Menendez  Pidal  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  comes 
from  simus.  2  This  however,  would  have  given  semos,  outright  a  form 
which  to  my  knowledge,  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  period  of  the 
language.    This  fact  therefore,   argues  in  favor  of  the  source  seemos 

<  sedemus,  which  is  the  prevailing  form  next  to  somos  in  Old  Spanish. 
The  New  Mexican  Spanish  and  Andalusian  form  semos  then,  I  believe 
is  a  preservation  of  the  Old  Spanish  seemos.5  In  retulo  <  rotulu, 
we  have  a  dissimilation  before  -tu,  found  also  in  atonic  positions, 
cf.  Sp.  redondo  >  Lat.  rotundus.  Retulo  occours  in  Don  Quixote  I,  IX. 
See  also  Baist,  Grundriss  I,  894. 

Usculo  is   due  to   assimilation  to   the   following  u.    In  divurcio. 
and  curre,  the  change  of  o  >  «  is  not  clear,  probably  due  to  dissimil- 
ation  in  the  first.    In  Giorge,  the  i  may  be  called  by  the  guttural 
quality  of  the  initial  j. 

§  39.  u.  Tonic  u  has  remained  unchanged.  In  mormoyo,  if  direct 
from  mormullo,  the  o  is  due  to  assimilation  to  initial  and  final  o, 
while  the  modern  Castilian  murmullo  may  be  assimilation  of  initial  o 
to  tonic  u.    For  tonic  ue  =  o  or  u,  see  Vowel  Compounds,  §§  75,  76. 


1  Grandgent,  V.L.,  §§220,  412. 

2  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §  116. 

3  Schuckardt  {Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  p.  321)  believes  that  semos,  found 
also  iu  Andalusiau,  may  be  the  result  of  analogy  to  verbs  m-emos,  and  this  opinion 
is  shared  also  by  Baist,  Grundr.  1,914. 
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b)    Atonic  vowels. 

§  40.  a  >  e.  1.  When  posttonic,  by  assimilation  to  initial  tonic 
i  or  ie,  and   also  by  partial   dissimilation  to  final  atonic  a:  cItara 

>  sitentj  cienaga  >  sienega.1 

2.  Before  tonic  or  pretonic  u  by  progressive  assimilation  to  tlie 
more  closed  vowel:  testartjdo  >  testerudo,  rasurar  >  resurar,  am- 
bulancia  >  embolansa.3 

3.  When  final  and  posttonic  after  g,  gu :  paragtjas  >  paragiie, 
arruga  >  arrugue. 

4.  When  in  the  initial  syllable  before  ?':4  trasquilar  >  tresquilar, 
trasquila  >  tresquila,  aspirar  >  espirar. 

5.  After   tonic   a   and   before   final   a  by   dissimilation:   agata 

>  dgucda.    There  seems  to  be  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  a  manifest 
tendency  for  atonic  a  after  g  to  become  e,  see  above  3. 

§  41.  a  >  i.  1.  By  progressive  assimilation  before  tonic  i,  and 
also  by  the  influence  of  a  preceding-  palatal,  eh  or  ft  (see  §  47  and 
Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  776):  anadir  >  aftidir.'0 

2.    By  dissimilation   or  through   influence   of  English,  carnaval 

>  carnival. 

§  42.  a  >  o.  1.  When  posttonic  and  final  in  some  words  which 
are  used  only  in  the  masculine  gender  in  New  Mexican  Spanish: 
avena  >  aveno,  cerca  >  cerco,  venera  >  venero,  escapatoria  >  esca- 
patorio,  unaza  >  uftazo,  membrilla  >  membrio.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  reason  for  this  change,  here,  than  the  analogy  of  masculine 
nouns  in  o.     Compare  also  tlaceme,  pesame  >  pldcemo,  pcsamo,  §  48,  2. 

2.    Before    tonic    u    by    progressive    assimilation:    badulque 

>  bodoque. 

§  43.  a  >  ii.  1.  Medial  and  before  tonic  a,  by  dissimilation 
and  with  a  probable  influence  of  the  preceding  palatal  ch  (see  §  41, 1): 
machacar  =  machucar.    Korting  (5942)  gives  mdrculus  as  the  source 


1  citera  <  cithara,  dates  from  Vulgar  Latin,  cf.  Recueil  D'Anciens  Textes 
Bas-Latins  (Paul  Meyer,  Paris  1877),  p.  1,  1.22. 

2  Cienega  for  cienaga  is  found  in  nearly  all  Spanish  America,  cf.  Mar  den, 
Sp.  Dial.  Alex.  City,  §  19,  note. 

3  See  also  §  25, 2. 

4  In  espirat  there  may  he  a  confusion  of  the  prefixes  as,  es,  as  in  Old  Spanish 
asconder,  ascuchar  >  modern  Spanish  esconder,  escuchar,  cf.  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist., 
§  17,  4.  Tresquilar  was  not  rare  in  older  Spanish,  cf.  Don  Quixote,  I,  VII.  See  also 
Cuervo,  Apunt.,  §  786. 

5  Also  Old  Spanish,  see  Schu char dt,  Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  ZeitschriftV,  311. 
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of  both  machucar  and  machucar,  but  does  not  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  different  forms.  The  Academy  Dictionary  (1890)  also  gives  both. 
I  have  never  found  the  form  machucar  in  modern  Spanish,  so  I  fancy 
it  is  purely  an  Old  Spanish  form.  Cuervo  (Apuntaciones,  §  471) 
would  see  a  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two  forms,  but  says 
that  the  Bogotans  only  use  machucar. 

2.  After  tonic  i  and  before  o:  cernIcalo  >  samiculo.  For  the 
change  er  >  ar,  see  §  45,  2. 

Galician  has  u  for  a  also,  samiculo  (Piiiol,  283),  so  that  the 
New  Mexican  form  is  probably  of  G-alician  source.  In  Cuba  is  found, 
sarnicalo  (Esteban  Pichardo,  339),  and  also  in  Columbia  (Cuervo, 
Apuntaciones,  §  778). 

§  44.  a  >  ia.  (For  tonic  a  >  ia,  see  §  35.)  When  after  tonic 
a  or  i  and  final  in:   cesara  >  Sesaria,   Lina  >  Linia  (LiFia),   farza 

>  jarsia,  seguranza  >  seguransia.  This  phenomenon  is  rare  and 
limited  to  Santa  Fe,  and  vicinity  to  the  north.  The  development  of 
epenthetic  i  before  final  atonic  a  is  found  also  in  Asturias,  Santander, 
Zamora,  Salamanca,  Caceres,  Badajoz,  Miranda.1 

§  45.    e  >  a.    1.    By    influence    of    the    nasal   consonant,    en 

>  an,  §  23. 

2.  Initial  erm,  ern  >  arm,  am,  by  the  influence  of  the  r  -f  nasals 
(see  §  43):  cernIcalo  >  sarnicalo,  ermitano  >  almitafio."1 

3.  By  influence  of  r  only:  certificado  >  sariificau. 

4.  By  progressive  assimilation:  catecismo  >  catacismo? 

5.  By  regressive  assimilation:  despedazar  >  despadasar. 

6.  When  final  and  posttonic:  troje  >  troja,  acemite  >  semita. 
The  change  here  is  probably  due  to  analogy  with  feminine  nouns 
ending  in  a. 

§  46.  e  >  i.  1.  By  regressive  assimilation  before  tonic  i: 
vestido  >  vistido,   Benino  >  B  initio,  vecino  >  visino,  etc.4     In  the 


1  See  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Lcones,  §6. 

2  Compare  with  this  the  more  common  Asturian  development  of  erm  >>  arm, 
armanu,  armosu,  numaru  (Munthe,  Anteckningar,  21).  For  er  >  ar,  see  M eye r- 
Liihke  I,  §361,  and  Cuervo,  Apunt.  §778. 

*  Found  also  in  Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apnnt.  §784)  and  Asturias  (Munthe, 
Anteckningar,  22). 

4  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  changes  of  atonic  e  >>  i,  atonic  i  |>  e, 
due  to  assimilation  and  dissimilation,  in  Spanish  are  very  common  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  language.  The  changes  are  also  found  in  all  the  Romance  languages  and 
dialects.    When  atonic,  e  and  i  do  not  vary  so  very  much,  so  that  the  tonic  vowel 
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verbs   which  have  e  and  ?',  there  may  also  be  influence  of  the  i  of 
the  stem  in  the  other  forms.    For  i  >  e,  see  §  49. 

2.  By  assimilation  before  atonic  i:  hervidero  >  jirvidero, 
Americano  >  Amiricano,  legislador  >  ligislador. 

3.  By  progressive  assimilation  after  tonic  or  atonic  ?':  impetu 
>  impito,  impetoso  >  impitoso,  antiguedad  >  antigiiidd, 

4.  By  regressive  assimilation  before  tonic  id:  leccion  >  lision, 
decision  >  disision,  imperfeccion  >  imperfision,  seccion  >  sision, 
confesion  >  confision,  mencion  >  minsion,  competicion  >  compitision. 
The  cause  here  is  the  extremely  closed  i  in  id,  which  influences  the 
preceding  e  and  has  a  tendency  to  close  it,  that  is,  to  convert  it  to  an 
?',  a  well  established  case  of  umlaut.  Compare  Spanish  e  <  Lat.  e,  oi- 
ls, i  >  i  before  the  yod  in  vitreu  >  vidrio,  fenestra  >  finiestra,  etc.1 

5.  When  before  nasal  +  cons,  e  >  i,  see  §  25,  2. 

6.  When  before  or  after  s,  through  the  influence  of  s,  whose 
place  of  articulation  is  closer  to  i  than  e,2  +  the  influence  of  tonic  u: 

a)  seguro  >  siguro,  segun  >  sigun,  asegurar  >  asigurar, 
SEGUNDo  >  si g undo. 3 

b)  With  also  a  probable  additional  influence  of  the  following 
nasal  or  palatal:  senal  >  sifiaJ,  senor  >  sinor,4  manejar  >  manijar. 

c)  As  a  general  rule  in  the  prefix  des,  with  the  additional 
influence   of  the   analogy  to   the  prefix   dis:    descubrir  >  discubrir, 


or  the  more  accented  vowel  assimilates  a  preceding  or  following  e  or  i.    A  few 
instances  will  suffice.    Some  authors  show  a  tendency  for  e  >  i,  others  to  i  >>  e : 

e>i:  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  1-i,  15,  G2;  Juan  del  Encina,  55,  282; 
Gasparde  Villagra,  5,19,103,108;  Don  Quixote,  30,35;  Santa  Teresa,  32,38, 
46,  55;  i  >  e:  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  20,  223,  225;  Corvacho,  1,  30,  43,  111, 
113;  Gaspar  de  Villagra,  1,  15,  58,  124;  Don  Quixote,  2,  11,  35;  Lope  de 
Rueda,  28,  32;  Lopez  de  Ayala,  130,  185,  219,  226.  See  also  Carnoy,  Le 
Latin  d'Espagne,  §§  3,  4. 

1  See  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hint.,  §§  11,  18;  Baist,  Grundriss  I,  p.  886,  §  20. 
This  change  is  found  frequently  in  Old  Spanish  and  also  in  the  modern  dialects 
without  exception.  For  Old  Spanish,  cf.  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  14,  15,  62; 
Berceo,  Sto.  Domingo  de  Silos,  6,  79,  121;  Juan  del  Encina,  confision,  35, 
perfision,  282;  Juan  de  Mena,  perficidn,  11,  77,  etc. 

2  See  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §777. 

3  siguro,  sigun,  asigurar,  mijor,  are  very  frequent  inSantaTeresa:  siguro, 
9,  27,  36,  38;  sigun,  4,  9,  32;  asigurar,  36,  46;  mijor,  10,  r5,  32,  55.  They  are 
common  to  most  Spanish  dialects  and  date  from  Vulgar  Latin  times,  Schuchardt, 
Vocalismus  I,  307,  382. 

4  Found  practically  in  all  the  modern  dialects,  see  Mar  den,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex. 
Citg,  §20;  Munthe,  Anteckningar,  p.  20;  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  777;  Cane. 
Pop.  Turolense,  1036;  Meyer -Luhke  I,  §352. 
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DESCONTENTO    >    disCOntCTlto,     DESCOMPUESTO    >    diSCOIfipUestO,     DESCUIDO 

>  discuido,  desvario  >  disvario. 

In  b)  the  cause  may  be  the  nasals  m,  n,  n,  which  often  cause 
e  >  i,  in  Portuguese,  Florentine  Italian.  Old  Spanish,1  Asturian,  New 
Mexican  Spanish,  etc.,  see  §  25  and  n.  1. 

7.  In  the  radical  changing1  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  with 
stem  vowel  e,  hy  influence  of  the  forms  with  r.  sekvir  >  sirvir, 
pedir  >  pidir,  decir  >  disir,  etc.  Possibly  there  is  direct  separate- 
umlaut  as  in  §  46, 1. 

§  47.  Direct  palatal  influence,  e  >  i  when  posttonic,  after  the 
palatals  ch,  II  (=  y),  y,  sh,  n,  rr!1  The  place  of  articulation  for  these 
palatal  consonants  is  much  closer  to  i  than  to  e,  hence  the  change: 

a)  after  ch:  leche  >  lechi,  sanchez  >  sanchis,  coche  >  cochi, 
noche  >  noclii,3  comanche  >  cumancM. 

b)  after  U  (=  y)  or  y  (see  also  ae,  ee  >  ai,  ei,  etc.  §§  62, 
68,  69):  calle  >  cayi  or  cai,  valle  >  vayi  or  vai,  oye  >  oyi,  oi, 
leyes  >  leis,  roye  >  royi,  roi. 

c)  after  sh :  punshe  >  punshi,  Eng.  cash  >  quiashe  >  quiashi, 
see  also  §  241. 

d)  after  n:  suene  >  sueni,  suenen  >  suenin,  regane  >  regani, 
ene  >  eui,  etc. 

e)  after  rr  (not  very  common):  corre  >  curri  (also  curve). 

§  48.    e  >  o.    1.   By  regressive  assimilation  before  tonic  o  or  u: 

ELOGIO  >  Ologio,    TERTULIA   >   tortulia. 

2.  When  final  in  proparoxytones  by  analogy  to  masculine  nouns 
in  o:  pesame  >  pesamo,  placeme  >  placemo. 


§  49.  i  >  e.4  1.  Before  tonic  i  by  dissimilation:  milicia  >  melisia, 
Vigil  >  Begil,  visita  >  vesita,  medicina  >  medesina,  oficina  >  ofesina, 
escribir  >  escrebir,  admitir  >  almetir,  ridiculo  >  rediculo,  etc. 

2.   Before  atonic  i  by  dissimilation:  imitar  >  cmitar,  diligencia 


1  In  El  Poema  de  Alexandre  etc.,  see  also  Meyer-Liibke,  I,  p.  297-298. 

2  See  also  Hills,  New  Mexican  Spanish,  p.  712,3,  and  Espinosa,  Los 
Comanches,  p.  9,  n.  1. 

3  Nochi,  enti,  elli,  li,  etc.  occur  inBerceo,  where  there  is  a  general  tendency 
for  final  atonic  e  >■  i,  a  peculiarity  of  modern  Asturian  and  Leonese.  See  Menendez 
Tidal,  El  Dialecto  Lcones,  §  7.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  also  in  Jndeo-Spanish, 
according  to  Wiener  (Mod.  Phil.,  I). 

4  For  e  >  i,  and  the  occurrence  of  e  >  i  and  i  >  e,  through  assimilation  and 
dissimilation  in  Old  Spanish,  see  §  46, 1,  2,  and  n.  1. 
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>  deligensia,  felicidad  >  felesidd,  eligir  >  elegir,  positivo  >  posetivo, 
habilidad  >  habelidd,  etc. 

3.  When  initial  in  oxytones  of  three  syllables  before  pretonic  u, 
by  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  tongue:  i  >  i  >  e:  diputado  >  dcputau, 
circular  >  sercular,  tributar  >  trebutar,  cirujano  >  serujcuio,  etc. 

4.  When  before  nasal  consonants,  see  §  24, 2. 

5.  In  the  prefix  ins  +  V  or  £  <  Lat.  ins,  which  becomes  es  in 
some  words:  instruments  >  estrumento,  inspector  >  espetor,  instincto 

>  estinto,  instituto  >  estihito.  Really,  modern  Spanish  ins  >  is,  the 
form  common  in  Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apuntac'wnes,  §  816),  and  the  Italian 
development  of  Latin  ins  +  p  or  t.  The  group  ns  was  from  Vulgar 
Latin  times  simple  s,  and  the  preceding  vowel  probably  nasal  (see 
Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §  171).  It  is  very  likely  that  the  old 
change  of  ins  >  es,  was  due  to  a  slight  nasal  influence  which  later 
disappeared,  for  the  Old  Spanish  estrumento,  Old  French  estrument, 
estruir,  estorer,  point  to  an  early  change  of  Ins  >  Is  >  es.  This  Old 
Spanish  tendency  of  initial  ins  +  p  or  t  to  become  es  is  the  one  still 
in  operation  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  and  whether  the  change  was 
originally  due  to  a  nasal  influence,  or  analogy  to  in  -f  cons.  >  en,  is 
hard  to  say,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trace  of  n  in  the  Old  French 
and  Old  Spanish  examples  quoted  above,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  and 
also  in  Portuguese,  we  conclude  that  often  in  Vulgar  Latin  ins  became  is 

>  es.  Modern  Italian  shows  the  original  i  with  no  trace  of  nasality, 
while  the  modern  French  instrument  [£:  struma],  and  modern  Spanish 
instrumento  are  evidently  of  erudite  source,  and  in  the  last,  the 
Spanish  dialects  again  rebel  against  ns  and  say,  istrumento,  etc.,  as 
in  Bogota  and  rarely  in  New  Mexico.1  es  <  ins  is  also  found  in 
Aragon,2  Santander,3  Galicia,4  Mexico,5  Argentine.6 

§  50.  o  >  a.  1.  When  in  the  initial  syllable  and  immediately 
before  tonic  or  atonic  u  due  to  dissimilation,  and  probably  also  to 
the  tendency  to  make  the  vowels  more  open  in  the  cases  where  r 
follows  the  o:  ocupar  >  acupar,  volumen  >  balumen,  Osuna  >  Asiina, 
orgullo  >  arguyo,  oscuro  >  ascuro  (also  escuro).    This  phenomenon 


1  Examples  of  the  Latin  prefix  i(n)s  >  es,  in  Old  Spanish  are:  Crdnica 
General,  64;  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  estrumento,  178;  Corvacho,  estrumento, 
94,  153. 

"  Cantas  Baturras,  5G,  G8. 

3  Mugica,  Dial.  Cast.,  §4. 

4  Cuveiro  Pifiol,  123. 

5  Prieto,  Musa  Callejera,  147. 
e  Maspero,  VIII. 

3* 
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is  peculiar  to  Santa  Fe,  and  not  found  at  all  in  any  other  place  in 
New  Mexico.1 

2.  After  tonic  a  by  progressive  assimilation :  parroco  >  pdrraco, 
catalogo  >  catdlago. 

3.  By  dissimilation  before  o  +  o:  jocoso  >  jacoso.2 

4.  Unclassified:  alcohol  >  alcalwl  >  alcojol,  ocasionado  >  aca- 
sionau. 

The  first  instance  is  due  to  assimilation  to  initial  a,  and  the 
last  by  influence  of  guttural  a  with  the  preceding1  guttural  c. 

§  51.  o  >  e.  1.  In  the  initial  groups  pro,  ro,  do,  when  before 
tonic  u  by  dissimilation,  and  probably  also  by  analogy  to  the  common 
prefixes  pre,  re,  de:  procurar  >  precurar,*  documento  >  dccumento, 
robusto  >  rebusto.  In  pretesta  <  (protesta),  there  may  be  analogy 
to  pretesto  <  (pretexto).  This  change  is  found  also  in  Asturias, 
Galicia,  Mexico.4 

2.  In  the  initial  groups  os  +  c,  b,  p,  t:  hospital  >  espital, 
obsequio  >  esequio,  obscuro  >  escuro,  escuridd,  etc.,  ostentacion 
>  estentacion.  This  change  is  explained  by  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist., 
§  39, 3,  as  due  to  analogy  to  the  regular  Spanish  development  of  e 
before  s  -f  cons,  from  Vulgar  Latin  is,  es  +  cons,  as  Spanish  escribir, 
espacio,  etc.  This  phenomenon  is  found  in  Asturias,5  Aragon,6  Chile,7 
Colombia,4  Argentine,9  Mexico,10  Galicia,11  and  is  frequent  in  the 
Spanish  of  the  XlVth,  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.12 

3.  When  final  and  posttonic  in  a  few  words:  remanso  >  remanse, 


1  Argulloso  occurs  in  Corvacho  (1439),  83;   ascuras  in  Sanchez  de  Badajoz 
I,  35G  (=  a  oscuras?),  and  also  in  modern  Aragonese,  cf.  Cane-  Pop.  Turol,  copla,  387. 

2  Only  in  Santa  Fe,  see  1.  above. 

3  For  e  <<  o,  due  perhaps  to  dissimilation  before  u,  compare  vcluntad  <<  vol- 
untate,  Cid,  226,  334,  338,  1418,  3052,  etc. 

4  Munthe,  Anteckningar,  p.  56;  Cuveiro  Pi  hoi,  256;  Musa  Callejera,  159. 

5  Munthe,  A?itechningar,  56. 

6  Voces  Aragonesas,  I. 

7  Echcverria  y  Eeyes,  Voces  usades  in  Chile,  173. 

8  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §710. 

9  Maspero,  IX. 

10  Musa  Callejera,  148. 

11  Cuveiro  Pihol,  115. 

"  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  escuro,  292;  Cane,  de  Baena,  escuro,  47;  Juan  de 
Men  a,  37,  77;  Corvacho,  118,  183;  Lucas  Fernandez,  51,  132,  157;  Juan  del 
Encina,  33,  189;  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  38;  Torres  Naharro,  89,  331;  Calisto 
e  Melibea,  44,  74,  81;  Don  Quixote,  I,  80,  93;  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon,  42,  90,  108,  185; 
Rouanet,  Autos,  etc.  Vol.  IV,  1,33. 
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esqueleto  >  esqnelete,    establo  >  esteble   (also    English    influence), 
ungubnto  >  inguente. 

There,  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  final  post  tonic  o  >  e,  after 
dentals  and  liquids  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Compare  M.  Pidal's 
examples  in  Old  Spanish  o  >  e,  Gram.  Hist.,  §29,2.  For  inguente, 
see  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  046. 

§  52.  o  >  i.  1.  In  the  group  cho  (by  analogy  with  the  group 
che  >  chi?)   through    the    palatal    influence,   see    §  47  a:    chocolate 

>  chicoJatc,  serrucho  >  serruchi. 

2.  Other  cases:  astrologo  >  astroligo,  cuanto  mas  >  contimds, 
see  §  74  for  ua  >  o.  The  form  euantimds  is  found  in  Santa  Teresa, 
Escritos,  p.  23,  and  is  also  found  in  Mexico,1  Argentine,2  Aragon.3 
The  New  Mexican  Spanish  form  is  the  same,  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  ua  >  o,  as  indicated  above. 

§53.   o  >  it.   1.  By  regressive  assimilation  before  u:  revolucion 

>  revulusion,  comunidad  >  cumunidd. 

2.  By  regressive  assimilation  before  tonic  i:  boniga  >  maTiiga, 
lombriz  >  lumbris. 

In  the  last  two  there  may  be  also  influence  of  the  neighboring 
labial  consonants. 

3.  When  before  semi-consonant  i  -f-  tonic  vowels  (see  also  §  46,4): 
ocioso  >  usioso,  opcion  >  usion.    (Umlaut.) 

4.  lu  all  radical  changing  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  with 
stem  vowel  o  by  influence  of  the  forms  with  u:  dormir  >  durmir 
morir  >  murir,  podrir  >  pudrir,  etc.,  see  also  §  46,  7. 

This  last  phenomenon  of  o  >  u  is  of  universal  occurrence  in 
the  modern  Spanish  dialects,  being  due  to  analogy  with  the  forms 
with  k,  durmio,  murio,  etc,  as  indicated  above,  the  latter  being  cases 
of  direct  umlaut, 

§  54.    u  >  o.    1.  By  progressive  assimilation:  a)  after  o,  Eomulo 

>  Ilomolo,   coyuntura  >  coyontura;   b)   after  a:   ambulancia  >  em- 
bolansa. 

2.  By  regressive  assimilation:  musolina  >  mosolina. 

3.  By  partial  regressive  assimilation  and  other  influences: 
suspender  >  sospender,  recuperar  >  recoperar,  juventud  >  jovcntii 
(also  by  influence  of  joven). 


1  Prieto,  Musa  Callejera,  155. 

1  Maspero,  IX. 

3  Cosas  Baturras,  31. 
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4.  By  dissimilation:  fulminante  >  forminanie,  suspibab  >  sos- 
pirar,  suspibo  >  sospiro,  acumulab  >  acomularA 

5.  When  final  in  proparoxytones  and  paroxy  tones,  tlH'ough  the 
difficulty  of  producing  a  well  rounded  u  when  far  removed  from  the 
accent,  u  >  y,  >  o  >  g:  a)  i'mpitu  >  impito,  espibitu  >  cspirito. 

b)  cobpus  >  corpos,  (Dia  de  Corpos),  teibu  >  tribo.  This  change 
is  in  harmony  with  a  regular  Old  Spanish  law,  i.  e.  final  Latin  atonic 
6,  o,  u,  u  >  Sp.  o.  The  New  Mexican  Spanish  is  applying  the  law 
to  a  few  isolated  forms  which  were  originally  of  learned  origin. 

In  Chifleta  <  chufleta,  the  u  has  become  i,  by  influence  of 
chiflar  and  through  palatal  cl>,  see  §  47. 

§  55.  Analogical  development  of  Latin  e,  6,  in  derivatives. 
When  Latin  tonic  e,  6  become  ie,  ue  in  Spanish,  the  dialects  carry 
on  the  development  also  to  all  derivatives  even  if  the  e  or  o  were 
originally  in  an  atonic  position,  and  even  the  literary  language  has 
accepted  many  such  forms. 

In  the  Spanish  of  New  Mexico  the  diphthongization  is  always 
found  in  all  derivatives  of  words  containing  the  changes  in  question, 
and  the  lack  of  diphthongization  is  rare. 

Examples:  a)  e  >  ie:  siertesa,  mieloso,  piedrada,  casamientero, 
vicntorron,  alientau,  ficrramknta,  nietesito,  tiendero,  dientista,  sieguedd, 
vientesillo,  bienisimo,  etc. 

b)  o  >  ue:  buenisimo,  espuclon,'1  huesamenta,  cspuelaso,  puerte- 
sucla,  casuclita,  cuelgaduras. 

B.   Vowel  Compounds. 

a)  Diphthongs.3 

§  56.  Initial  atonic  ai  >  i4  (see  also  Juxtaposition  §  87  and 
ahi  >  *,  §  63):   AiEADO  >  irado,b  aislado  >  islado. 


1  Sospirar,  sosjriro,  may  not  be  developed  from  the  Spanish  forms  with  it,  but 
may  be  preservations  of  the  regularly  developed  Old  Spanish  forms. 

2  Espuela  is  from  Old  High  German  Spor(o).  The  development  of  Germanic  o, 
to  ue  in  Spanish  conforming  with  Latin  o. 

3  In  our  classification  of  vowel  compounds  we  follow  the  generally  accepted 
modern  Spanish  terminology.  The  cases  of  vowel  compounds  not  resulting  in  a  new 
vowel,  but  where  the  hiatus  is  broken  by,  e  and  0  >  i  and  m,  are  treated  under 
Juxtaposition,  IV. 

4  While  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  766,  gives  instances  of  aho  >  o,  eu  >  u,  etc., 
he  does  not  cite  a  single  instance  of  ahi,  ai  >  i. 

5  This  may  not  be  a  New  Mexican  development,  but  a  form  preserved  from 
Old  Spanish  and  regularly  developed  from  Latin  Tratu. 
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§  57.  Initial  ,\u  >  u  (see  also  §  87,  Juxtaposition,  and  \m  ;  u, 
$  66):  aullar  >  uyar,  aumento  >  utnento.  This  phenomenon  is  found 
also  in  Bogota,  cf.  Cuervo,  Apuntacioncs,  §  766. 

§  58.  Tonic  or  atonic  au  >  a oro:  a)  au  >  a -J  attnque  >  anqur, 
onque  (see  §  34),  Fausti'n  >  Fastin,  precauct6n  >  precasion,  causa 

>  cosa  (rare). 

b)    au  >  o:  autoridad  >  otoridd,  Laurel  a  >  Lorela,  automovil 

>  otomoril.     Compare    Latin    au  >  o,   in   aueu(ju)  >  oro,   auricla 

>  oreja,  etc.  a  phenomenon  dating  from  Vulgar  Latin.    See  Grand- 
gent,  V.  L,  §  229. 

§  59.  ei  >  c  or  i,  in  the  numerals  veinte  y  uno  to  veinte  y 
nucve,  but  veinte  and  treinta  always  when  alone:  veinte  y  dos  >  vcn- 
tidos,  vintidos,  treinta  y  cinco  >  trcntisinco  >  trintisinco,  etc.  The 
rule  is,  then,  that  the  change  of  ei  >  e  or  i  takes  place  when  it 
loses  its  accent  through  proclisis  and  by  regressive  assimilation.  The 
change  to  e  is  the  more  common.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  both  of  these  phenomena  may  be  preserved  from  different  Old 
Spanish  dialects,  since  both  developments  occur  in  the  old  language.2 

§  60.  Eu  >  u,  in  the  initial  or  medial  syllable,  tonic  or  atonic 
(see  also  Juxtaposition,  §83):  reumos  >  rxunos,  Europa  >  Uropa,* 
Eusebio  >  Usebio,  Eulogia  >  Ulogia,  Eulalia  >  Vlalia,  Eustaquio 

>  Ustaquio,  Eufemia  >  Ufcmia,  Eleuterio  >  JEluterio,  Lirferio.* 

1.    Rarely  Eu  >  o :   Eulogia  >  Ologia,  Eufrasia  >  Ofrasla. 

§  61.  eu  <  ep  -f-  c  >  au:  recepcion  >  resension  >  rcsausion, 
concepcion  >  conseusion  >  consausion,  excepcion  >  cscusion  >  esausioii, 
The  middle  stage  is  the  regular  New  Mexican  Spanish  development 
(see  §  176),  and  the  change  to  au  is  peculiar  to  Santa  Fe.  For  the 
cause  of  the  change  see  §  176. 

b)   Dissyllabic  groups. 

§  62.  ae  >  e  or  ai  (see  also  §  68).  When  ae  has  the  accent 
on  the  first  vowel,  the  regular  development  in  New  Mexico  is  to  ai, 
and  when  the  accent  is  on  the  e,  the  result  is  e,  but  the  rule  is  not 
a  fixed  one,  and  the  development  ae,  ae  >  c  is  everywhere  prevalent 

1  Cf.  au  >  rt,  in  the  Latin  of  Spain,  c.radi.  auuslux,  Clarfio,  etc.,  (Carnoy,  86). 
See  also  Lindsay,  Latin  Languaijc,  §38. 

2  Cf.  M.  Pidal,  El  Dialccto  Leoncs,  §  16. 

8  Uropa  is  found  in  El  Poema  de  Ferndn  Gonzalez,  Copla  733,  and  is  also 
found  in  Argentine  (Maspero,  YII). 

4  Also  found  in  Bogota,  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §766. 
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in  New  Mexico,  while  in  the  words  caer,  truer  the  di  development  is 
the  only  regular  one  in  all  parts,  except  Taos  and  Albuquerque, 
where  the  changes  teaee,  caer  >  trcr,  qucr  are  also  found.  Examples: 
maestro  >  mestro,  maistro,  Rafael  >  Puifel,  Bafail,  Israel  >  Isrel, 
Israil,  traera  >  traird,  caer  >  cai(r)  (Taos,  Albuquerque,  qucr), 
traer  >  trai(r)  (Taos,  Albuq.  also  trer)  cab  >  cai,  traen  >  train.1 
Ac  is  rarely  preserved  in  any  of  the  popular  dialects,  but  the 
resulting  changes  are  not  everywhere  the  same.  The  rule  ae  >  ai, 
ae  >  e,  is  also  closely  followed  in  other  dialects  but,  as  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  the  rule  is  not  absolute.  For  epenthetic  y  introduced 
to  break  the  hiatus  in  New  Mexico,  Asturias  (Munthe,  Antccfcningar, 
48),  eager,  traycr,  etc.,  see  §  97.  The  change  ae  (and  also  ae,  though 
less  frequently)  >  ai,  is  found  in  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  Chile  (Lenz, 
Chil.  Stud,,  I,  273),  Buenos  Ayres,  Vizcaya  (Harden,  Sp.  Dial  Mcx. 
City,  §  21),  Andalusia,  (Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  313), 
Judeo-Spanish  (Subak,  in  Zeitschrift  XXX,  136),  Asturias,  (Munthe, 
AntecJcningar,  48),  Aragon  (Cantas  Baturras,  15,  20,  31),  Bogota 
(Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  768).  The  change  of  ae>  e  is  more  frequent  in 
Bogota,  New  Mexico,  Asturias,  (and  in  the  last  two  dialects  ae  >  (also) 
aye,  as  we  have  indicated  already).  Compare  ae  >  e  in  Vulgar  and 
Classic  Latin.  Latin  ae  >  e  was  of  very  early  date,  and  ai  was  a 
still  older  group  for  ae.2  The  development  of  ae  >  ai  was  regular 
in  Spanish,  amatis  >  amades  >  amdis,  etc.,  but  other  developments 
are  also  found.3 

§  63.    Initial  ahi  >  i  (see  also  ai  >  i,  §  56) :   ahincarse  >  in- 
carsc,  ahijar  >  ijar,  ahijado  >  ijado. 

Barely  the  forms  dijau,  dincarse,  etc.  are  also  found. 

§  64.    Initial   or   medial   ao,   aho  >  o   (see   also  Juxtaposition 

§    87):    A    OJO    >    OJO,    DESAHOGO    >    dcSOgO,    EXTRAORBINARIO   >    CStfOr- 

dinario,  tapaojo  >  tapojo,  sanahoria  >  sanoria,  ahorcar  >  orcar, 
ahorrar  >  orrar,  ahogarse  >  ogarsc,  compraeon  >  compraon  >  com- 
pron,  PAEA  donde  >  paondc  >  ponde,  etc.4 


1  In  trer,  quer,  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §764,  sees  an  influence  of  the  vowel 
which  characterizes  the  conjugation.     This  explanation  does  not  convince  me. 

2  Hale  and  Buck,  Latin  Grammar,  §  10,  a. 

3  AE  =  ai  in  Lucas  Fernandez,  trai,  62,  122;  Sanchez  de  Badajoz, 
trai,  1,354;  Santa  Teresa,  tray,  trayn,  14,  41,  44,  47,  54;  Comedia  del  Esclavo 
del  Demonio  (Buchanan),  cay,  54,  etc.  ae  >  a,  is  found  in  Torres  Naharro  I, 
mastro,  375,  400,  asta  (=  A  esta),  414,  etc. 

4  This  change  occurs  also  in  Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §764). 
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§  65.  Final  ao  >  aw.  cacao  >  cacau,  bao  >  ban.  When  the 
group  ao  is  the  result  of  the  fall  of  an  intervocalic  consonant,  this 
change  does  not  always  take  place.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  the 
ao  >  au  when  the  intervocalic  consonant  in  question  fell  early,  while 
in  cases  when  the  cousonant  has  disappeared  recent!}',  the  group  may 
not  necessarily  become  au,  but  remain. 

1.  ado  >  ao  >  au:  comprado  >  comprau,  lado  >  lau,  soldado 
>  soldan,  estado  >  estau,  etc.  The  s  added  for  the  plural  does  not 
alter  the  change:  soldaus,  laus,  etc. 

2.  When  the  silent  consonant  is  not  d,  the  rule  is  more  capricious: 
caballo  >  cabayo  >  cabao,  centavo  >  scntao,  sentau,  mano  >  mao, 
m&u,  alcabo  >  alcao,  alcau,  alco,  llevaron  >  ycvaon,  hago  >  hao 
(see  §  29). 

The  above  phenomena  are  common,  especially  ado  >  au,  in  the 
popular  language  of  many  regions,  both  in  Spain  and  America.  See 
Baist,  Grundriss,  884,  §  11;  Munthe,  Anteckningar,  31;  Meyer- 
Liibke  I,  §  435.  In  Bogota  ao  remains,  See  Cuervo  Ajmntaciones, 
§  752;  also  in  Castilian,  Araujo,  Fond.  Kast.,  page  67. 

§  QQ.  Initial  ahu  >  u  (see  also  au  >  u,  §  57):  ahumar  >  umar,1 
ahuyentar  >  uyentar. x) 

§  67.  ee  >  e,  when  the  last  e  has  the  accent:  creer .  >  crcr, 
leer  >  Icr,  creexcia  >  crensia.  (See  Juxtaposition  §  82).  This  is 
the  application  of  an  old  law,  see  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §31, 2a. 
Where  the  literary  language  has  now  ee,  the  old  language  had  often 
developed  ce  to  c,  cf.  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  crencia,  247,  crcr, 
24,258,  etc. 

§  68.  ee  >  ei,  monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic,  when  the  first  e  has 
the  accent  (see  §  62):  creen  >  crcin,  lee  >  lei,  cree  >  era.  When 
dissyllabic  it  may  develop  to  eyi  [eiij:  creen  >  crcin  or  crcyin 
[kreiin],  lee  >  lei  or  leyi  [leii]  etc.  Furthermore  one  may  hear 
everywhere,  creye,  leye,  etc.  (see  §  83,  Note  2).  This  development  of 
e  >  i,  when  in  hiatus  with  a  preceding  tonic  e,  is  common  in  Old 
Spanish  as  in  re(g)e  >  ree  >  rei,  le(g)e  >  lee  >  lei,2  etc.  See 
Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §  28,2.    See  also  ae  >  at,  §  62. 


1  Also  ajumar,  ajuyentar,  see  §  139. 

*  The  New  Mexican  Spanish  plurals  are,  Uis,  lets  or  leyis,  reis,  rets  or  reyis,  etc. 
Compare,  Old  Spanish,  reis,  bueis,  M.  P  i  d  a  1 ,  Gram.  Hist.,  §  75. . 
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§  60.     ei  >  i    (see    §  59):    sonbeir  >  sonrir    etc.,    engreirse 

>  ingrirse  etc.,   reir  >  rir,  freir  >  frir,  que  diz   que  >  queisque, 

>  quisquc,  veia  >  via. { 

The  New  Mexicans  often  say  also,  sonriir,  riir  (the  intermediate 
stage?). 

§  70.    eo  >  id  or  o  (see  also  §  83) :  creoque  >  croque,  Loecadia 

>  Liocaria  or  Locaria,  Creo  en  Dios  >  Orion  Dios,  Crondios, 
Teodosia  >  Todosio,  pero  >  peo  >  po,  no  veo  bien  >  no  vio  hi  en. 
See  also  §  9,  and  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §§  764 — 768. 

c)  Semi  -  consonantal  i,  u  +  vowel. 

§  71.  ia  >  a.  1.  When  tonic  by  dissimilation  before  i  +  vowel 
of  a  following  syllable  diario  >  dario,  penitenciaria  <  penitensaria. 

2.  When   medial   and   tonic  before   the    palatal  ch:    cariancho 

>  carancho,  muy  reancho  <  murrianeho  or  murrancho. 

3.  When  final  and  post  tonic  in  molestia  >  molest  a,  probably  a 
new  formation   made  directly  from  molestar,  as  ayuda  (ayudar),  etc. 

§  72.  ie  >  e  when  tonic  before  i  +  vowel  by  dissimilation  (see 
§  70):    paciencia  >  pasensia,    apariencia  >  aparensia,    conciencia 

>  consensia,  experiencia  >  esperensia,  conveniencia  >  convencnsia, 
ciencia  >  sensia,  obediencia  >  obedensia. 2  This  phenomenon  occurs 
also  in  Santander,  Vizcaya  (Mugica  10,  46);  Galicia  (Cuveiro  Pinol, 
231);  Aragdn  (Cane.  Pop.  Turolense,  1256);  Asturias  (Rato  y  Hevia 
36).  See  also  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  901,  and  Maspero,  VI.  Greta 
(grieta)  must  be  of  western  Spanish-Portuguese  origin. 

§  73.  ie  >  i,  when  proclitic  in  the  numerals  from  dicz  y  sets 
to  dies  y  nueve:  disiseis,  disisiete,  disiocho,  disinucve,  and  also  in 
cientopiez  >  sintopie.  This  reduction  of  proclitic  ie  >  i  in  numerals 
dates  from  Old  Spanish  and  the  modern  dialects  have  preserved  it.3 


1  Via  may  be  formed  regularly  from  ver,  while  veia  is  from  the  Old  Spanish 
veer.  Via  is  found  in  the  XVth  century,  cf.  Juan  de  Men  a,  Obras,  81;  Calisfo 
c,  Melibea,  76;  also  in  XVIth  century  Lazarillo,  4,  20,  Von  Quixote  I,  15,  103; 
Gaspar  de  Villagra,  55;  Fernandez  de  Pulgar,  Claros  Varonas  de  Castillo,,  65. 
The  development  VEiA  >  via,  however,  is  not  improbable. 

2  Compare  also  the  reduction  of  tonic  ic  to  i  in  the  XVIth  century  in  -ellu 
>  -icllo^>  -Mo,  etc.    See  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §10,2. 

3  For  proclitic  ie~^>i  in  Old  Spanish  see  Primera  Cronica  General,  104,  105, 
114,  152,  155,  178,  193.  In  the  Misterio  de  los  Beyes  Magos  are  found  timpo,  vine, 
bine,  tine,  quiro,  etc.,  a  phenomenon  which  lead  some  to  believe  in  an  accentuation 
ie,  as  a  very  early  one,  probably  the  earliest,  from  e  ;>  ie,  thus,  e  >  £  ^>  ee  >  ie  >  i. 
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§  74.  ua  >  o  in  contimds  <  ctjantomIs.  For  o  >  i,  and 
cuantimds  found  in  Santa  Teresa,  see  §  52,  2. 

§  75.  For  Castilian  ue  (<  Lat.  o),  New  Mexican  Spanish  has  o 
in:  pos1  =  pues,  logo,  lo,  =  lucgo,  rogo  =  ruego.  This  phenomenon 
is  rare  and  evidently  of  Galician  or  Portuguese  origin. 

§  76.  uc  (through  an  older  accentuation  ue)  >  u,  when  tonic: 
pus '  =  pues,  tutano  =  tuetano.  Tutano  occurs  in  Corvacho,  135. 
Cf.  Korting  9354;  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  710. 

§  77.  ue  >  e.  This  interesting  phenomenon  is  rare;  it  has 
taken  place  in  the  following-  New  Mexican  words:  pruebo  >  iwebo, 
prebar,  etc,  grueso  >  greso,  (clueco  >  *culueco  >  culeco?).  The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  in  some  instances  in  Old  Spanish  from  original 
Latin  6  >  ue:  feonte  >  fruente  (found  as  late  as  Juan  del  Encina, 
315)  >  frente\  colobea  >  culuebra  >  culebra;  eloccu  >  flueco 
>  fleco,  etc.  In  Spanish  America,  prebo  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  law  seems  to  be  ue  >  c,  after  an  I  or  r  medial  or  in  a 
group.  The  explanation  given  by  Mar  den  (Sp.  Dial,  Mex.  City,  20) 
and  accepted  by  Menendez  Pidal  {Gram.  Hist,  §  13)  seems  to 
be  final.2 

§  78.  uo  >  o,  tonic  or  atonic:  a)  tonic:  lenguon  >  lengon, 
afectuoso  >  afetoso,  eespetuoso  >  rcspetoso,  impetuoso  >  impitoso, 
vietuoso  >  virioso. 

b)  atonic:  de  continuo  >  de  contino,  individuo  >  endivido, 
peepetuo  >  perpeto,  monsteuo  >  mostro. 

The  u  here  is  very  weak,  and  the  o  being  stronger  absorbs  it. 
The  change  may  be  compared  to  the  fall  of  u  before  tonic  u  or  atonic 


Menendez  Tidal  (Cantar  de  Mio  Cid,  p.  145)  is  of  o  different  opinion.  See  also 
Goidanich,  L'origine  e  le  forme  della  Dittongazione  Romanza  (Halle,  1907)  pp.  15-18. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  ie  could  be  reduced  to  i,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
become  e,  see  §  71.  The  reduction  of  proclitic  ie  >  i  is  found  also  in  Chile,  Mexico, 
cf.  Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Alex.  City,  §  17.  In  Santander  ie  >  e,  in  the  numerals  also 
as.  §  72.  and  not  i,  Mugica,  p.  10.  Compare  also  the  early  reduction  of  ie  «  e) 
>  e  in  Anglo-Norman  (Suchier,  Grober's  Grundriss  1,572). 

1  Pues  <C  POST,  is  a  regular  development,  while,  pos  (Galician  and  Tortuguese) 
is  the  result  of  post,  used  as  a  proclitic,  Pus  is  a  development  of  pues,  probably 
through  an  original  accentuation,  *pues.  Pos  and  pus  are  both  found  in  all  the 
modern  dialects.  See  Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §15,  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones, 
§766;  Mugica,  Dial.  Cast.,  11. 

2  In  the  modern  Spanish  dialects,  the  phenomenon  is  also  found  in  Aragonese 
(Cantos  Baturras,  prebar,  77);  Asturian  (Marden,  ut  supra). 
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o  in  Vulgar  Latin  i  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  and  a 
phenomenon  not  rare  in  older  Spanish  literature:    Fern  an  Goncdlez 
antigo    184,   216;    Juan    del   Encina,    contino    64,    102,   107,   221 
Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  contino  I,  28,  56,  92,  362;   Torres  Naharr 
contino  I,  33,  65,  228,  286,  350;    Santa  Teresa,   contino,   2,  15,  49 
Fr.  Luis  de  Leon  92,  159,  171,  174,  182;  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  contino 
27;  Quevedo,  contino  II,  7. 

d)  Consonantization  of  u. 

§  79.  u  >  b  (?;),  when  atonic  in  the  diphthong  au  in  some  words. 
The  rounded  u  closes  the  lips,  and  with  the  I  or  r  following  tends  to 
make  a  single  group  with  the  labial  friction  [vj:  aurelio  >  Abrclio, 
jaula  >  jabla,  braulia  >  Brablia ,  baule  >  bahle.1  In  valbar 
<  valuae,  the  same  explanation  holds,  with  also  a  probable  influence 
of  the  initial  v.    Compare  Latin  paulus  >  Sp.  Pablo. 

1.  In  bastisar  <  bautizae,  there  seems  to  be  an  anticipation  of 
the  following  z  (=  New  Mexican  Spanish,  s). 

IV.   Juxtaposition. 

§  80.  Hiatus  is  rare  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Excepting  the 
late  development  mentioned  below,  the  tendency  is  to  destroy  the 
original  Spanish  hiatus  wherever  found,  either  by  a  change  of  one  of 
the  contiguous  vowels  or  by  contraction.2  We  have  already  seen  in 
vowel  changes  (III),  how  hiatus  is  often  destroyed,  ahi>;§63; 
ahu  >  u  §  66;  eu  >  u  §  60;  ae  >  at  or  e  §  62;  aho  >  o  §  64;  ee 
>  c  §  67;  ee  >  ei  §  68;  ei  >  i  §  69;  eo  >  o  §  70.  We  have  treated 
all  these  cases  under  vowel  changes.  We  are  now  concerned  chiefly 
with  synalefa  and  with  hiatus  destroyed  by  the  change  of  e  >  i, 
o  >  u,  either  within  or  between  wrords. 

§  81.  Hiatus  remains.  Where  the  hiatus  is  of  late  development, 
brought  about  for  the  most  part  by  the  fall  of  an  intervocalic  con- 
sonant (§  178—185),  it  usually  remains,  and  practically  always  so  when 
the  first  vowel  is  tonic.    Examples  where  hiatus  may  remain:    ella 


1  This  phenomenon  is  also  found  in  Colomhia,  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  750. 
For  examples  of  the  phenomenon  in  Vulgar  Latin,  see  Schuchardt,  Vocalismus 
II,  502-503. 

8  This  general  tendency  to  destroy  hiatus  is  a  law  dating  from  the  Old 
Spanish  period,  cf.  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hint,  §30,2. 
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>  eki  >  ea,   ello  >  cio  >  eo,   estrella  >  estrea,1  dedo  >  deo,   ido 

>  to,  todo  >  too,  haga  >  hcta,  barillero  >  bariero  (four  syllables). 

a)   Hiatus  within  words. 

§  82.  Of  two  like  vowels  coming  together,  only  one  remains: 
nada  >  naa  >  na,  Isaac  >  Isac,  poseer  >  poser,   leer  >  lev,  todo 

>  to.  This  was  the  case  in  Old  Spanish  when  the  hiatus  was  not 
broken  \>y  a  change  of  one  of  the  vowels.2  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  inconsistent  the  literary  language  is.  which  has  accepted  the 
popular  forms,  ver,  ser,  etc.,  and  has  refused  to  accept  crer,  lev, 
■poser,  etc.  Like  creer,  poseer,  leer,  etc.  Old  Spanish  had  veer, 
seer,z  etc. 

§  83.    e  in  hiatus  before  a,  o,  u  >  ?'4:    1.  Atonic  e:  Leonardo 

>  Leonardo,    pelear  >  peliar,    real  >  rial,    peon  >  pipn,    desear 

>  desiar,  rehusar  >  riasar,  peor  >  pior,  reunir  >  riunir,  leocadia 

>  Lwcaria,  pedazo  >  piazo,  medalla  >  miaya,  deseo  >  desio  (also 
deseyo,  §  83,  Note  1). 

2.  Tonic  e'°:  trajeron  >  trajeon  >  trajion,  dijeron  >  dijeon 
dijion,6  creo  que  >  crioque.  (For  eu  >  iu  >  it,  and  io,  eo  >  o,  see 
§§  60,  70. 

§  84.    o  in  hiatus,  tonic  or  atonic,  before  a,  e,  i,  >  u:    toalla 

>  tuaya,  almohada  >  almuada,  por  alla  >  ptiaijd,  por  aqui  >  pua- 


1  The  complete  fall  of  intervocalic  11,  with  no  trace  of  y,  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  in  the  groups,  alii,  elli,  olli,  illu, 
ulli,  ilia,  ille,  illo,  ella,  ello,  Mi,  §§  158,  159. 

2  See  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §31. 

3  In  New  Mexican  Spanish  one  may  also  hear  creyer,  creye,  leyer,  leye,  etc. 
see  §  08.  This  tendency  to  destroy  the  hiatus  by  y  between  like  vowels  is  also  very 
old.  Cf.  Libro  de  Alixandre,  veyer,  26,  64,  217,  296,  seyer,  32,  64,375,  etc.;  Lucas 
Fernandez,  creyer,  130;  Juan  del  Encina,  creyer,  230;  Cancionero  hiedito 
(XVth  century),  deseye,  137;  Cuervo  states  (Apuntaciones ,  p.  56)  that  even  in 
cultivated  speech,  the  unaccented  of  two  like  contiguous  vowels  should  be  only  a 
slight  prolongation  of  the  accented  vowel. 

4  For  the  changes  in  accent  here  and  in  §§  84,  85,  etc.,  see  §  9. 

5  When  the  e  is  tonic,  the  change  is  rare;  the  hiatus  may  remain  or  a  new 
change  may  take  place  as  greoque  >  croque,  etc.  Furthermore  the  hiatus  may  be 
broken  by  y,  peleo  >>  peleo  or  peleyo,  ckee  >>  creye,  etc.  See  §  82,  n.  1.  In  the 
rapid  speech  of  New  Mexicans  however  e  >  i,  even  wheu  tonic  VEO^>veo,  but 
veo  muy  bien  >  vid  may  Men,  etc. 

8  In  all  of  New  Mexico,  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  in  Colorado,  the  forms  trajion, 
dijion,  etc.,  are  the  most  common.  In  Albuquerque  and  the  mountain  districts  to 
the  east,  I  have  often  heard  trajen,  dijen,  probably  by  analogy  to  the  first  person, 
dije,  traje,  etc. 
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qui,    senora  >  senud, J    boato  >  juato,    no  hay  >  nuay,    Juaquin 

>  Juaquin,   tod  a  via  >  tuavia,  poet  a  >  pucta,  poema  >  puema,  noe 

>  Nue,  cohete  >  cuete,  oido  >  uido,  oir  >  uir,  mohino  >  nmino, 
todito  >  tuito,  todo  y  >  todui  >  tui  (toi),  contodo  y  todo  >  con 
tui  todo,  roido  >  ruido,  roer  >  *roir  >  ruir  (also  royer).2 

§  85.  Groups  of  more  than  two  vowels,  most  of  which  are  the 
result  of  silent  consonants.    (For  silent  consonants,  see  §§  278-285.) 

1.  iedo,  iero  >  ieo  >  id:   supieron  >  supieon  >  svpion,  miedo 

>  vnip,  dividieron  >  dividion,  quiero  >  quid,  partieron  >  partion. 
See  also  §  83. 

2.  iera,  ieda  >  iea  >  id:  supiera  >  supid,  hubiera  >  hubid, 
hied  a  >  jiea  >  jki.    See  also  §  83. 

3.  uego,  uedo  >  lid,  o :  LUEGo  >  hid,  lo,  puedo  >  pueo,  puo 
(po),   ruego  >  ruo  (ro). 

4.  ueda,  uera,  ttega  >  ud:   pueda  >  pud,  fuera  >  jud,  ruega 

>  rua. 

Other  groups  do  not  contract  so  frequently.  These  phenomena 
observed  for  New  Mexican  Spanish  are  found  also  in  many  of  the 
other  dialects  of  Spain  and  America.3 

The  change  of  e  >  i,  and  o  >  u,  when  before  vowels,  especially 
when  before  tonic  vowels  and  not  like  vowels,  is  general  in  Vulgar 
Latin. 4  In  Old  Spanish  it  was  of  general  occurrence  in  oa,  oi  >  ua, 
ui.  Compare  Joan  >  Juan,  coagulo  >  cuajo,  fugere  >  foyr  >  huir 
(>  New  Mexican  Spanish  juir),  roydo  >  ruido,  etc. 

b)   Hiatus  between  words. 

§  £6.  Of  two  or  more  like  vowels  coming  together  onl}''  one 
remains  (cf.  §  82):   una  abeja  >  un  abeja,  era  agua  >  er  agua,  que 


1  Senoka  >  senoa  >  seny,a  >  send,  simid,  sina,  na. 

"  The  tendency  for  e,  o  >■  i,  n  when  in  hiatus,  hefore  vowels  is  a  wide  spread 
one  in  Asturias,  Andalusia,  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Mexico,  see  Menendez  Pidal, 
Gram.  Hist.,  §  31,  n.  1.  To  the  localities  mentioned  hy  M.  Pidal,  I  would  add  that 
the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Chile,  cf.  R.  Lenz,  Chilenische  Studien  1,273; 
Aragon,  Cosas  Balurras,  49,  59.  In  Old  Spanish  the  question  of  hiatus  or  synalefa 
is  as  yet  unsettled,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  semi -consonants  i  or  u  may  be  the 
phenomena  involved  in  many  supposed  cases  of  synalefa.  As  to  the  Spanish  of  the 
XVth-XVIIth  centuries  synalefa  is  very  common,  see  §  9G,  and  Robles,  Ortologia 
Cldsica,  89-93. 

3  In  Aragon,  cf.  Ouentos  Batuvros,  supid  I,  14,  quid  45,  111,  quisid  72, 
pud  63;  Andalusia,  cf.  Cantes  Flamencos  (Machado  y  Alvarez),  quid  65,  103,227. 

4  See  Schuchardt,  Vocalismus  1,438.  In  Oscan,  Indo-European  e  in  hiatus 
became  i  (Buck,  Gram.  Osc.-Umb.,  §38). 
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es  >  ques,  lo  otro  >  Votro,  supo  ocho  >  sup' ocho,  te  estas  >  te'stds, 
tu  unico  hijo  >  Vunicuijo,  ya  va  a  arder  >  ya  va'rdcr,  no  le  he 
hecho  >  no  Icclio,  si  ibas  >  si'bas. 

§  87.    Final  a,  tonic  or  atonic,  falls  before  any  vowel :  la  arpa 

>  Yarpa,    para  ell  a  >  par'ea,    esa  iglesia  >  es'ilesia,    la  unica 

>  V unica,  vamos  a  entrar  >  vamos  entrar,  habi'a  ocho  >  half  ocho, 
esta  entero  >  est'entero,  era  el  >  er'c'l,  etc. 

§  88.  Final  e,  tonic  or  atonic,  is  elided  only  before  c  or  i  (cf. 
§  69):    se  escapo  >  s'escapo,   de  irse  >  d'irse,   el  se  ira  >  el  s'ird, 

NO    LE   IGUALA  >  HO    Viguala,    DEBE    IR  >  dcVir. 

§  89.  Final  e,  tonic  or  atonic,  before  a,  o  or  u,  is  never  elided, 
but  becomes  semi-consonant  i,  jnst  as  within  a  word  (see  §  83):  que 
hay  >  quiay,  desde  alli  >  desdi  di,  me  han  >  mi  an,  se  ofrece  >  si 
ofrcse,   de  un  lado  >  diun  lau,  es  de  usted  >  es  diuste. 

§  90.  Final  o,  tonic  or  atonic,  is  usually  elided  before  o  or  u: 
se  hizo  hombre  >  s'isouibre,  compro  ocho  >  comproclio,  LO  UNO  Y  LO 
otro  >  Vuno  y  Votro,    no  hubo  nada  >  n'uho  naa. 

§  91.  Final  o,  tonic  or  atonic,  is  never  elided  before  a,  e,  i,  but 
becomes  semi  -  consonant  u  (see  also  §84):  no  hay  >  nu  ay,  tengo 
ansias  >  tengu  ansias,  compro  algo  >  compru  algo,  lo  entrego  >  lu 
cntrego,  el  mio  es  asi  >  el  miu  es  asi,  quiero  ir  >  quicrii  ir,  lo 
hizo  >  lu  iso,   lo  dice  >  lo  ise  >  lu  ise. 

§  92.  The  final  vowels  i,  u,  are  elided  only  when  each  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  vowel  (see  §  86).  Before  other  vowels  they  remain 
always  as  semi -consonants  i  and  u,  never  with  their  pure  vowel 
quality,  and  they  usually  lose  the  accent  (see  §§  16,  17):    tu  eres 

>  tu  eres,  su  oeicio  >  su  oficio,  tu  hijo  >  tu  ijo,  di  a  el  >  did  el, 
ni  el  >  ni  el,  ni  uno  >  niuno  (also  ftel,  fiuno,  §  128). 

§  93.  Final  a,  i,  o,  u,  may  sometimes  remain,  causing-  an  initial 
atonic  c  of  the  following1  word  to  disappear1:  la  entregue  >  Ventregue 
or   la'ntregue,    lo   entiendo  >  7m   entiendo  or   lo'ntiendo,    mi   estuea 

>  mi  estufa  or  mi'stufa,  tu  estabas  >  ty  estabas  or  tu'stabas. 

§  94.  In  the  final  groups  ia,  ie,  io,  ua,  ue,  ui,  uo,  when  imme- 
diately before  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  lost  and  the  semi  -  consonantal  i 


1  This  is  more  frequent  when  the  final  vowel  has  heen  strengthened  by  another 
like  vowel,  la  ha  entregado  >  laantregau  >  la'ntregau  >  rarely  also  I'entregau 

«  LE   HE   ENTREGADO). 
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or  u  combine  with  the  following  vowel.  This  speaks  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  consonantal  value  of  i  and  u  in  these  positions  (see 
§§  16,17,  etc): 

1.  ia,  ie,  io  (for  the  shifting-  of  the  acceut,  see  §  9):  tenia  uno 

>  tenmno,  el  pie  ancho  >  el  piancho,  vio  a  uno  >  via  uno  >  viuno, 
de  a  uno  >  did  uno  >  diuno. 

2.  ua,  ue,  ui,  uo :  no  ha  hecho  >  mid  echo  >  nuecho,  fue  a  ver 

>  jud  ver,  no  he  ido  >  nue  ido  >  nuido,1  un  individuo  hace  >  un 
endividu  ase,  para  verlo  a  el  >  pavcluael  >  paveluel. 

§  95.  The  changes  resulting  from  vowels  in  hiatus  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  agree  in  many  respects  with  those  of  Bogota, 
Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §§  151,  152.     In   the   cases  of  e  >  *  and   o 

>  u,  Cuervo  does  not  state  what  is  the  exact  value  of  these,  but 
I  presume  they  have  the  semi-consonantal  value  of  the  New  Mexican 
sounds.  Cuervo  has  not  given  instances  of  more  than  two  vowels 
juxtaposed.  The  elimination  of  hiatus  is  a  general  tendency  in  all 
the  Spanish  dialects,  but  the  changes  resulting  are  not  the  same  in 
all  regions.  Scholars  who  have  written  about  the  modern  dialects 
have  treated  this  matter  superficially,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  study 
may  be  of  some  utility  in  fixing  the  conditions  where  hiatus  or  synalefa 
occur  in  Old  Spanish.  The  changes  of  e  >  i  and  o  >  w,  found  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  and  also  in  Bogota  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  must  be  considered  in  studying  Old  Spanish,  since  it 
is  very  improbable  that  they  are  of  late  isolated  development. 
In  Northern  Mexico,  in  the  few  localities  I  have  visited,2  the  results 
of  hiatus  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  in  New  Mexico.  From 
the  study  of  dialect  literature,  only  isolated  phenomena  can  be  ob- 
served, and  no  exact  comparisons  can  be  made.  The  change  of 
e  >  i  when  in  hiatus  before  another  vowel  seems  to  be  the  only 
universal  law  in  the  modern  dialects,  and  this  dates  from  Vulgar 
Latin.3 

§  96.  Comparisons  with  Old  Spanish.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
compare  the  changes  resulting  from  juxtaposition  of  vowels  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  with  those  in  Old  Spanish. 


1  In  the  rapid  careless  speech  of  New  Mexicans,   there  may  he  no  difference 
between  no  he  ido  and  no  ha  ido: 

no  he  ido  >>  nueido  I  Fui  A  ver 

NO    HA   IDO   >   nmid0   >  m"nd°>    alS°    \    FUE  A  VER  >  >**  VW' 

2  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Coahuila. 

3  Grand  gent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §224. 
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a)  Differences:  1.  e  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  Bogota,  etc.  >  i 
when  in  hiatus  before  a,  o,  u,  but  is  elided  in  Old  Spanish.  Examples : 
El  Poema  del  Cid,  Ian  (>  le  han)  62,  dotros  375,  duna  427,  dalma 
2G19,  3581;  Primera  Cronica  General,  dantes  3,  dotros  4,  6,  dun  8, 
12,  34,  tamo  40  (>  te  amo);  El  Poema  de  Ferndn  Goncdlez,  dagora  4, 
duna  37,  daqui  181,  632,  tas  (>  te  has)  343;  Juan  Manuel  Lucanor, 
darmas  61.  In  the  XVth  and  XVI  th  centuries  the  same  phenomena 
are  found:  Cancionero  Inedito  (G.  Nieva)  daquel  11,  12,  m'an  22, 
d'amor  49,  127;  Lucas  Fernandez,  d'aqui  33,  55,  s'olvido  131, 
d'ansias  220;  Corvacho,  dalto  108,  202,  dotro  96;  Juan  del  Encina, 
d'hoy  180,  d'un  240,  245,  d'alld  245,  d'aqui  252;  Sanchez  de  Ba- 
dajoz  I,  d'antes  41,  59,  d'oros  65;  Torres  Naharro  I,  dun  25,  49, 
81,  83,  116,  d'aqui  29,  199,  254,  280,  m'han  134,  258,  335,  m'has  63, 
257  etc. 

2.  o  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  >  u,  when  in  hiatus  before  a,  e, 
i,  remains  in  Old  Spanish,  as  a  rule,  but  is  in  some  cases  elided. 
Elision:  El  Poema  del  Cid,  todel  1318,  2684,  3184. i 

3.  Final  a,  which  disappears  before  any  vowel  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish  (see  §  87),  Bogota  etc.,  may  remain  in  Older  Spanish,  and  the 
ensuing  vowel  is  absorbed:  El  Poema  del  Cid,  control  3471,  poral 
2297;  El  Poema  de  Ferndn  Goncdlez,  porol  48,  159;  Juan  Manuel, 
Lucanor,  parol  150,  206,  209,  212;  Torres  Naharro  I,  a'sta  (<  a 
esta)  414. 

b)  Similarities:  1.  The  only  definite  case  of  similarity  is  that 
of  like  vowels  contracting*  into  one:  this  holds  true  for  Old  Spanish 
and  for  all  the  modern  dialects  especially,  e  -f  e  >  e.  Instances  in 
Old  Spanish  are  very  numerous,  and  I  shall  give  only  a  few:  El 
Poema  del  Cid,  del  (<  de  el)  23,  desto  826,  ques  (que  es)  1646, 
2294;  Primera  Cronica  General,  dellos  3,  8,  com'omne  26;  Poema  de 
Ferndn  Gongdlez,  desto  152,  155,  276;  Berceo,  Sto.  Domingo  de  Silos, 
desto,  deste  247,  301,  302;  Juau  Manuel,  Lucanor,  desto,  deste  7, 
10,  94,  209,  248;  Lucas  Fernandez,  ques  (que  es)  9,  13,  60,  87, 
fi'os  (no  os)  17,  18,  93;  Corvacho,  desto  5,  12,  35,  95;  Juan  del 
Encina,  and' alia,  and'acd  30,  34;  ques  (que  es)  5,  17,  19,  30,  41,  60, 
96,  244,  280;  Torres  Naharro,  d'este  28,  74,  190,235,  y'os  272,426; 
Fray  Luis  de  Granada,  del  (de  el),  deste  19,  27,  30,  54,  delta, 
dessa  41,  129,  Don  Quixote  I,  deste,  desta,  dellos,  deltas  3,  5,  20,  51, 
95,  122,  124. 


1  See  Robles,  Ortoloyia  Cldsica,  89-90,  for  other  examples. 
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c)   Hiatus  destroyed  by  epenthetic  consonants. 

§  97.  We  have  observed  y  introduced  to  break  hiatus  §  68,  and 
also  cases  where  y  has  disappeared  and  left  hiatus  §  81.  The  con- 
sonants introduced  to  break  hiatus  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  are  g 
and  y  {=  i). 

1.  y  introduced:  between  e  and  o,  when  e  is  tonic  and  eo  does 
not  develop  into  id,  which  may  follow  the  rule  even  when  e  is  tonic 
(see  §  9  and  §  83, 2),  a  semi-consonant  *  is  introduced  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish  to  break  hiatus:  ceeo  >  creyo  or  (crio),  lea  >  lea,  leya  or 
(lid),  pua  >  puya,  grua  >  grnya,  lee  >  leye  or  Ityi,  lei  (see  §  68) 
vea  >  veya,  idea  >  ideya,  idia,  caee  >  cayer,  sea  >  scya,  teaer 
>  trayer. 

This  phenomenon  was  not  rare  in  Old  Spanish,  and  the  instances 
recorded  in  literature  may  indicate  a  general  tendency  in  the  popular 
speech.  Instances  of  epenthetic  y  to  destroy  hiatus  in  Old  Spanish 
are:  Primera  Cronica  General,  desnudo  >  dcsnuo  >  desnuyo  14,  54; 
Lucas  Fernandez,  creyer  130.  Likewise  suo  >  suyo,  etc.,  see  §  82, 
n.  2.  In  creyo,  trayo,  cayo,  etc.,  frequent  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  cen- 
turies, analogy  of  forms  with  a  regularly  developed  y  may  have 
helped.1 

2.  g  introduced:  g  is  introduced  to  destroy  hiatus  between 
a  vowel  followed  by  o,  u,  y  {=  %):  to  6  el  >  yo  guel,  yo  6 
tu  >  yo  go  tu,  yo  y  el  >  yo  guiel.'1  Compare  Old  Spanish  cada- 
guno,  etc. 

In  the  modern  dialects,  the  most  common  consonant  introduced 
to  break  hiatus  is  y,  especially  in  ee,  eo,  ea  >  eye,  eyo,  eya,  found 
not  only  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  but  also  in  Bogota,3  Old  Aragonese, 
Astorgas,4  Asturias,5  Judeo-Spanish. G 

In  classic  Spanish,  silent  h  was  often  placed  between  vowels  to 
preserve  a  hiatus;  cf.  Bon  Quixote  I,  old  16,  32,  vehia  93,  116,  olrfan 
138,  139,  trahia  149,  157,  163,  215,  caliia  215.  The  same  phenomenon 
is  also  found  in  Old  Spanish  (see  1.  above). 


1  See  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §113  and  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §274. 

2  Not  common  except  in  Santa  Fe. 
8  Cuervo,  Ajmniaciones,  §  274. 

*  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §  68. 

5  Hunt  he,  Anteckningar,  p.  48. 

a  Subak  in  Zeitschrift  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  136,  178. 
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Chapter  III.    Consonants. 
I.    Consonant  sounds. 

§  98.    Table  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  consonants.1 
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1  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  Castilian  consonants,  see  Araujo,  Fond. 
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a)  Labials. 

§  99.  b  and  v.  In  New  Mexican  Spanish  b  and  v  represent  a 
voiced  bilabial  explosive  [b],  when  initial  in  a  breath  group  or  when 
they  follow  m  or  n  (=  m).  In  all  other  positions  they  represent  a  voiced 
bilabial  fricative  [v],  often  very  weak  and  frequently  disappearing 
when  intervocalic.  * 

This  New  Mexican  pronunciation  of  b  and  v  is  the  same  as  the 
Castilian  (cf.  Araujo,  Fonet.  Kast.,  pp.  39,  40  and  Cuervo,  Apun- 
taciones,  §  726),  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  pronunciation 
in  all  of  Spanish  America  and  in  almost  all  of  Spain.2  Maiden's 
statement3  that  in  Mexico  and  Castile  b  and  v  have  the  sound  of  a 
bilabial  fricative,  with  no  mention  of  the  explosive  sound,  is  therefore 
incomplete. 4 

The  labio-dental  fricative  v  is  unknown  in  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
which  is  additional  proof  that  the  same  was  unknown  in  the  Spanish 
of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.5 

§  100.  f.  f  has,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  two  values,  [f],  [£]. 
When  following  m  or  n  (which  in  this  case  usually  disappears  leaving 
a  nasal  sound)  /'has,  as  a  rule,  a  labio  -  dental  sound  [f],  approaching 


Kast.,  34-68.  A  brief  but  scientific  classification  is  also  given  by  Men  end  ez 
Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §  35.  The  phonetic  classifications  and  charts  of  Nyrop 
(Manuel  Phonctique,  p.  19),  Passy  (Changemenis  Phonetiques,  p.  S9),  Sievers 
(Grundziige  tier  Phonetik,5  p.  147),  Vianna  (Exposigdo,  pp.  31-42)  and  Araujo, 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  here. 

1  Consonant  changes,  silent  consonants,  vocalization,  etc.,  are  treated  in  sub- 
sequent chapters.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  convenience,  the  usual  general 
sounds  are  treated  first  and  in  a  separate  part. 

2  Cf.  Baist,  Grober's  Grundriss  I,  pp.885,  896. 

3  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  26. 

4  Josselyn  (Etudes  de  phonetique  espagnole,  pp.  39-40)  indicates  that  in 
Castilian  initial  b  may  be  different  from  initial  v,  but  Araujo  does  not  agree  with 
him  (Fonet.  Kant.,  p.  39),  nor  does  Menendez  Pidal,  who  states  (Gram.  Jlist., 
§37,2)  „Hoy  la  inicial  de  verde,  viaje,  se  pronuncia  igual  que  la  da  bayo,  bano". 
A  partial  study  of  the  history  of  b,  v  (u),  in  Spanish,  from  the  earliest  monuments  to 
the  present  time,  handled  in  his  usual  erudite  manner,  is  given  by  Cuervo  in  his 
„Disquisiciones  sobre  antiyua  ortografia  y  pronunciacion  castellanas ' ',  in  Revue 
Hispanique,  Vol.  II,  Article  I.  For  a  discussion  of  the  exact  pronunciation  of  b, 
v  (u),  in  Old  Spanish  see' Araujo,  Gramdtica  del  Poema  del  Cid,  pp.  52,  56,  57. 
See  also,  R  o  b  1  e  s ,  Ortoloyia  Clasica,  p.  58,  and  M.  P  i  d a  1 ,  Cantar  de  Mio  Old,  §  34,  3. 

5  So  foreign  is  this  to  New  Mexican  Spanish  that  an  English  labio-dental  v 
never  remains  when  passing  into  New  Mexican  Spanish,  but  changes  to  a  bilabial 
fricative. 
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the  English  labio-dental  f  in  face,  but  more  loosely  articulated.  The 
same  sound  may  also  be  given  to  f  when  emphatic  in  any  position. 
In  all  other  positions  and  particularly  when  intervocalic  or  when 
combined  with  the  liquids  I,  r,  in  the  groups  fl,  fr,  it  is  accompanied 
by  breathing,  and  the  lips  do  not  touch  the  teeth,  the  result  being  a 
voiced  bilabial  pharyngeal  aspirate,  [f].  (See  also  New  Mexican  Spanish 
j,  which  together  with  j  <  f  =  [x],  a  bilabial  pharyngeal  aspirate, 
but  voiceless.) 

Tbis  bilabial  aspirate  [f]  is  a  preservation  of  an  Old  Spanish  sound,  f  or 
h  «  f).  In  fact,  according  to  Baist  (Grundriss,  pp.898,  899),  a  labio-dental  f 
was  foreign  to  the  Iberians,  Basques,  etc.,  and  the  Old  Spanish  made  of  it  a  bilabial 
fricative,  [v].  Baist,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  h  «  f)  did  not  appear  until 
the  early  part  of  the  XlYth  century,  but  the  spoken  language  had  probably  made 
every  initial  Latin  f,  an  h  (aspirate  as  New  Mexican  Spanish  [£],  and  voiced)  since 
earliest  times;  in  fact,  we  find  prohio  (profio)  in  the  Beyes  Magos.  From  the  end 
of  the  XYth  century  on,  the  orthography  is  h  except  before  -ue,  and  in  other  rare 
cases.  But  this  sound  did  not  remain  the  same  as  the  centuries  rolled  by.  The 
division  into  two  distinct  sounds  must  be  considered  almost  certain.  Early  Spanish, 
had  no  labio-dental  f,  and  substituted  for  the  Latin  sound  a  bilabial  fricative  v 
(see  Baist,  above)  or  /;.  This  h,  I  believe,  was  a  voiced  pharyngeal  aspirate, 
which  was  also  represented  in  Old  Spanish  by  f.1  In  the  course  of  time  this  sound 
undoubtedly  became  voiceless ,  for  it  was  confused  with  the  voiced  j  >•  voiceless  j 
in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  where  finally,  as  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  F  >■  h  >  j 
=  x,  j  =  a  voiceless  pharyngeal  aspirate  [x].  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  voiced 
aspirate  h  became  in  some  regions  very  weak,  which  caused  initial  h  to  be  finally 
banished  from  the  literary  language.  But  the  people  adhered  to  the  traditional 
aspirate  h  <  f,  and  although  they  ultimately  confused  this  aspirate  h  with  the 
voiceless  ,/,  which  developed  from  a  voiced  j,  and  although  in  the  modern  dialects 
of  Spain  and  America  juerte  and  dijo  have  the  same  voiceless  j,  yet  the  old  pure 
voiced  bilabial  pharyngeal  aspirated  /'  [f],  found  according  to  A  ran  jo  in  the 
Poenia  del  Cid,  is  still  preserved  in  the  dialects.2  (For  the  changes  of  f  >  [xj, 
see  §  121.) 

§  101.  m.  m  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as  in  Castilian  represents 
a  voiced  bilabial  nasal,  [m].  For  silent  m,  leaving  a  nasal  vowel,  see 
§§  20-30.    For  syllabic  [m],  see  Syllabic  Consonants. 


1  See  A  ran  jo,  Gramdtica  del  Poema  del  Cid,  pp.  54,  55.  A  ran  jo  also 
believes  that  Old  Spanish  /'  or  h  <  F  was  an  aspirate  which  later  developed  to 
the  voiceless  h  or  j  of  many  Spauish  regions.  Compare  also  the  statement  of 
Villalon  (1558),  Vifiaza,  col.  1114,  „La  F  en  cl  Castellano  el  mesmo  sonido  y 
pronungiagion  tiene  que  la  aspiracion  h". 

-  This  [f]  is  found  not  only  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  but  also  in  Chile 
(Lenz,  Phonetische  Studien  II,  p.  26).  Cuervo  (Apuntadones ,  §  756)  also  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  dialects  of  all  regions  have  confused  all  the  Spanish 
aspirate  sounds  into  a  modern  voiceless  j,  and  Menendez  Pidal  speaks  of  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  /',  h,  x  >,/,  as  taking  place  in  Santander,  Salamanca, 
Asturias  (East),  Extremadura,  Andalusia,  America  (Gram.  Hist,  §38,2). 
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§  102.  p.  p  represents  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  as  in  Castilian 
a  voiceless  bilabial  explosive,  [p].  It  is  well  to  state,  however,  that 
when  intervocalic  and  unemphatic,  it  is  often  produced  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  lips  and  these  touch  very  slightly. 

§  103.  ii.  When  o  or  u  stands  immediately  before  a  vowel,  it 
loses  its  vowel  quality  and  becomes  a  bilabial  pharyngeal  voiced 
fricative,  [u],  resembling  the  English  iv  in  ivater  (see  also  §§  17, 
83,  84).  i 

b)  Linguals. 
§  104.  d.  d  has,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  two  values.  When 
initial  in  a  breath  group,  when  emphatic,  or  when  immediately  after 
n  or  I,  it  is  an  alveolo-dental  voiced  explosive,  [d]:  caldo  >  [kaldo], 
donde  >  [Q:de],  dame  >  [dame].  In  all  other  positions  d  has  usually 
the  value  of  an  apico-dental  voiced  fricative  [4].  Here  the  tongue  is 
very  frequently  only  a  modifier,  not  touching  the  teeth,  and  the  d 
may   then    disappear   entirety,    see   §  180:    padee  >  [padre],    cad  a 

>  [kada]. 

The  rules  for  the  Castilian  pronunciation  of  d  as  given  by 
Araujo  (Fonet.  Kast.,  pp.  44-45)  do  not  differ  much  from  my  observations 
on  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Araujo,  however,  extends  the  explosive 
pronunciation  also  to  d  after  s.  This  presents  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
a  special  case,  s  +  d  >  [z]  in  all  positions.  The  combination  of  the 
denti-alveolar  voiceless  s  with  the  voiced  fricative  d  gives  [z],  a  denti- 
alveolar  voiced  fricative:  desde  >  [deze],  los  dos  >  [Iqzqs],  es  de  el 

>  [§zel].    In  some  cases  this  [z]  has  become  voiceless,  [s]:  que  es  de 

>  quesc, 2  desde  >  [deze]  or  dese. 


1  This  sound  is  also  found  in  Castilian  u  when  before  a,  e,  i,  o.  See 
Araujo,  Fonet.  Kast.,  p.  41. 

2  This  curious  New  Mexican  Spanish  form,  treated  by  Hills  (New  Mexican 
Spanish,  p.  44)  is  an  interesting  case  of  generalization  of  usage.  It  is  almost  the 
exclusive  form  used  for  „where  is  where  are?"  It  is  equivalent,  to  „g donde 
es,  son,  estd  or  entail?  jQuese  Juan?  tQuese  mis  guantes?  iQues'  ellos?-'. 
Hills  has  erroneously  supposed,  quese  <  que  se  hizo  de,  an  impossible  phonetic 
development,  que  se  hizo  de  becomes  que  si  sue  in  New  Mexican  Spanish. 
que  es  de  >  quesde  >  qucze  >  quesc,  is  the  only  explanation  admissible. 
In  fact,  one  may  hear  in  Northern  Mexico  the  intermediate  form,  qucze.  Que  es  de 
=  donde  estd,  etc.,  occurs  in  Spanish  literature;  cf.  Lope  de  Rueda,  Obras,  p.  43, 
,,Mire  vuesa  merced,  el  ha  de  venir  agora  a  cower,  vuesa  merced  se  meterd  debajo 
desta  manta,  y  en  venir  luego  preguntard,  iques  del  senor  Licenciado?".  Cf.  also 
Mingo  Rev ulgo  (Ford,  Spanish  Anthology,  p.  32),  „iQues  de  tu  sayo  deblao?" ; 
Juan  Alvarez  Gato  (Menendez  y  Pelayo,  A?it. poet.  lir.  cast.,  p.  121),  „iQu' es 
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§  105.  ch.  ch  has  remained  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as  in 
<  lastilian,  an  alveolar  voiceless  explosive,  [6].  In  rapid  speech  and 
when  unemphatic,  however,  it  may  become  weak,  being  produced  with 
less  muscular  tension,  which  causes  the  tongue  to  leave  the  alveolar 
region  and  assume  a  prepalatal  position,  resulting  almost  in  a  weak 
voiced  alveolar,  [z].  This,  however,  is  not  a  general  rule  in  New 
Mexico,  but  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  districts  south  of  Albuquerque. 

§  106.  I  and  11.  I  is  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  a  denti-alveolar 
voiced  lateral  fricative,  the  same  as  the  modern  Castilian  I.  For 
S3^11abic  [1],  see  syllabic  consonants  §  167. 

II  when  initial  is  usually  /,  in  other  positions  it  may  fall  entirely 
or  remain  as  ?'.  For  a  complete  study  of  11  and  its  values  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish,  see  §§  156,  157. 

§  107.  n.  n  has  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  two  values.  When 
immediately  before  a  palatal,  pharyngeal  or  velar  consonant,  g,  h,  g, 
k,  x,  it  has  the  value  of  a  voiced  nasal  velar,  [ji],  resembling  very 
much  the  n  of  English  anger:  tengo  >  [tejigo]  also  [te:go]  en  carro 
>  [ejikaro].  In  all  other  positions  n  has  the  value  of  a  denti-alveolar 
voiced  nasal,  [n].  In  Castilian  n  has  practically  these  same  sounds.1 
For  the  fall  of  »,  leaving  a  nasal  vowel,  see  §§  20  -  28. 

Before  the  labial  consonants  b,  p,  v,  u  or  [f],  n  >  m  (see  also 
§  101) :  un  vaso  >  um  baso,  un  bote  >  um  bote,  en  paz  >  em  pas,  un 
hueso  >  um  bueso,  enfermo  >  emfermo  or  enfermo.  This  m  is  usually 
very  indistinct,  see  §  20.  For  a  full  discussion  of  um  buevo  <  un 
huevo,  see  §  124. 

§  108.  n.  n  is  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  as  in  Castilian  a  dorso- 
linguo- prepalatal  voiced  nasal,  [n\  For  the  fall  of  intervocalic  n 
leaving  a  nasal  vowel,  see  §  29, 1.    For  gn,  ni  >  ft,  see  §§  128,  150. 

§  109.  i.  This  voiced  palatal  fricative,  resembling  the  English  y 
in  yes,  you,  etc.,  is  the  sound  of  New  Mexican  y  when  initial  in  a 
syllable,  i  when  atonic  before  a,  e,  o,  u,  11  (see  §  106  and  §§  158,  159), 
or  e  in  hiatus  before  a,  o,  u  (see  §  83).  As  to  the  fine  distinctions 
which  Araujo  finds  in  the  Castilian  between  the  voiced  i  of  limplar, 
cucstipn,  etc.,  and  a  supposed  voiceless  i  in  ayer,  ya,  etc.  (see  pp.  18, 
19  and  55),  I  must  say  I  fail  to  find  them  in  New  Mexico.  My  rule, 
as  given  above,  covers  all  cases  of  y,  {11  >  y),  i,  (e  >  i),  and  all  these 


de  los  grandes  amigos  ?"  .  .  .  „g  Qu'  es  de  la  gran  fortaleza  .  .  .  ?".    I  shall  treat  more 
fully  of  this  interesting  construction  in  a  separate  article. 

1  See  Araujo,  Fond.  East.,  pp.  50,  60,  61.    See  also  §  27,  Note  1. 
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>?;  as  stated  already.  In  New  Mexican  Spanish  the  consonant  in 
question  is  in  all  cases  voiced.  For  the  complete  assimilation  of  i, 
with  a  preceding  s,  and  other  changes  see  §§  162.  163. 

§110.    r.  New  Mexican  Spanish  r  has  four  values :  [r],  [r],  [r],  [f]. 

1.  [r]:  When  r  is  intervocalic  or  final  in  a  syllable,  it  is  a 
weak  voiced  apico-linguo- alveolar  trill  [r].  It  then  approaches  the 
western  American  English  final  r,  but  the  tongue  is  not  arched 
upward  and  backward,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  American  sound. 

2.  [r]:  When  initial,  doubled,  final  in  a  word,  especially  in  the 
infinitives  and  other  oxy tones,  or  when  after  g,  I,  n,  s,  it  is  a  voiced 
dorso-linguo-lateral  alveolar  fricative,  [r].  The  position  of  the  tongue 
moves  backward,  and  the  tip  is  arched  upward  from  the  r  position, 
touching  only  the  uppermost  edges  of  the  gingivae  and  causing  a 
series  of  very  rapid  vibrations.  It  is  a  sound  midway  between  [r] 
and  [z].  This  sound  is  general  in  the  positions  indicated,  everywhere 
in  the  territory  studied,  excepting  Southern  Colorado  where  it  is  [f] 
(see  4)  in  all  positions  but  the  final,  which  is  simple  [r]. 

3.  [r] :  In  the  groups  ndr,  mbr,  br,  sr,  tr,  pr,  the  r  is  [r]  but  in 
all  New  Mexico  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  breathing,  the  result 
being  a  voiceless  aspirated  alveolar  fricative  [r].  This  r  resembles 
the  English  r  of  tree,  but  the  breathing  is  more  pronounced.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  preceding  consonant  in  these  groups  is 
partially  assimilated  to  the  r  (see  dr  >  [r],  §  148). 1  In  southern 
Colorado,  r  in  the  above  groups  is  simple  [r]. 

4.  [r]:  In  southern  Colorado,  initial  or  doubled  r  is  not  [r],  but 
a  sharp  alveolar  trill,  with  a  series  of  rough  vibrations,  not  unlike 
German  trilled  r.    Cf.  also  2  and  3. 

§  111.  c  (before  e,  i),  s,  #.3  1.  In  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as 
in  all  of  Spanish  America  from  Colorado  to  Argentine,  in  Andalusia 
and  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  in  Jewish  Spanish,2  c  (before  e,  i), 


1  This  voiceless  aspirated  alveolar  r  may  be  the  prepalatal  fricative  found  in 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentine:  see  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §35,4. 
This  same  sound,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  same  positions  as  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish,  since  in  Chile  r  is  a  simple  r  in  the  groups  br,  pr,  kr,  dr;  see  Lenz, 
Chilenische  Studien  I,  p.  284. 

2  As  in  other  cases,  general  rules  are  first  given,  then  less  general  phenomena 
are  observed.  The  changes  of  s  <  c,  s,  z  to  [xj  and  s  +  i  to  [s],  [z],  are  treated 
under  Consonant  Changes,  §§  153,  154,  155,  161. 

8  See  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §  762;  Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §37; 
Ramsay,  Textbook  of  Modern  Spanish,  p.  6;  Lenz,  Chilenische  Studien  II,  p.  24 
(Lenz  says,  z,  c  (e,  i)  >>  s  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura) ;  Subak,  Zum  Juden- 
Spanischen,  in  Zeitschrift  XXX,  pp.  151,  162. 
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8,  s,  represent,  as  a  rule,  a  simples;  that  is,  a  denti-alveolar  voiceless 
fricative,  essentially  the  same  as  the  Castilian  Spanish  s  as  described 
by  Araujo,  (Fonet.  Kast,  pp.  54-55). 

2.  This  s  <  c,  s,  z,  may  in  all  positions  become,  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish,  a  very  weak  pharyngeal  aspirate  [xj,  which  will  be  repre- 
sented by  [h].  "When  intervocalic  it  is  practically  [x],  otherwise  [h], 
or  entirely  silent,  especially  final  before  some  consonants.  This  matter 
is  discussed  more  fully  under  Consonant  Changes  §§  153,  154. 

3.  s  and  z  when  before  a  voiced  consonant  may  also  become 
voiced  [z]:  mesmo  >  mezmo,  or  niehmo;  es  bueno  >  ez  baeno.  For 
sd  >  z  or  also  s,  see  §  104,  note  1. 

§  112.  As  to  the  date  of  the  change  of  z,  c  (e.  i)  to  s,  it  seems  to  he  practi- 
cally agreed  that  the  development  of  these  sounds  to  the  simple  voiceless  s  did  not 
take  place  in  America  but,  was  well  under  way  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  colonization. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Cuervo  (Apunta clones ,  §  762)  and  of  Mar  den  (Sp. 
Dial.  Hex.  City,  p.  32).  Generally  speaking,  this  view  is  correct.  I  would  add, 
however,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  change  occurred  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in  the 
last  half  of  the  XYth  century  or  probably  earlier.  Xo  particular  stress  need  be  laid 
on  the  confusion  of  s,  c,  z,  etc.,  in  orthography,  and  I  will  even  grant  that  Baist 
is  correct  in  saying  that  the  confusion  of  s  and  z  has  been  often  incorrectly 
assumed  (see  Marden,  ut  supra  p.  31).  Still,  there  was  a  confusion  of  s  and  z  pro- 
bably as  early  as  that  of  c  and  z.  Valdes  speaks  of  it  (Mayans  y  Siscar,  p.  72),  and 
it  is  attested  in  literature.1  But  we  do  not  need  to  go  only  to  the  grammarians 
and  to  the  Old  Spanish  literature.  The  results  of  all  these  investigations  show  that 
confusion  existed  from  the  XVIth  century  on,  at  least  between  c  and  z,  and  bet- 
ween z  and  s.2  But  what  do  the  modem  dialects  prove?  They  prove  that  the  con- 
fusion is  much  older  than  the  grammarians  tell  us.  and  that  the  new  pronunciation 
was  a  fixed  one  in  many  Spanish  regions.  As  we  have  said,  c  (t,  e),  z  >  s  in  all 
of  Spanish  America,  in  Andalusia,  Extremadura,  etc.  and  also  in  the  Jewish  Spanish 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  immigration  from  Spain  to  these  Spanish  American 
and  Balkan  regions  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  by  that 
time  the  settlers  had  a  fixed  pronunciation,  because  .if  there  had  been  differences, 
they  would  exist  to-day,  or  at  least,  traces  of  them.  In  Castile  and  in  some 
western  and  northern  provinces  the  old  g ,  z  >■  the  modern  Casti'ian  z,  or  changed 
in  other  directions,  as  in  parts  of  Extremadura  and  Salamanca,  where  z,  c  >>  d 
(a  modern  Castilian  z,  but  voiced).3  The  fact,  then,  that  in  all  the  Spanish  coun- 
tries which  began  to  be  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  c  (e,  i), 
z  became  s,  with  no  traces  of  other  sounds,  is  positive  proof  that  the  people  who  settled 


1  s  and  z  are  found  in  rhymes  in  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  Luis  Barabona  de 
Soto  (1518-1595),  Alvarez  Gato,  etc.  See  Cuervo,  ut  supra,  §  762.  The 
Spanish  Americans,  of  course,  rhymed  them  from  earliest  times. 

2  See  Bello-Cuervo,  Gramdtica  Castellana,  Notas,  pp.  19-20.  Gonzalo 
Cor  re  as,  Arte  Grande  de  la  Lengua  Castellana,  p.  25,  says,  however,  that  z  and  c 
had  only  one  sound  in  1626. 

8  See  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Lcones,  §  11. 
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these  regions,  pronounced  only  s,  and  if  they  did  so,  it  was  not  for  them  a  recent 
change  that  took  place  suddenly  on  the  eve  of  their  departure.  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  place  the  date  of  this  change  in  Spain  in  the  last  half  of  the 
XVth  century.1 

§113.  t.  t  is  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  an  alveolo-dental  voiceless 
explosive,  not  differing  essentially  from  the  Castilian  pronunciation  as 
described  by  Araujo.2 

c)  Velars. 

§  114.  g.  New  Mexican  Spanish  g  has  four  values:  [g],  [g],  [g], 
[x].  1.  When  initial  in  a  breath  group,  when  after  a  nasal  consonant, 
i.  e.  velar[ji],  when  very  emphatic  in  any  position,  and  in  all  of  these 
cases  before  a,  o,  a,  it  has  the  value  of  a  voiced  post-palatal  or  velar 
explosive  [g],  the  same  as  the  explosive  Castilian  g  described  by 
Araujo.3 

2.  When  before  the  front  vowels  e,  i,  in  the  syllables,  gue,  gui, 
and  at  the  same  time  initial  in  a  breath  group  or  after  a  nasal 
consonant,  as  in  1,   it  becomes  prepalatal  [g],   as  English  g  in  geese. 

3.  When  not  initial  in  a  breath  group  or  after  a  nasal  consonant 
and  not  immediately  before  e  or  i,  g  has  more  frequently  the  value 
of  a  voiced  velar  fricative  [g],  not  unlike  a  weak  Parisian  velar  r.4 

4.  When  immediately  before  e  or  i,  the  g  has,  in  New  Mexico, 
the  sound  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  j,  i.  e.,  a  voiceless  pharyngeal 
aspirate  [x],  see  §  116,  below. 

§  115.  c,  q.  AVhen  before  a,  o,  u,  New  Mexican  Spanish  c  has 
the  value  of  a  voiceless  velar  explosive  [k],  as  in  standard  Castilian. 
It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  produced  a  little  farther  back  than 
1  lie  English  c  of  car.  C  (e,  i)  has  been  discussed  in  §  111.  In  que, 
qui,  the  Jc  sound  is  a  prepalatal  [k],  as  in  English  Jceep.  Though  not 
general  enough  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  variety,  there  is  at  times 
heard  in  New  Mexico  a  partly  voiced  Jc  in  que,  qui,  which  approaches 
the  voiced  explosive  [g]. 


1  See  also  Cuervo,  Disquisicioncs  I,  pp.  20-50,  and  Espinosa,  Los  Co- 
manchcs,  p.  41. 

2  Fond.  East,  pp.  46-47. 

3  Fonet.  East.,  p.  57. 

4  Araujo,  Fonet.  East.,  p.  57,  1,  corrects  Passy's  statement  in  Changements 
Fhonctiques.  p.  261,  with  respect  to  the  latter's  misunderstanding  about  the  Spanish 
fricative  g,  and  a  good  description  of  the  same  is  given.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
New  Mexican  sound  in  question,  but  Araujo  does  not  give  the  exact  conditions 
Avhen  the  Castilian  g  is  fricative.  The  New  Mexican  Spanish  fricative  g  is  very 
weak,  and  it  often  disappears,  see  §  181. 
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1.  h  -f-  s  <  o  +  c  accion  etc.),  or  Spanish  x  (=  Jcs),  >  s  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish:  experto  >  espcrto,  sexto  >  sesto,  accion  >  asion, 
etc.  This  is  not  a  new  change  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Latin 
x  (=  Is)  >  ss  or  s,  is  an  old  law  in  Vulgar  Latin  and  in  Old  Spanish, l 
and  it  exists  to-day  in  Castilian  in  the  prefix  ex,  and  in  many  other 
words,  and  it  occurs  in  most  of  the  dialects.2 

For  c  +  c  >  s,  see  Silent  Consonants,  §  179. 

d)  Pharyngeals. 

§  116.  j.  New  Mexican  Spanish  j  differs  from  the  modern 
Castilian  sound  in  that  it  is  a  voiceless  pharyngeal  aspirate  [x],  while 
the  Castilian  is  said  to  be  voiced.  If  in  the  XV  th  and  XVI  th 
centuries  x  (=  [s]  and  j  =  [z])  were  blended  into  one  sound,  probably 
[s]  (still  preserved  in  Asturian3  and  Judeo- Spanish),4  with  a  gradual 
falling  of  the  tongue  to  a  flat  position  and  its  removal  from  the 
alveoles,  the  weak  pharyngeal  which  accompanied  the  original  [s]  or 
even  the  [z]  alone  remains.  This  is  the  source  of  the  weak  New 
Mexican  Spanish  pharyngeal  j,  [x],  preserved  from  the  XVI  th  century, 
and  the  modern  Castilian  voiced  velar  j  is  in  my  opinion  a  further 
development  of  this.  A  process  similar  to  this  may  also  explain  New 
Mexican  Spanish  s  <  c,  s,  z  >  [h];  see  §  153. 

§  117.  7*.  h  is  silent  in  many  words,  the  old  aspiration  having 
disappeared  as  in  Castilian,  but  the  aspiration  is  preserved  as  a  rule 
when  initial  (and  also  in  other  positions)  and  in  all  cases  when  the 
h  was  from  Latin  f.  Initial  Latin  r  >  Old  Spanish  aspirate  f  with 
but  few  exceptions5'  (probably  in  all  regions  except  Asturias,  where  f 
has  persisted  to  the  present  day)  became,  in  the  XVI  th  century,  an 
aspirate  h  as  the  American  English  h  of  house,  and  the  same  as  the 
New  Mexican  Spanish  j  [xj  (see  also  §  100  f.).  This  aspirate  h  was 
confused  then  with  j  (which  seems  to  have  the  voiced  quality  only 


1  See  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §  255,  and  Menendez  Pidal.  Gram. 
Hist.,  §  51,  2.  The  Spanish  of  the  XVIIth  century  and  earlier,  more  phonetic  than 
the  modern  in  some  respects,  wrote  s  for  ks  <  x  (or  cc),  e.  g. ,  Lucas  Fer- 
nandez, 114;  Corvacho,  38,  81,  218;  Juan  del  Encina,  32,  205,  211; 
Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  197,  321;  Torres  Naharro,  150;  Mira  de  Mesqua, 
40,  56;  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  132. 

2  See  Araujo,  Fonet.  East.,  p.  7;  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §817;  Marden, 
Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  p.  43;  Baist,  Grundriss  I,  885. 

3  See  M.  Pidal,  El  Diakcto  Leones,  §10. 

4  See  Wiener,  Mod.  Phil.  I,  4. 

5  See  §  100  and  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §  38. 
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in  Castilian)  in  nearly  all  of  Spain  and  America.    For  Latin  f>  Old 
Spanish  h,  preserved  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  see  Consonant  Changes 

§  121. 

In  the  group  hue,  where  the  li  is  prosthetic  or  epenthetic  in 
Spanish,1  h  has  in  New  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  the  sound  of  New  Mexican 
Spanish  g;  i.  e.  [g]  or  [g];  see  §  114. 

II.   Consonant  changes. 
a)   Initial  consonants. 

§  118.  bue-,  vue-  >  gile-  ([g]  or  [g]).2  1.  The  initial  groups 
bue-,  vue-  become  gile-  in  all  words  in  New  Mexican  Spanish:  gileno, 
guey,  g Helta,  giiclve,  etc.3 

This  change  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  initial  b  or  v  be- 
comes weakened  on  account  of  the  w  (u)  +  the  tonic  e  following-. 
Having1  been  once  weakened  to  a  bilabial  fricative  [v],  it  is  easily 
assimilated  to  the  bilabial  velar  u  following.  When  the  velar  u 
which  had  already  the  elements  of  a  g  (i.  e.,  a  velar  quality),  is 
left  in  the  initial  position  before  the  tonic  vowel,  its  velar  element 
is  further  strengthened  by  a  complete  change  of  the  place  of  articu- 
lation from  the  lips  to  the  velum  and  tongue,  and  the  initial  labial 
element  being  also  destroyed  by  the  necessity  of  opening  the  mouth 
before  the  c,  a  velar  g  is  the  result,  (See  also  medial  -b-  >  -g-,  and 
hue-  >  gile-,  §§  123,  130,  and  English  w-  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  gu-, 
§  245,  where  this  same  process  of  development  takes  place,  and  see 
also  the  contrary  change  in  g-  >  &-,  §  124). 

2.  By  analogy  to  the  forms  giiclve,  giiela,  etc.,  the  forms  without 
the  ue  also  have  this  change:  golver,  golar  (rare),  goltcar. 

3.  The  analogy  is  less  clear  in  gomitar,  gulto  <  (bulto),  but  I 
do  not  see  how  the  simple  labial  u  or  o  can  bring  about  the  change, 
as  Cuervo  believes.4 


1  See  Pietsck,  The  Sp.  Particle  He  (Mod.  Phil  II,  198,  note  3). 

2  In  this  section,  except  where  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  absolutely  necessary, 
the  standard  Spanish  Alphabet  will  be  used,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  I 
of  this  chapter  for  the  exact  quality  of  the  sound  in  question,  when  in  doubt.  The 
exact  phonetic  representation  here  Avould  necessitate  many  useless  repetitions. 
g  here,  for  instance,  may  be  [g]  or  [g];  UN  buen  >  [u:guen]  but,  que  bueno  > 
[hegueno],  etc. 

3  In  Los  Comanches  (ed.  Espinosa^,  p.  30,  a  New  Mexican  MS.  of  the  early 
XlXth  century,  vuesa  merced  >>  huesa  merced.  The  h  here  represents  the  [g], 
as  in  huevo,  etc. ,  see  §  123. 

4  Apuntaciones,  §  781. 
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The  intermediate  development  vue-,  bue-  >  ue-,  which  Mar  den1 

believes  to  be  the  usual  modern  development  of  Mexico  City,  and  is 
also  found  in  Chile,  is  also  found  in  New  Mexico,  but  it  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than   the  rule.    The  development  of  ue-  <  bue-,  vue- 

>  giic-  is  analogous  to  the  development  of  Germanic2  and  Arabic  w 
into  gu  >  g,  in  Spanish;  cf.  werra  >  *giierra  >  guerra,  want  >  guante, 
waejan  >  guarir,  etc.  Germanic  w  also  became  gu  >  g,  in  Old  French, 
Provencal  and  Italian  (Nyrop  I,  §  454)  and  English  w  gives  gu  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish,  see  §  245. 

The  change  bue-,  vue-  >  giic-  is  also  found  in  Mexico,  Bogota, 
Costa  Rica,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine,  Uruguay,3  Aragon,4  Andalusia,5 
Asturias,6  Santander."  The  development  bo-,  vo-  >  go-  is  less  frequent, 
though  found  also  in  nearly  all  the  above  named  regions.  The  change 
here  points  to  a  weak  fricative  b  or  v,  which  developed  to  an  u  with 
its  velar  element  before  changing  to  go.* 

§119.    Sporadic  changes  of  initial  b.     1.    b-  >  j-:  boato  >  junto. 
2.    b-  >  m-:   bermejo  >  mermejo]  banana  >  manana;  boniga 

>  muuiga;  betavel  >  mctabel  (Albuquerque  only).  The  first  two  are 
changes  due,  perhaps  to  regressive  assimilation  of  the  nasal  consonant. 
See  also  §  131  -b-  >  -m-. 

§  120.  d-  >  1-.  datil  >  ldtir\  Deonicio  >  Lionisio,  Lonisio, 
Eduardo  >  (Duardo),  Luardo.  The  change  here  is  from  dental  to 
alveolar,  only  a  partial  change  in  the  place  of  articulation,  in  Datil 

>  Idtir  by  assimilation  to  the  final  I  (which  in  turn  is  dissimilated 
to  r),  in  (E)duardo  >  Luardo  by  dissimilation.  Compare  Latin  lacrima 
<  dacruma,  and  medial  -d-  >  -1-.  See  §  134  and  compare  Old  Spanish 
lexar  (dejar),  etc.  (cf.  Baist,  Grundriss,  p.  897). 

§  121.  f-  >  j-,  [x].  We  have  already  treated  New  Mexican 
Spanish  bilabial  aspirate  /  (§  100)  and  have  said  that  it  is  probably 


1  Sp.  Dial  Mex.  City,  §  27. 

2  The  Romance  Languages  generally  developed  gu-  or  g-  from  Germanic 
it  <  Indo-European  u,  but  in  Germanic  itself,  it  remained  n,  and  later  became  a 
spirant,  iv  or  v,  see  Brugmann,  Abrege  de  Grain.  Comp.,  §  159,  and  §§  123, 
130,  137. 

3  Harden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  p.  26. 

4  Cancionero  pop.  Tarolense,  430,  524. 

5  Schuchardt,  Die  CanUs  Flamencos,  312. 

6  Munthe,  Anteckningar,  35,  36. 

7  Mugica,  Dial.  Cast.,  12. 

8Meyer-Lubke  I,  §  416.  I  doubt  whether  gomitar  is  due  to  analogy 
with  gormar,  as  Meyer-Lubke  states. 
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the  preservation  of  an  Old  Spanish  aspirate  f,  since  a  labio- dental  f 
was  foreign  to  Spanish.  But  that  early  aspirate  f  when  initial  quickly 
developed  to  aspirate  li  in  Old  Spanish,  excepting  before  uS  and  in  a 
few  other  rare  cases,  and  in  all  the  dialects  with  the  exception  of  Galician, 
Alto  Aragon  and  western  Asturias  (Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist, 
§  38, 2).  This  almost  universal  change  of  f  >  h  took  place  in  the 
spoken  language,  probably  as  early  as  the  XHIth  century  (§  100), 
though  the  first  development  may  have  been  a  very  weak  h,  which 
reached  its  full  development,  a  voiceless  pharyngeal  aspirate  (=  New 
Mexican  Spanish  j,  initial  /"and  h  <  p),  by  the  end  of  the  XVth  century.1 
The  literary  language  wavered  between  f  and  h  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century  (Nebrija), 
h  prevails  in  all  cases,  except,  before  ue  and  in  a  few  rare  cases 
before  ie,  in  the  group  fr-,  etc.  The  spoken  language,  however,  pro- 
nounced h  also  before  ue  and  in  some  cases  before  ie  and  in  the 
group  fr-,  and  this  aspirate  h  lives  to-day,  not  only  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish,  but  in  all  the  dialects  of  Spanish  America2  and  Spain, 
except  western  Asturias,3  High  Aragon  and  Galicia  (see  Menendez 
Pidal,  quoted  below).  Whether  it  is  identical  in  all  regions  with  ,; 
(a  voiceless  aspirate)  is  yet  to  be  learned.  In  New  Mexican  Spanish 
f  and  It  <  f  become  [x].  M.  Pidal  (Gram.  Hist,  §  38)  states  that 
this  is  true  also  in  Santander,  east  Asturias,  Salamanca,  Extremadura, 
Andalusia,  America.  A  notable  exception  must  be  made  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  for  f  before  a;  the  group  fa-  is  as  in  Castilian,  fa-. 
See  medial  -f-  and  -h-  >  [x],  §§  136,  139. 

Examples  of  initial  f-  >  j-  [x]  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  are  jui, 
jue,  juersa,  joyon,  juego,  Jelipe,  jucrte,  julano,  Jilomena".  For  the 
contrary  change  j  >  f  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  see  §  129,  2. 

§  122.  h-  >  j-.  Initial  XVIth  century  Spanish  h,  which  was 
the  voiceless  aspirate  [x]  developed  from  initial  Latin  f  (see 
§§  100,  121  and  also  medial  -h-  >  -j-,  §  139),  has  been  preserved  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish  in  a  large  number  of  words,  pronounced  like 
the  New  Mexican  Spanish  j.    Examples:  jayar,  jervir,  juir,  joyo,  juea 

1  Juan  del  Encina  and  Lucas  Fernandez,  who  wrote  in  the  language 
of  the  vulgar  folk  of  Salamanca,  wrote  h  for  f,  the  aspirate,  even  hefore  ue,  con- 
verted often  into  lm:  Lucas  Fernandez,  Farms  y  Eylogas,  hueyo  3,  4-i;  hu 
(fue)  7,  29,  56,  73,  131;  huerte  43,  53,  140;  Juan  del  Encina,  hu  18. 

2  See  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §756;  Mar  den,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §29. 

3  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  exact  lines  of  division  between  initial  f  >>  f 
or  j  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces,  see  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto 
Leones,  §  8. 
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<  (hueula),  jigado,  jala/r,  jurtar,  jongo,  jondo,  jiel.  jilar,  jitmo.  josco, 
jeder,  jijo.1  This  XVIth  century  pronunciation  exists  in  Mexico, 
Ecuador.  Buenos  Aires,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,2  Bogota,3  Salamanca,  East  Asturias,  Extremadura.  Andalusia.4 
In  Asturias  (west),  Galicia,  and  High  Aragon,  inital  Latin  f-  did  not 
change  to  h-,  but  remained  an  f-.h 

§  123.  hue-  >  giie-.  This  phenomenon  has  taken  place,  as  a 
rule,  in  hue  <  ue  <  Latin  tonic  u-,  when  the  initial  Latin  tonic  o- 
developed  into  uc-,  the  u  probably  soon  became  w,6  i.  e.,  a  bilabial 
velar,  which,  to  be  strengthened  in  the  initial  position,  had  to  develop 
its  velar  element,  as  explained  in  §  118,  and  a  velar  g  was  reached. 
This  development  is  also  the  same  as  Germanic  w-  >  gu,  bue-,  vue- 

>  ue-  >  giie- j  §  118.  Examples:  giievo,  giiespede,  giieso,  giierfano,  giiero, 
giieco,  giierta.  See  also  medial  -hue-  >  -giie-,  §  140.  In  rare  cases 
hue-  >  giie  >  hue;  bueso,  bucvo  (see  gu-  >  bu-,  §  124,  below),     hue- 

>  giie-  is  found  in  the  vulgar  speech  of  Bogota,7  Andalusia,8  Cuba,9 
Santander, 10  Aragon,11  Mexico.1'2 

The  development  of  hue-  <  Latin  6-  to  giie-  is  an  old  one,  dating, 
perhaps,  from  the  XYth  century  or  earlier,  since  it  was  a  well 
developed  phenomenon  in  Spain  by  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century, 
when  Valdes  wrote  (1535). 13 

§  124.  o  >  b-.  Initial  g-  has  developed  to  b-  before  u  and  ue, 
probably  by  being  weakened  and  through  the  influence  of  the  labial 


1  Onl}'  in  exclamations,  otherwise  ijo  «  iiijo). 

2  Mar  den,  The  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  p.  47. 

3  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §756. 

4  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hid.,  §  38,  L2. 

5  In  Cantas  Baturras  (Aragon),  however,  I  find  jui  27,  29;  jucra  29,  100; 
juerza  32;  jue  39,  58. 

6  As  we  have  already  said,  the  tendency  of  u  to  hecome  (,n  is  a  well  known 
phenomenon.  A  New  Mexican  child,  learning  English,  says  guatar  ■<  (water), 
giiel  <  (well),  gili  <  (we),  guant  <  (want),  etc.  See  also  Araujo,  Fond. 
Kast.,  p.  41,  note  2. 

7  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §748. 

8  Cantes  Flamencos  (Machado  y  Alvarez),  31,  63,  64,  104,  115,  116,  etc. 

9  Estehan  Pichardo,  188. 

10  Mugica,  Dial.  Cast.,  19. 

11  Can.  Pop.  Turolense,  42,  275,  524. 

12  Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  p.  47. 

13  Dialogo  Lengua  (ed.  Bo  earner,  372);  cf.  also  Gonzalo  Correas  (1626), 
Arte  grandc,  p.  27,  „A  estotros  ponemos  g  para  decillos  con  mas  descanso;  gilele, 
giievo,  giierta,  gtiiso". 
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element   following   it:    gorreon  >  burrion   (only  in  St.  Fe);   hueso 

>  giieso  >  bueso,  huevo  >  giievo  >  baevo,  gula  >  bula.1  The  change 
is  more  frequent  when  g  is  medial,  see  §  137. 

See  also  the  contrary  change  b-  >  g-  §  118. 

§  125.  n-  >  d-.  Initial  n-  has  in  some  words  developed  to  d-, 
probably  by  a  dissimilation  of  the  nasal  elements,  the  place  of  articu- 
lation undergoing  practically  no  change:  Nemecio  >  Demesio;  nomas 

>  domds.  Compare  with  this  the  evident  dissimilation  in  denguno 
<  ninguno,  a  form  occurring  in  Andalusia  and  Asturias  (Meyer- 
Liibke  I,  §  573). 

§  126.  n-  >  1-.  nos  (obj.  pron.)  >  los;  nosotros  >  losotros, 
lojotros.  These  are  the  common  forms  among  the  ignorant  clases 
everywhere  in  New  Mexico.  In  Colorado  los  >  nos  is  rare.  There 
seems  to  be  no  phonetic  reason  for  the  change,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  begin  with  nos  >  los  as  a  case  of  analogy  to  the  numerous 
pronouns  lo,  la,  los,  les,  las,  etc.,  (-(-  the  influence  of  the  articles?). 
Losotros  may  be  also  due  to  direct  analogy  to  these  pronouns,  or  a 
later  development,  and  due  to  direct  analogy  to  los  <  nos.  That  the 
pronouns  exercise  direct  influence  on  each  other,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  compare  the  Aragonese  forms  mos,  mus  <  nos,  from  analogy 
to  me  (mi,  mo  ?).    For  medial  -n-  >  -1-,  see  §  145,  5. 

§  127.  n-  >  n-.  The  New  Mexican  forms  with  initial  n-  >  fi 
are  very  few  and  are  probably  words  of  north-western  Spanish  origin. 
Even  as  far  south  as  Salamanca  the  change  of  initial  n-  >  n-  was  a 
wide-spread  practice  among  the  rural  classes  after  the  XVIth  century.2 
Examples:  nublina,3  undo,3  ftublarse,*  negar,  nuera,  negro.  In  fiino, 
there  is  assimilation  to  the  medial  n.  This  is  a  common  phenomenon 
in  parts  of  Asturias,  Leon  and  Sayago  (M.  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Leone's, 
p.  33.  See  ni-  >  fi-,  §  128  and  -gn-  >  n-,  also  common  in  Lucas 
Fernandez,  §  149. 

§  128.  ni-  (ni)  >  n-.  Initial  ni-,  when  followed  by  a  vowel 
(also  medial  ni-,  see  §  150),  has  developed  in  New  Mexico  to  fi-  in  all 
cases  (except  when  i  is  tonic,  as   in    tenia,   where  ni  may  remain 

1  See  my  edition  of  Los  Comanches,  p.  4.  Buevo  and  bueso  are  usually  found 
after  a  labial  m,  which  may  also  exercise  an  inlluence,  um  buevo,  um  bueso,  etc. 
These  two  and  also  buerto  <  (huerto)  are  found  in  Vizcaya,  Mugica,  Dial. 
Cast,  §  69. 

2  Lucas  Fernandez,  initial  n-  >  «-:  no  3,  8,  12,  24,  65,  70,  etc.;  nos  16, 
63,  128,  etc.;  nunca  4,  7,  64,  etc.;  noramala  20,  70,  108,  etc. 

3  Also,  Old  Spanish,  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §739. 
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unchanged):     nieve  >  fleve.    ni  eso  >  fteso,    ni  uno  >  ftuno,    nieto 

>  fteto,  nervio,  >  niervo  >  ftervo,  niego  >  ftega,  etc.  By  analogy  to 
the  forms  niega  >  ftega,  nieve  >  neve,  one  hears  also  ftevar,  negar, 
ft  ego,  etc. 

The  palatalization  of  ni  in  Latin  became  a  general  law  in  the 
early  empire,1  and  is  a  regular  development  in  the  changes  from 
Latin  into  Spanish.2    For  the  occurrence   of  initial  and  medial  ni- 

>  n  in  Spain,  etc.,  see  medial -ni-  >  ft-,  §  150. 

§  129.  Sporadic  developments  of  other  initial  consonants  and 
consonant  groups. 

1.  c->g-:   cogote  >  gogote  (by  assimilation  to  the  medial  </?). 

2.  j-  >  f- :  Juan  >  Fuan,  juez  >  fues. 3 

Is  there  here  an  influence  of  fue,  fuego,  fuerza,  fueron,  etc. 
which  the  people  see  written  instead  of  their  popular  forms  jue,  juego, 
juerza,  jueron,  etc.? 

3.  j-  >  g- :  girafa  >  guirafa,  Gilberto  >  Guilberto  (English 
influence  ?). 

4.  s-  >  -ch :  sinsonte  >  chinchonte. 

5.  cl-  >  cr- :  Cleotilde  >  Crotilde  (Dissimulation). 

b)  Medial  consonants. 

§  130.  -B-,  -v->-#-.  Just  as  initial  bue-,  vue->  glee  (§118), 
and  for  the  same  reasons  medial  -bue-,  -vue-  >  gile :  abuelo  >  agiielo, 
envulve  >  engiielve,  revuelto  >  regiielto,  etc.  In  the  same  manner 
also,  and  by  extension,  revolver  >  regolver,  devolver  >  degolver. 
These  phenomena,  though  less  frequent,  are  found  also  in  all  the 
regions  where  initial  bue-,  vue-  become  gile,  etc.    See  §  118,  end. 

In  abuelo,  found  in  Corvacho,  Lucas  Fernandez,  etc.  (see 
Pietsch,  The  Spanish  Particle  He,  p.  2,  n.  3  and  Espinosa,  Los 
Comanches,  p.  42)  the  h,  like  the  h  of  huesa  merced,  found  in  Los 
Comanches,  may  be  a  fricative  [g],  as  the  h  of  the  popular  forms 
hueco,  hiievo,  etc.,  see  §  123.  As  is  the  case  with  initial  hue-,  vue-, 
so  medial  -hue-,  -vue-  seldom  remain  in  the  intermediate  stage  ue,  which 
Mar  den  finds  in  Mexico.4 


1  Grand  gent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §  274. 

2  See  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hint.,  §53,5. 


3  MS.  of  Persecution  de  Jesus,  pp.  1,  23,  40.  This  change  occurs  also  in 
Bogota,  in  fefe  <  jefe,  fustillo  <  justillo,  etc.,  and  Cuervo  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  confusion  with  F  >  j  in  fuerte  >  jnerte,  etc. 
(Apuntaciones,  §  821). 

1  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  30. 
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§  131.  Sporadic  developments  of  medial  -b-,  -v-:  1.  -b->  f-: 
calibre  >  califre. 

2.  -B-  >  m :  debasana  >  demasunct,  English  son  of  a  gp&n  >  sana- 
magon.  The  bilabial  b  is  nasalized  by  the  following  nasal  and  the 
bilabial  nasal  m  is  the  result.  Cf.  Old  Spanish  bramante  <  erabante, 
etc.,  (Baist,  Grundr.,  p.  896),  see  §119.  In  vagamnndo  <  vagabtjndo, 
we  have  a  case  of  popular  etymology,  found  also  in  Spain,  everywhere. l 

3.  -b-  >  -p-:  stjbito  >  supito,  (but  used  only  as  an  adverb 
meaning  "dead',  (cayo  supito).  Supito  was  used  in  Old  Spanish  as  the 
modern  subito,  cf.  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  p.  249,  and  in  Bogota  supito 
means  'stupefied',  'senseless',  ibid.  §  579.  The  semasiology  of  supito, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  studied.  For  -B->-p-,  cf.  also  sopitafia 
=  subita,  Juan  Ruiz,  ed.  Ducamin,  p.  42. 

§  132.  Voiceless  intervocalic  explosives  become  voiced.  This  is 
evidently  a  survival  of  the  old  universal  law  in  the  development  of 
Latin  into  Spanish,  Old  French,  etc. 

1.  -c->  -g-\  traficab  >  trafigar. 

2.  -T-  >  -d- :  Agata  >  Agucda,   rete-  (prefix)  >  rede. 

§  133.  -d->  -g-.  Medial  fricative  -d-  before  r  has  become  g: 
ladrar  >  lagrar,  hidropesia  >  igropesia;  also  in  paladar  > pdlagar.2 
In  lagrar  and  palagar  the  back  guttural  vowels  may  change  the  weak 
fricative  d  to  the  fricative  g;  also  in  Mgropesia,  the  g  is  called  by 
the  palatal  i.  In  gania,  gazapo,  golfin,  Baist  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  g  is  not  a  phonetic  development  of  the  d  (Grundriss,  p.  896). 
federico  >  Feberico  is  an  isolated  example  of  a  weak  fricative  d  >  b, 
by  influence  of  the  initial  labial  f. 

§  134.  -D-  >  -I-  (see  also  initial  d-  >  -I,  §  120) :  admitir  >  almitir, 
ADVERTiR  >  alvert/'r,  admirar  >  almirar,  adquirir  >  alquerir,  ad- 
miracion  >  almirasion.  This  change  is  due,  Cuervo  believes,  to  con- 
fusion with  the  prefix  al,  and  it  is  common  to  many  Spanish  regions. 3 

§  135.  -D-  >  -r-.  Intervocalic  -d-  has  changed  to  r  in  some  words: 
Leonidas  >  Lionircs,  arboleda  >  arbolera,  parpado  >  pdrparo,  Leo- 
cadia  >  Liocaria.  In  arbolera,  pdrparo,  there  may  be  influence  of 
the  first  r.  Cuervo  finds  this  curious  change  in  a  few  words  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  Colombia  and  suggests  African  influence,  an  ob- 
servation which  cannot  apply  in  New  Mexico. 


1  M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §70. 

2  While  in  Chile  d  is  often  voiced  before  r  in  padre  >■  paire,  etc.;  pat/re, 
piegra,  are  also  heard,  cf.  Lenz,  Chilenische  St  adieu  I,  288. 

3  Apuntaciones,  §  734. 
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§  136.     -r-  >  -j-.     Just    as   initial   f->;-,   and   for   the   same 

reasons  (§§100,121),  medial  -/-,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  has  the 
value  of  a  voiceless  pharyngeal  j  [x].  The  phenomenon  is  also  pre- 
valent in  nearly  all  the  Spanish  countries  mentioned  where  initial 
f->j-,  see  §121. 

Examples  of  medial  -f-  >  -j-  are:  ajuera,  dijunto,  perjume,  re- 
junjuuar,  ajinnar,  projundo,  see  also  English  f  >  j,  §  248. 

§  137.  -g->-&-  [v].  Before  u,  by  the  strengthening  of  the 
labial  element,  the  weak  g  is  lost,  and  a  bilabial  fricative  [v]  is 
developed:  aguja  >  abuja,  agujero  >  abujero,  agujeta  >  abujeta, 
ahujeriar,  etc.     See  also  hue-  >  gne-  >  hue-,  §  123. 

This  phenomenon  is  found  also  in  practically  all  the  Spanish 
speaking  countries, '  but  not  in  Colombia.  -  Compare  with  this  change 
the  fall  of  intervocalic  explosive  g  and  the  development  of  an  epenthe- 
tic v  in  Ehaetian  [dove,  French  douve,  Milanese  dova,  etc.,  <  Latin 
doga;  Ehaetian  jo v,  Sicilian  yuvu,  Milanese  gov  <  Latin  jugtj;3  and 
also  the   change  of  *gu>v  in  Old  Latin:   *nigttcs > nivis,  *fruguor 

>  fruvor  >  fruor,  etc.4 

§  138.     -G-  >  -d-    (see    also    medial    -d-  >  -</-,    §  133).     migaja 

>  midaja,  cagajon  >  cadujon.  This  phenomenon  is  mure  frequent  in 
Santa  Fe  and  vicinity  to  the  north.  The  medial  group  -rg-  >  rd  in 
letargo  >  letardo. 

§  139.  -H-  >  -j-.  Just  as  Old  XVI  century  Spanish  aspirate  // 
has  been  preserved  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  and  in  all  the  dialects 
mentioned  in  §§  121,  122  (cf.  also  §  100),  medial  -h-,  representing,  like 
initial  h,  a  Latin  f.  is  preserved  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  as  the 
voiceless  pharyngeal  aspirate  [x]  (=  New  Mexican  Spanish  j),  and 
also  in  the  Spanish  countries  mentioned  in  §  121,  122.  See  also  initial 
and  medial  -v->j  [x],  §§  121,  136.  Examples  of  medial  -n- > -j-  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish  are:  ajumar,  retajila,  ajondar,  mojo. 

In  dcsafusiar  <  Lat.  desafiduciare  >  Old  Spanish   desafiuciae 

>  Mod.  Castilian,  desahuciar,  New  Mexican  Spanish  has  preserved  the 
original  Latin  -/-,  a  peculiarity  of  Galician  and  western  Asturian. 

§  140.  -hue-  >  -Me-  >  -giie-.  For  the  same  reasons  and  practi- 
cally under  the  same  conditions  as  we  have  seen  initial  hue-  >  giic-, 


1  Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  Flamenco*,  p.  ^10;  Baist,  Grundriss,  p.  897. 

2  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  781. 

3  Meyer-Lubke  J,  §438. 

*  Hale  and  Buck,  Latin  Grammar,  p.  49. 
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medial  -hue-  becomes  -giie-  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  a  phenomenon 
general  in  the  Spanish  dialects,  being  found  also  in  all  the  localities 
where  the  initial  development  occurs ,  see  §  123.  (Compare  also 
bue,  vue,  and  Germanic  y  >  gu,  in  both  the  initial  and  medial  groups, 
§§  118,  123,  130).  Examples:  vihuela  >  biguela,  paeihuela  >  pari- 
gilela,  alcahuete  >  alcagiiete,  ahuecae  >  agiiecar. 

In  medial  ue  after  r,  since  ue  >  giie  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
an  epenthetic  g  has  developed :  cieuela  >  sirgiiela,  viruela  >  virguela. 
Compare  Latin  avolus  >  avuelo  >  auuelo  >  auelo  >  ahuelo  >  agiielo 
in  Corvacho,  Lucas  Fernandez,  etc.    See  also  §  123. 

§  141.  -L-  >  -r-:  medial  I  has  become  r  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
in  a  few  words  for  various  reasons  (see  d  >  r,  §  135). 

1.  By  dissimilation :  alquilae  >  arquilar,  calculae  >  carcidar, 
alfalfa  >  alfarfa,  colmillo  >  cormio  (the  change  of  l  >  r  is  here 
older  than  the  disappearance  of  medial  ll),  also  in  salpullido 
>  sarpiiido. 

2.  For  other  reasons:  fulminante  >  forminante.  See  also  final 
l  >  r,  see  §  152,  3,  and  also  e  >  I,  §  144. 

All  these  phenomena  are,  for  the  most  part,  universal  in  the 
modern  Spanish  dialects,  in  Old  Spanish,  and  in  all  Romance  languages 
and  dialects;  see  Cuervo,  Apimtaciones  §  790;  Menendez  Pidal, 
Gram.  Hist,  §  66,  and  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §  573. 

§  142.  -M-  >  -w-.  In  the  first  person  plural  of  the  imperfect 
and  conditional  indicative,  and  in  the  present  and  imperfect  sub- 
junctive, the  ending  -mos  becomes  nos  (observe  that  the  accent  is 
shifted  in  the  subjunctive  to  agree  with  the  other  tenses  in  question). 
A  phonetic  explanation  is  impossible  here.  The  reason  for  the  deve- 
lopment must  be  analogy  to  vdmonos,  etc.1 

§  143.  -E-  >  -Z-.2  1.  By  dissimilation:  eetoeico  >  retolico, 
peevaeicae  >  prevalicar,  peeegeino  >pelegrino,  aebiteio  >  albitrio, 
eemitano  >  alnvitano.  (In  the  last  two  we  may  have  confusion  of 
prefix.)     Compare  Latin  ptjepuea  >  porpola;  French  pelerin,  etc. 

2.    Unclassified:  espeema  >  espelma. 

§  144.  -E-  >  -s-.  Before  I,  r  has  developed  in  some  words  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish  to  a  weak  s,  which,  though  frequently  heard, 
may  more  often   change  to  h  (§153):   buela  >  busla,  buhla;  peela 


1  See  Hills,  New  Mexican  Spanish,  p.  730,  note  1. 

2  Commou  every  where;  see  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §790  and  141;  l  >>  r 
and  note. 
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>  pesla,  pelda;  irlanda  >  islanda  >  ihlanda;  Carlos  >  Caslos, 
Cahlos,  Caslota,  etc.  The  change  of  r  to  s  in  the  group  rl  >  si  is 
perhaps  due  to  no  other  reason  than  the  general  law  of  least  effort. 
Postdental  5  -f-  denti-alveolar  I  is  a  much  easier  group  than  the  some- 
what trilled  alveolar  r  -f-  denti-alveolar  I.    For  s  >  h,  see  §  153. 

§  145.    Sporadic  development  of  other  medial  consonants. 

1.  -G-  >  -j-:  litigar  >  litijar. 

2.  -hi- >  -gui-:  vdyitido,  reguiletc,  vulgar  forms  in  all  regions 
for  vahido,  rehilete,  and  all  four  found  in  the  Academy  dictionary,  are 
yet  to  be  explained. 

3.  -j-  >  -g-:   ijotes  >  egotes,  agileza  >  aguilesa. 

4.  -l-  >  -w-:   pildora  >  pindora  (assimilation  to  d?). 

5.  -HM-  >  "inb- :    inmtindicia  >  imbundisia. 

6.  -N-  >  -?-:  abandonar  >  abaldonar,  etc.,  (dissimilation),  animal 

>  alimal  (assimilation). 

7.  -N-  >  -m-  always  before  the  labial  consonants  b,  p,  v,  u,  f, 
see  §  107  and  §  20. 

8.  -N-  >  -i-  (rare):  manana  >  mayana;  tamano  >  tamayo. 

9.  -R-  >  -d-:   ARiTMETicA  >  adismeticd.1 

10.  -s-  >  -r-:    fosforo  >  forforo  (assimilation). 

11.  -T- >  -?-:    estrambotico  >  estrambolico  (dissimilation). 

§  146.  -R-  >  -dr-.  By  analogy  to  futures  and  conditionals  in 
dr  (see  however  dr>  rr,  §  148),  -r-  >  -dr-  in  the  futures  and  condi- 
tionals of  teaeb  >  trer,  trai,  and  oabb  >  cat,  quer:  caebb  >  caire, 
caidre;  tbabbe  >  traire,  traidre;  also  caidria,  traidrio,  etc.  Compare 
the  Old  Spanish  forms  cadrd,  cadrdn,  El  Poema  de  Ferndn  Gongdlez 
(Marden)  24,  211,  etc. 

§147.  -RR->-dr-:  Intervocalic  rr  [r]  has  become  dr;  also, 
apparently  by  analogy  to  other  futures  and  conditionals  with  dr  (see 
§  146),  in  the  future  and  conditional  indicative  of  querer:  qucdre, 
quedrd,  qucdrdn,  etc.     See  also  dr  after  n  >  rr  [r],  below  §  148. 

§  148.  -dr-  >  -rr-  [r].  In  the  group  ndr,  the  d  is  lost,  making 
the  r  a  trilled  alveolar,  [r],  and  the  n  may  also  fall,  leaving  a  nasal 
vowel :  pondre  >ponre  [P9Te],  tenre,  venremos,  venria,  tenria  [tf  :riaj,  etc. 

This  phenomenon  may  possibly  be  a  preservation  of  nr,  with 
r  „fuerteu  (M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §59,4)  as  Spanish  honra,  cf.,  Old 
Spanish,  oudra,  Cid,  2941,  3262,  ondrada,  ibid.  178,  284,  843,  etc. 

1  Baist  believes  that  arismetica  may  be  Andalusian ,  Grundriss,  p.  904,  and 
Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §738,  says  it  was  in  use  in  Old  Spanish. 
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§  149.  -GN-  >  -n-.  Medial  -gn-  (though  as  a  rule  it  becomes 
n,  the  g  being  silent  see  §  183),  has  developed  in  some  words  to 
fi.  This  is  a  not  entirely  moribund  old  law,  which  often  made 
medial  gn  >  n  in  Old  Spanish:  signa  >  scna,  tam  magntj  >  tcmafio, 
lignu  >  leno,  etc.  Compare  also  gn  >  n  in  French  and  Italian. 
Examples:  ignoeante  >  inorantc,  digno  >  difio,  indigno  >  indino, 
bepugnar  >  rcpunar. 

gn  >  fi  is  not  rare  in  classic  Spanish  and  earlier;  cf.  Lucas 
Fernandez,  inorancia  97,  inorar  125. 

§  150.  -ni  >  -n-.  Medial  -ni-  (see  also  initial  ni-  >  n-)  when 
atonic  before  a  vowel,  has  been  palatalized  in  all  words  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish.  The  examples  are  numerous:  demono,  Antono,  Una,  Alemana, 
Ugcno,  Opinon.  matrimono,  quinentos,  comunon,  Jifw  <  (Higinio), 
tcstimono,  tineblas,  Danel,  etc.  When  the  i  has  the  tonic  accent,  as 
in  tenia,  mania,  etc.,  the  palatization  does  not  as  a  rule  take  place, 
but  sporadic  examples  of  this  development  with  the  i  remaining  are 
also  found:  whether  initial  or  medial  pofiia,  anio  <  (anillo),  (see 
§128).  The  change  ni  >  n  is  found  also  in  Mexico,1  and  it  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  Spanish  of  the  XVth  and  XVItli  centuries.2 

§  151.  -s-  >  -s-.  In  a  few  words  New  Mexican  Spanish  has  s 
instead  of  Spanish  s  in  the  intervocalic  group  sc  >  sc,  and  especially 
after  tonic  a.  The  back  tonic  a  -f  the  influence  of  the  velar  Jc  fol- 
lowing, probably  causes  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  rise  from  the  post- 
dental  position  to  the  alveolar  and  prepalatal  region,  and  [s]  is  finally 
developed.  The  gradual  development  is  natural  from  the  physiological 
standpoint.  A  similar  process  may  explain  the  change  of  voiceless 
Old  Spanish  .<?  to  x  (=  [s]),  which  later  became  j,  though  here  the 
conditions  are  often  different,  and  possibly  Menendez  Pidal  is  correct 
in  attributing  this  change  to  Moorish  influence.3  The  New  Mexican 
Spanish  words  with  medial  s  >  [s]  are:  mosca,  bascas,  mascar,  mascara 


1  Mar  den,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §§  67,  68. 

2  Lucas  Fernandez,  matrimono,  dcnwvo,  etc.  30,  165,  etc.;  Corvacho, 
donoTio  185;  Juan  de  Men  a,  Obras.  Alemana  20,  130;  Torres  Naharro,  Ale- 
mana,  demono,  ditnono,  etc.  104,  134,  252,  etc. 

■  ('nan.  Hist.,  §  37.  Sufficient  and  convincing  data  to  warrant  this  affir- 
mation arc  given  by  Menendez  Pidal  in  his  study  on  the  Poema  dc  Yuguf,  in 
the  Revista  de  Archives  Bibliotecas  y  Museos  VI,  pp.  116-119.  Menendez  Pidal 
also  observes  that  in  many  cases  the  Moorish  sound  in  question  has  c;  and  z  >  [s], 
which  to  me,  moans  nothing  more  than  the  simple  fact  that  in  southern  Spam,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  development  g.  z  >  s  began  in  the  XVth  century.  See  §  112. 
See  also  Baist  in  Grimdriss.  p.  898,  and  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §417. 
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pescar,  casco,  cdgcara.  These  words  are  of  different  sources.  Mosca 
<  Latin  wrfjscA  >  Fr.  ntouche;  cdscara,  Cisco  <  Latin,  quassii 
bs  +  iOsc;  mascar  <  Latin  masticabe,  stc  >  sc,  French  mdcher\ 
mascara  <  Old  High  German,  maska,  sk  >  sc.  The  development  to 
sc  may  have  taken  place  in  all  these  words  in  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
but  a  least  mascar  and  caicosi  are  found  early  in  the  XVI th  century 
in  Spanish,  which  shows  that  the  change  is  not  new.  and  the  tendency 
for  sc  >  sc  may  be  more  general.'-  Compare  the  change  of  sc>  i  in 
French  mouche,  mdcker,  etc.  See  [s]  from  Nahuatl  or  English  source, 
§§  165,  253  and  s  -f-  i  >  [s],  §  163. 

c)   Final  consonants. 

§  152.  Final  consonants  are  so  rare  in  Spanish  that  the  few 
changes  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  are  all  due  to  phenomena  already 
observed  in  the  initial  and  medial  positions.  The  New  Mexican 
changes  in  final  consonants  are: 

1.  -d  >  -r:  aljifd  >  almiir.     See  medial  -d-  >  -r-,  §  135. 

2.  -j  >  -s:  keloj  >  relos.    See  Cuervo.  Apuntaciones,  §  760. 

3.  -l  >  -r:  alcohol  >  alcajol  >  alcajor;  delantal  >  delantar; 
datil  >  latil  >  Mtir.     See  medial  -l-  >  -r-,  §  141. 

4.  -n  >  -I:  Cabmen  >  Carmel-,  caemin  >  carniil;  panino  >  panin 
>  panil. 

5.  Final  s  +  i  >  s,  I    (See  §  163). 

d)   Aspirate  s  <  c,  s,  z,  x. 

§  153.  The  general  rules  governing  the  normal  New  Mexican 
pronunciation  of  5,  from  whatever  source  c  (e,  i),  s}  0,  have  been 
already  stated  in  §111.  We  must  discuss  more  extensively,  however. 
the  observations  given  there,  since  the  change  of  s  to  the  aspirate  h 
(a  very  weak  [x]  except  when  medial)  is  one  very  common  in  New- 
Mexico.  (For  silent  s  before  consonants,  see  §  186.)  The  standard 
New  Mexican  s  as  already  stated,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
standard  voiceless  Castilian  s,  but  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
move  the  tip  of  the  tongue  upwards,  removing  ii  partly  from  the 
denti-alveolar  region  and  either  touching  the  uppermost  edges  of  the 
gingivae  very  slightly  or  not  at  all,  an  aspiration  alone  remaining, 
which   is   strengthened   to  [h]  or  [x],   or,  as  in  the  case  where  the  s 


1  Juan  Ruiz,  m.rro.  copla  23;  Torres  Naharro,  Propaladia  I.  ma 
134,  mo  .  caxcon  135,  2H. 

2  The  phenomenon  occurs  in  Judeo-Spanish,  Subak,  Zeitschrift  XXX.  155. 
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comes  to  be  silent,  the  weak  aspiration  is  entirely  lost.  The  pheno 
menon  s  >  [h]  is  a  well  known  one,  and  one  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  philologists.  Evidently  its  development  is  in  all  cases 
due  to  a  strengthening  of  the  weak  aspiration  which  first  accompanied 
the  s  sound  after  the  tongue  had  completely  left  its  place  of  arti- 
culation, remaining  in  almost  the  same  position  in  the  mouth,  but 
with  no  contact  with  the  teeth  or  alveoles.  The  reasons  which  bring 
about  this  process,  however,  may  not  be  in  all  cases  the  same.1 

§  154.  The  rules  governing  s  <  s,  c,  z  >  [h]  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish  are  the  following: 

1.  When  before  velar  consonants,  when  intervocalic,  and  when 
initial  in  a  breath  group,  5  may  usually  become  the  complete  voiceless 
New  Mexican  j,  [x].  To  avoid  confusion,  and  because  it  is  a  weak 
quality  of  the  [x],  we  represent  it  by  [h].  Examples:  dice  >  dike; 
examinar  >  esaminar  or  cliamuiar;  las  casas  >  [lah  k^sas]  or  [lab. 
kahas];  pescar  >  pchcar;  es  gueno  >  eh  giieno  (also  [ez  gueno],  see, 
§  111,  3);  es  que  no  >  [ih  ke  no];  nosotros  >  nohotroh;  pasar  >  pahar 
siempre  >  hiemprc;  los  vicios  >  loh  viMgs  (see  also  s  +  i  >  [s], 
§  163);  suelta  >  huelta.    s  may  be  also  heard  in  all  cases. 

2.  s  +  s  >  h  (almost  %):  los  zapatos  >  lo  hapatos;  tus  sobras 

>  tu  hobras;  las  sabanas  >  la  hdbanas. 

3.  In  all  other  positions  (except  when  silent  before  m,  n,  I,  r,  etc., 
see  §  186)  s  may  usually  become  a  weak  voiceless  pharyngeal 
aspirate  [h]:  los  hijos  >  lo  hijos;  mis  padres  >  mih  padres;  esperar 

>  ehperar;  est  a  >  ehtd,  etc. 

§  155.    S  >  h  in  other  Spanish  dialects. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  New  Mexican  Spanish  is,  that  s  from  any 
source  may  become  h,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  Spanish  dialects  that  have 
s  >  h,  the  h  represents  in  all  cases  a  Castilian  s.  Cuervo,  Lenz,  Mar  den, 
Semeleder  and  Sehuchardt  do  not  mention  the  change  of  s  <  c  (e,  i),  z, 
x  >  /(.  c  (i,  c),  s  and  z,  x,  have  in  Andalusia  and  in  all  Spanish  America 
the  sound  of  a  simple  voiceless  s.  Therefore  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that,  if  in 
the  Spanish  dialects  (with  the  exception  of  the  New  Mexican),  c  (e,  i),  z^>s,  but 
never  h,  the  change  s  ]>  h  is  an  early  one,  i.  e.,  before  the  change  of  c,  z  to  s 
took  place,  and  the  late  development  in  New  Mexico  of  c,  z  ^>  s  ^>  h  in  the  new 
phenomenon.  I  offer  this  only  as  a  suggestion,  though  I  believe  that  at  least 
c  (e,  i),  z  >  s  >  h  is  common  to  all  the  Spanish  dialects  just  as  well  as  the 
recorded  change  s  >  h,  but  that  it  has  escaped  the  observations  of  philologists.  When 
therefore,  I  mention  the  occurrence  of  the  change  of  s  >■  h  in  other  Spanish  dia- 


1  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  general  character  of  this  change,  see  also 
Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  758;  Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  42;  Meyer- 
Lubke  I,  §568;  Araujo,  Fond.  East.,  pp.  56-57. 
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lects,  I  speak  only  of  original  Spanish  s.  This  is  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  the 
Spanish  countries,  and  though  it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  the  resulting  h  is 
of  the  same  pronunciation  everywhere,  we  have  reasons  enough  to  believe  that  it 
is.  The  change  in  question  occurs  to-day  in  New  Mexico,1  Bogota,2  Chile,3  Cuba,1 
Andalusia,4  Estremadura,2  Toledo,  and  Castile.5  Cuervo  states  that,  in  Bogota, 
s  >  h  (German  or  English  /()  occurs  when  final  before  a  pause,  and  that  before  a 
consonant  it  is  a  weak  h  partly  assimilated  to  the  consonant,  and  scarcely  perceived 
before  a  mute.  In  Chile,  Lenz  states  that,  among  the  Guasos,  s  >  h  („h  in 
Deutsch")  occurs  in  any  position.  In  Andalusia,  Schuchardt  states  that  final  s  not 
before  a  vowel,  or  s  before  a  consonant  becomes  h,  but  as  a  rule  not  when  inter« 
vocalic;  while  Araujo  says  that  in  Castile,  Toledo,  and  also  Andalusia,  s  >  h  is 
found  in  all  cases  when  final  in  a  word  or  syllable,  or  when  before  labials  and 
gutturals. 

e)   The  consonant  ll. 

§  156.  The  many  and  varied  developments  which  palatal  I  has  obtained  in 
the  Romance  languages  and  dialects  furnish  some  of  the  most  interesting  pheno- 
mena in  Romance  philology.  All  the  Romance  languages  have  or  have  had  at 
some  stage  of  their  development,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  unimportant 
local  dialect,  a  palatal  I,  though  not  always  from  the  same  sources.  Old  French  I 
mouille  <  Latin  li,  jl,  cl,  gl,  has  become  i  in  modern  French,  with  the  exception 
of  southern  France,  some  dialects  of  western  France  and  Switzerland.6  In  Old 
Provencal,  I  results  from  Latin  medial  ll  (in  some  southern  dialects),  cl,  gl,  ch, 
llg,  li,  lli.7  The  Catalan  palatal  I  <  Latin,  li,  ll  (rarely  also  cl,  pl),  and 
initial  l,  has  become,  in  modern  western  Catalan,  Girona,  and  Barcelona  y  when 
intervocalic,  with  an  occasional  disappearance  of  the  y"  (as  in  New  Mexico). 

In  Italian,  I  (yl)  comes  from  Latin  li,  gl  (secondary),  and  sometimes  cl 
(secondary),  and  other  obscure  cases.9  The  I  element  then  disappears  and  I  becomes 
i  in  Central  Italy  (Rome,  Abruzzes,  etc.),  Northern  Italy,  while  in  Venice  the  j 
becomes  z,  and  in  Southern  Italy  and  Tuscany  the  palatal  becomes  an  explosive,  yy, 
which  in  Linguaglossa  (Sicily)  becomes  even  ky.U}  As  to  the  Roumanian  I  < 
Latin  li  (gi,  rare),  it  is  preserved  in  Macedonian,  Istrick  and  Moldavian  and  has 
become  y  (i)  in  Eastern  and  Central  Rhaetian,  and  in  modern  times,  intervocalic  i 
has  disappeared  everywhere11  (Compare  New  Mexican).    In  Sicily,  I  <  li,  is  found 


1  Mar  den,  The  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  42. 

2  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  758. 

3  Lenz,  Chilenische  Studien  IT,  p.  23. 

4  Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  p.  319. 

5  Araujo,  Fonct.  Kast ,  pp.  56-57. 

6  Nyrop  I,  §§350,  351. 

7  Grandgent,  Old  Provencal,  §§67,  68,  73. 

8  See  Dm  Catalanische  von  Alfr.  Morel-Fatio  und  J.  Saroihaudy,  in 
Grundriss  I,  pp.  858,  859,  §  42. 

9  Die  italienische  Sprache,  D'Ovidio  und  Meyer-Liibke,  in  Grundritm  I, 
678-679. 

10  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §514. 

11  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §§510,  515. 
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in  Palermo,  but  it  becomes  gi  in  tbe  east  and  west,  while  in  Piedmont  and  Venice 
the  I  has  fallen  after  the  accent.1 

§  156  bis.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  sources  are  in  many  respects  different. 
In  Portuguese  the  initial  groups  cl,  fi,  pi,  developed  into  cl,  fl,  pi,  with  palatal  I 
with  the  initial  consonant  preserved,  and  then  all  the  groups  developed  to  c  in  the 
north  (also  in  western  Asturiaii),  while  in  southern  Portugal  the  groups  finally 
developed  to  s. a  Cornu  believes  that  the  I  is  developed  from  c,  but  Meyer- 
Liibke  and  Menendez  Pidal  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  palatal  I  was  the 
original  for  the  three  initial  groups  both  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish.*  The  Portu- 
guese palatal  I  <<  Latin,  tl,  dl,  cl,  gl,  ly,  has  apparently  remained  unchanged. 
In  Castilian  the  initial  groups  cl,  fi,  pi  have  always  given  I,  which,  as  is  the  belief 
of  M.  Pidal  and  Meyer- Liibke  is  also  the  source  of  the  Portuguese  c,  s,  the 
northern  Leonese  teh,  etc.  Castilian  I  <  ly  became  very  early  y  which  remained 
in  Asturias,  western  Leon  and  parts  of  Galicia  (Navia).  *  In  Miranda  the  old 
palatal  I  has  remained.  In  Castilian  the  y  probably  became  $  very  early  and  this 
became  C'  in  some  parts  of  Asturias  and  j  in  modern  Castilian.  The  stage  I  >>  y 
has  another  development.  The  y  falls  entirely  in  western  Leonese  and  Asturian: 
filiu  >■  fiyo  >»  fio;  auricla  >>  ureya  >  urea;  vieya  >■  viea,  etc.3  Castilian 
also  developed  contrary  to  all  the  other  Romance  languages  a  palatal  I  from 
Latin  ll,  initial  or  medial,  and  this  also  probably  became  y  very  early  in  northern 
Leonese  and  in  parts  of  Galicia:  gayo  <[  (gallo),  ayd  <  (alla)  etc.5  The  early 
palatalized  I  from  initial  Spanish  I  of  the  Asturian  also  has  developed  to  y  in  the 
Asturian  region  of  Navia:  lingua  >  lingua  >>  yingua;  luna  >  luna  >  yua,  etc.6 
(Compare  New  Mexican  and  Spanish  American  y  <  Castilian  I).  Of  later  deve- 
lopment (as  early  as  the  XlVth  century?)  is  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  Cas- 
tilian I  from  whatever  source  to  y  in  Andalusia,  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  from  there 
carried  to  America.7 

§  157.  We  see  then  that  the  change  of  palatal  I  to  y  is  found  in  many 
Romance  dialects  and  that  the  further  phenomenon  of  the  complete  fall  of  y  is 
likewise  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  Romance  dialects."  A  general  observation 
concerning  the  extension  of  the  change  of  I  from  what  ever  source  to  y  and  finally  to 
disappear  entirely  in  the  Romance  dialects,  as  Latin  filiu  >  Roumanian  f/yu  ^>  fiu, 
Western  Leonese  fiyo  >  fio;  Latin  aukicla  >•  Asturian  orda  >•  oreya  >  urea; 
Latin  illa  >  Spanish  ella  >  Spanish  American  eya  >»  New  Mexican  Spanish  ea,  etc., 
would  be  the  following:  Romance  intervocalic  I  becomes  i  and  then  may  disappear 


1  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §516. 

2  See  J.  Cornu,  in  Grmdriss  I,  074-975,  and  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §422. 

3  See  Cornu  and  Meyer- Liibke,  ut  supra,  and  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram. 
Hist.,  39,  2;  El  Diaheto  Leones,  pp.  34-85. 

4  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Leones,  pp.  38-39. 

5  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Leones,  §9. 

6  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Leones,  p.  31. 

7  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §740.  Cuervo  states  that  in  Bogota  and  Central 
Colombia  ll  has  not  become  y. 

8  Compare  the  fall  of  Indo-European  intervocalic  i  in  Greek  and  Italic, 
* treies  >  Greek  iptig,  Latin  tres  (Sanskrit  trayas),  etc.,  see  Brugmann,  Abrege, 
§§  151,  152,  and  Buck,  Gram,  Osc-Umb,  §82.  * 
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entirely,   in  Western  Catalonia,  Barcelona,  Girona,   Eastern   and   Central   Ethaetia, 

modern  Rouniania,   Piedmont.  Venice.  Western  Leon,    Astnrias,    Andalusia,    Mei 
New    Mexico.      In   Western   Catalonia,   Barcelona,   Girona,    the   phenomenon   occurs 
between  any  vowels  as  in  New  Mexico;  in  Ronmania  before  or  after  c;  in  Piedmonl 
ami  Venice   between   any   vowels,   but   after  the  accent;  and  in  Leon  and  Astnrias 
between  any  vowels  before  or  after  the  accent.1 

§  158.  Spanish  ll  >  /  or  disappears  in  New  Mexican  Spanish. 
Spanish  ll  >  %  occurs  in  all  of  Spanish  America  (except  Bogota), 
Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Toledo,  New  Castile,  The  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  many  other  places.-  In  New  Mexico,  the  same  is  the  rule,  but 
with  many  new  and  important  developments.  Exact  rules  for  the 
change  %  <  ll  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  will  hoav  be  given: 

1.  Initial  ll-  became  y-  (/)  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  since  the 
time  of  colonization  in  the  XVIth  century,  and  remaines  unchanged:3 
llegar  >  yegar  (ieg-ar);  lleno  >  yaw,  yo  lloeo  >  yo  yoro;  llamar 
>  yamar\  lleva  >  yeva,  etc. 

2.  With  medial  -ll-  >  -y-,  the  rules  are  not  the  same  for  all 
localities  in  New  Mexico.  In  all  of  northern  New  Mexico  (but  not  in 
Santa  Fe)  and  southern  Colorado,'  intervocalic  (ll  >)  y  has  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  groups  alii,  elli,  olli,  illu,  nil/,  ilia,  itte,  illi.  illo, 
ella,  ello,  whether  before  or  after  the  accent,  leaving  a  hiatus  which 
is  rarely  broken.5 

a)  alli  >  ayi  >  at:   gallina  >  gaina;  medallita  >  medaUa; 

CABALLITO   >   CalxiltO]    ALLI  >   0%    01'    dt. 

b)  ella  >  cya  >  ea:  esteella  >  cstrca;  ella  >  eya  >  ea; 
sellar  >  .sear]  bella  >  bca\  centella  >  sentea. 

c)  elli  >  eyi  >  ei:  estrellita  >  estreita;  sellito  >  seito; 
apellido  >  apcido. 


1  I  have  formulated  my  rules  from  the  various  observations  of  Menendez 
Pidal,  Cornu,  Meyer-Liibke,  Morel-Fatio,  etc.,  in  the  works  already 
mentioned. 

2  See  Cuervo,  Aputiiacioncs,  §  740,  Araujo,  Fovrt.  East,  p.  55,  and 
Romania  VUT,  622. 

3  The   disappearance   of  initial   y  <  ix  is  very  rare,   but  isolated  exaini 
are  not  lacking  in  rapid  speech. 

*  This  would  include  in  New  Mexico.  Taos,  Mora,  San  Juan,  Santa  Cruz, 
Abiquiu,  El  Rito,  Tierra  Amarilla;  in  Colorado  all  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Conejos, 
Durango,  Trinidad.  Walsenburg. 

5  Compare  the  fall  of  I  <  I  in  other  Romance  dialects,  §  157.     Among  the 
modern  Spanish  dialects,  the  ll  >  y  falls  entirely,  also   in  Judeo- Spanish   h< 
or  after  i.  also  after  e:  kadio.  kucio.  istrea,  sintea,  alcea,  etc.,  Subak,  Zeitschrift 
XXX,  145-i4ti.     The  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  in  operation  in  New 
Mexico,  2)  end. 
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d)  ello  >  eyo  >  eo:  ellos  >  cos;  cabello  >  cabeo;  pabellon 

>  pabeon;  sello  >  seo. 

e)  ilea  >  iya  >  ia  (two  syllables):  sill  a  >  sia;  mill  a  >  mia; 
semilla  >  semia;  costilla  >  costia;  trillar  >  trior. 

f)  ille  >  iye  >  ie  (two  syllables):   billete  >  b'iete;   silleta 

>  s'ieta;   sencillez  >  sens'ies.     ille  >  iye  >  ie:   chillen  >  chien; 
pille  >  pie. 

g)  illi  >  iyi  >  it:  chillido  >  cliiido;  sillita  >  siita. 

h)    illo  >  iyo  >  id  (two  syllables):  millon  >  m'ion.    illo  >  iyo 

>  to:  chillo  >  chio;  cuchillo  >  cuchio;  potrillo  >  poirio. 

i)    illu  >  iu  (two  syllables):   patilludo  >  patiudo;   camilludo 

>  camiudo. 

j)    olli  >  oyi  >  oi:    pollito  >  poito;    hollin  >  oin;    rollizo 

>  roiso. 

k)    ulli  >  uyi  >  ui:  tullido  >  tuido;  bullicio  >  biiisio. 

The  rule  for  the  fall  of  intervocalic  y  <  ll  in  these  districts 
is:  ll  becomes  y  and  falls  entirely  when  before  or  after  i,  and 
also  in  the  groups  ello,  ella. 

3.  In  Santa  Fe,  Central  New  Mexico,  and  Albuquerque,  the 
above  development  is  also  found,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  rule, 
hiatus  y  occurring  just  as  frequently:  gallina  >  gayina  or  yaina; 
ESTRELLiTA  >  cslrcyita  or  estrtitct;  costilla  >  costiya  or  costia; 
silleta  >  siyeta  or  s'ieta,  etc.  In  the  groups  ella,  ello  [see  2)  end] 
the  fall  of  y  is  rare  in  these  districts:  ella  >  eya  (rare  ea);   ellos 

>  eyos;  estrella  >  estreya;  cabello  >  cabcyo  (rare  cabeo),  etc. 

4.  In  the  groups  alia,  alle,  alio,  elle,  ellu,  olio,  olle,  olio,  the  y 
<  ll  may  usually  remain  as  i,  but  it  may  often  disappear  entirely, 
especially  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  (Southern  Colorado). 

a)  alla  >  ay  a  or  ad  (San  Luis  Valley  ad  or  a):  calla  >  caya 
(in  the  San  Luis  Valley  caya  or  cda,  cd);   callar  >  cayar,  caar,  etc. 

b)  alle  >  aye  or  ae,  ai  (see  §  G2):  calle  >  caye,  cae,  cai  (rare 
cayi);  ballena  >  bayena,  baena  (rare);  valle  >  vaye,  vae,  vai 
(rare  vayi). 

c)  allo  >  ayo  or  ao:  caballo  >  cabayo  (San  Luis  Valley  cabao); 
gallo  >  gayo  (rare  gao);  hallo  >  liayo. 

d)  elle  >  eye,  ee,  ei  (see  §  68):    belleza  >  beyesa;    fuelle 

>  jueye,  juei;  relleno  >  reycno,  reeno  (San  Luis  Valley). 

e)  ellu  >  eyu  >  eu:  cabelludo  >  cabeyudo,  cabeudo. 

f)  olla  >  oya,  oa:  olla  >  olla  >  oa;  cebolla  >  scboya,  seboa; 
collar  >  coyar,  coar. 
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g)  ollo  >  oyo,  oo :  pollo  >  poyo,  poo ;  rollo  >  royo,  roo ;  bollo 
>  boyo,  boo;  pollon  > poyon:  sollozar  >  soyosar.  The  fall  of  y  liere, 
is  found  only  in  Southern  Colorado. 

5.  In  the  groups  allu,  olle,  ollu,  ulla,  ulle,  idlu,  the  y  <  ll  al- 
wa}rs  remains:  orguyo,  buya,  foyeto,  tayado,  etc.1 

§  159.  ll  >  y  >  i>  z,  s,  c,  g.  Medial  ll  >  y  may  develop  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish  under  certain  conditions  to  all  these  sounds. 
The  sounds  c  and  g  (English  j  in  John)  are  not  general,  being- 
peculiar  to  the  vulgar  speech  of  Santa  Cruz,  Chimayo  and  the  mountain 
districts  north  of  Santa  Fe:  alla  >  ayd,  ad,  d\  aza,  asa,  acd,  agd; 
alli  >  ayi,  oi,  ai;  azi,  asi,  act,  agi.  The  pronunciations,  ayd,  ad,  aza, 
asa,  are  common  everywhere  in  New  Mexico,  the  others  only  in  the 
districts  mentioned  above.  The  phenomenon  ll  >  y  >  z  is  found 
frequently  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  San  Salvador,2  and 
is  similar  to  the  development  of  Spanish  y  <  I  <  li  >  z  (which  later 
gave  modern  j)  in  mulier  >  mailer  >  muyer  >  muzer,  etc.  Compare 
also  the  Northern  Leonese  tch,  tsch  <  l,  and  the  Southwestern  Asturian 
cli  <  y  <  l,  3  developments  which  are  parallel  in  many  respects.  See 
also  ll  >  y  >  s,  z,  g,  §  162. 

§  160.  Sporadic  developments  of  ll.  1.  ll>Z:  peliscar,pel'\sco\ 
pluvia  >  (lliivia?)  >  luvia\  guillotina  >  guilotina.  Pelizcar,  etc.,  are 
Galician  forms  and  found  also  in  Bogota.4  Luvia  (violent  rainfall 
or  current  of  water;  rain  is  yuvia,  zuvia,  or  guvia,  in  New  Mexico) 
may  be  an  Old  Spanish  form.  For  initial  fl,  gl  >  I,  Old  Spanish 
lande  <  glande,  Santander  lent  <  glare  a,  etc.,  see  Menendez  Pidal, 
Gram.  Hist,  §  39, 2.  Guilotina  is  of  French  origin  introduced  from 
Mexico. 

2.  ll  >  fi :  llamar  >  fiamar,  llamas  >  fiamas  (found  only  in 
La  Gallina,  northwestern  New  Mexico);  lloviznar  >  novisnar  (found 
only  in  Santa  Fe)  by  analogy  to  nublarse. 

f)   Developments  of  i. 
§  161.     The   nature   of   this   sound   has   been   already   studied 
(§  109).     We  will   resume   here   the   sources   of   the   palatal   voiced 


1  By  analogy  to  the  fall  of  y  <  ll,  Spanish  intervocalic  y  also  may  fall  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish,  §  187. 

2  Mar  den,  The  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  pp.  44,  45. 

3  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Leones,  pp -35,  39. 

4  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §739. 
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fricative  *.  The  sources  of  *  may  be:  initial  or  medial  11  (§§  158, 
159),  y  (§19),  e,  i  (§§15,16,83),  hi.  The  conditions  which  bring 
about  these  developments  have  been  studied  in  the  sections  indicated, 
i  may  develop  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  into  various  sounds,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  [c],  [z],  [s],  [g].1 

§  162.  Initial  i  >  [z],  [g].  Initial  *  from  whatever  source  may 
change,  in  the  vulgar  speech  of  New  Mexicans,  to  [g],  [z]:  yo  >  [1q J, 
[go],  [z~oJ;  yegua  >  [iegua],  [gegua],  [zegua];  yunque>  [iu:ke],  [guke]; 
hierba  >  [gerva],  [zerva];  lleno  >  [geno],  [zeno];  hielo  >  [zelo], 
[geloj;  yard  a  >  [garda],  [zarda];  lluvia  >  [zuvia],  [guvia];  yema 
>  [iema],   [gema],  [zenia].    See  medial  ll  >  [z],    [c],   [g],   [s]   §  159. 

§  163.  s-fi  >[s],  [z]  (rarely  also  [g]).  Initial  i  from  whatever 
source  may  combine  with  a  preceding  final  s,  and  the  result  is  [§], 
[z]  or  [g].  This  is  a  widespread  practice  in  New  Mexico  in  all 
districts.  Examples:  pues  yo  >  [pue  so],  [pue  zo],  [pue  go];  las 
llaves  >  [la  saves],  [la  zaves],  [la  gaves];  es  hielo  [e  seio],  [ezelo]; 
mis  yeubas  >  [mi  servas],  [mi  zervas];  es  ya  >  [e  sa].  The  same 
development  is  also  found  in  [c(>n],  [son]  <  cion  <  (Encaena)cion  ; 
[selo]  <  cielo  (only  in  Chimayo),  and  probably  also  [sente]  <  cente 
<  (Vi)cente.  The  change  of  s  + 1  to  palatal  [s]  or  [zj  is  a  well 
known  phenomenon  in  Romance.  Intervocalic  Latin  si  >  [§],  [z],  took 
place  in  Italian,  Roumanian,  Portuguese.2  Compare  also  the  spoken 
American  English,  as  you  >  [a  su],  [a  zu];  pass  your  check  >  [pa 
sur  cek],  etc.,  the  development  being  practically  a  physiological 
necessity  in  rapid  and  careless  speech. 

g)  Consonants  of  Nahuatl  source. 
§  164.  The  number  of  Nahuatl  words  in  common  use  in  New 
Mexico  is,  comparatively  speaking,  small.  Only  about  seventy  five 
words,  all  told,  are  used  in  New  Mexico,  and  these,  for  the  most  part, 
were  not  introduced  directly  from  the  Nahuatl,  but  from  the  Spanish 
of  Mexico,  during  the  early  days  of  New  Mexican  colonization  in  the 
XVIIth  century.  For  this  reason  no  separate  place  need  be  giveu  to 
the  study  of  these  words  in  our  work,   and  I  shall  indicate  only  the 


1  Compare  with  this  the  development  of  li  >  [1]  >  [zj,  [s],  [c],  etc.,  in  Old 
Spanish,  Leonese,  Astuvian,  etc.,  see  §  159.  The  tendency  of  this  development 
seems  to  he  stronger  when  hefore  the  accent.  I  helieve  that  li  >•  y  gave  z,  I,  etc., 
first,  and  then  in  Castilian,  j.  Old  Spanish  &,  z  from  palatal  I  seems  to  me  a 
phonetic  impossibility. 

2  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §511. 
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phenomena  which  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  Mexico,  where 
the  numerous  Nahuatl  words  have  been  already  carefully  studied.1 

§  165.  Initial  and  medial  Nahuatl  x  =  [g]  >  Mexico  Spanish  ,/, 
but  is  preserved  unchanged  in  New  Mexican  Spanish:  xaxal > Mexican 

Spanish  jajal  =  New  Mexican  Spanish  sasal,  as  the  original  Nahuatl 
of  the  XVI  th  century.  Likewise,  sosb  <  Nahuatl  xoxo  >  Mexican 
jojo ;  socoque  <  (Nahuatl  xocoque).  In  Albuquerque  and  to  the  south, 
the  modern  Mexican  Spanish  j  is  also  heard,  i.e.,  there  is  no  fixed 
rule,  but  in  the  northern  districts  and  in  Southern  Colorado  only  the 
original  Nahuatl  s  is  found  in  these  words.  Have  we  here  then,  l he 
process  of  s  >j  actually  in  its  development?  It  seems  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  XVII  th  century  x,  j,  =  [s]  had  completely  changed 
to  modern  j  in  Mexico,  for  not  a  single  example  is  found  either  in 
Mexico  or  New  Mexico  of  Spanish  x  or  j  =  [§].  The  Nahuatl  [§], 
however,  which  also  became  j  in  Mexico,  following-  the  regular  deve- 
lopment of  this  sound  in  Spain  and  America,  did  not  reach  its  full 
development  so  quickly,  and  the  words  which  came  to  New  Mexico 
in  the  XVII  th  century  had  not  then  changed  x,  j,  to  modern  j  but 
still  were  pronounced  with  [s].  Later,  of  course,  the  development  to 
modern  j  was  completely  evolved  in  Mexico,  but  not  so  with  New 
Mexican  Spanish,  where  the  original  Nahuatl  [sj  still  remains,  though 
becoming  j  in  the  south,  through  Mexican  influence,  for  it  seems  that 
the  law  governing  [sj  >  modern  j  is  no  longer  in  operation  in 
America. 

1.  Nahuatl  [s]  is  also  preserved  in  New  Mexico  in  cases  where 
it  became  s  in  Mexico:  supilote  <  Nahuatl  xupilote  >  Mexico,  sopilote; 
also  saguaripa  <  xaguaripa  >  Mexico,  saguaripa. 

§  1G6.  Other  changes.  1.  Nahuatl  tl  >  Mexican  Spanish  il,  Id 
or  t  >  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  t  always:  tlapechtli  >  Mexican 
Spanish  tapeskle  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  tapeiste;  tlaquazin  >  Mexican 
Spanish  Idacuacho  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  tacuaso]  tlemulli  >  Mexican 
Spanish  tlemole  or  hlemole  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  temole. 

2.  Nahuatl  qua  |kuaj  >  gua  is  preserved  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish,  and  has  not  become  ua  as  is  the  case  in  Mexico,  according 


1  The  first  and  only  philological  treatment  of  the  laws  governing-  the  changes 
of  words  in  passing  from  Nahuatl  into  Spanish  is  found  iu  Harden  \s  The  Phono- 
logy of  the  Sjjanish  Dialed  of  Mexico  City,  pp.  50-66.  A  comprehensive  and 
important  work  on  vocabulary  is  C'ecilio  A.  Robelo's  Viccionario  tie  Aztequimios, 
Mexico,  1906. 
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to   Marden.1    Example:   giiacal  <  quaucalli.     Likewise  also  guctje, 
cacaguate,  guajolote,  aguacate,  etc.2 

h)  Syllabic  consonants. 

§  167.  The  consonants  which  may  become  sj-llabic  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  are  I,  m,  n.  This  phenomenon  is  not  widespread 
and  apparently  of  recent  development.  Through  a  process  of  regressive 
assimilation  I,  m,  n,  may  sometimes  completely  absorb  the  following 
vowel  and  the  consonants  remain  syllabic.    The  rule  in  New  Mexico  is: 

The  intervocalic  consonants  I,  m,  n,  may  often  completely  assi- 
milate a  following  tonic  i  and  become  syllabic.  The  place  of  arti- 
culation is  also  partly  changed.  I  becomes  a  linguo- interdental 
fricative  [1],  m  remains  practically  as  m,  but  syllabic  and  strongly 
nasal  [m],  and  n  becomes  a  linguo-interdental  nasal  [n].  In  all  cases 
the  vocal  chords  vibrate  while  the  air  passes  through  the  passages 
modified  by  the  rigid  position  of  the  tongue  and  teeth  or  lips,  which 
are  not  removed  until  the  following  consonant  is  pronounced.  The 
tonic  i  is  not  heard  at  all,  but  the  syllabication  remains  the  same. 
Examples:  1.  Syllabic  I  [1J:  aebolito  >  [arvojtoj;  alita  >  [ajta]; 
bolita  >  [bojta;  palito  >  [pajto]. 

2.  Syllabic  m  [m] :  camita  >  kamta] ;   a  mi  papa  >  [am  papa]. 

3.  Syllabic  n  [n] :  bonito  >  [bonto] ;  Anita  >  Anta] ;  campanita 
>  [ka:pantap 

4.  Syllabic  [n]  results  also  from  n  +  un  -f  vowel:  estaban  una 
vez  >  [estava  na  ve's],  en  un  instante  >  [§:  instate]. 

III.   Vocalization  and  Silent  Consonants. 

§  168.  The  notorious  aversion  (Cuervo)  which  the  Romance  languages  showed 
for  the  Latin  groups  ct,  cs,  cc,  x,  gn,  mn,  na,  and  in  special  cases  pt,  ps  and  others, 
is  very  well  known.  All  the  Romance  Languages  participated  in  this  common 
resistance  to  these  different  groups  and  changed  them  in  various  ways.  Some  gioups 
assimilated  uniformly  in  all  regions,  as  ns  >  s,  ps  >•  s  (also  is  in  Provencal, 
Genoese,  Spanish),4  pt  >  ti  >  t,  on  >  u  or  n,  etc.,  while  others  voiced  and  ulti- 
mately vocalized  a  consonant,  as  ct  >  it,  ut  (bd  >  ud  in  Spanish,  is  the  result  of 
voicing),   lt  >  id,  etc.,    and  these  in  turn   changed  differently  in  the  different 


1  The  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  93. 

a  As  to  vowel  changes  there  are  to  be  noted,  supilote,  chapultn,  with  original 
Nahuatl  u,  not  o;  tapeiUe  with  ei  for  original  e. 

3  Syllabic  consonants,  especially,  liquids  and  nasals  are  found  in  Indo-European, 
Germanic,  Modern  German,  etc.,  see  Brugmann,  Abrege  cle  Gram.  Comp.,  §§  186-209. 

4  Meyer-Lubke  I,  458. 
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Romance  languages.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Spain,  the  persistence  of  vocalized 
consonants,  unchanged,  is  perhaps  more  frequent  in  Galician  and  Portuguese,  whether 
the  vocalization  is  of  old  or  recent  development,  while  all  the  other  popular  dialects 
of  Spain  and  America  tend  to  assimilate  and  drop  the  first  consonant  of  the  group, 
many  times  in  harmony  with  the  regular  Old  Spanish  developments.  Vocalization, 
however,  is  also  frequent  in  all  the  modern  Spanish  dialects,  the  forms  with  a 
vocalized  consonant  and  the  forms  with  the  silent  consonant  being  found  in  many 
places  side  by  side.  These  phenomena,  as  is  well  known  and  attested  by  Meyer- 
Liibke,  Cuervo,  Schuchardt,  Lenz,  Araujo,  Marden,  and  others,  are 
found  everywhere  in  Spain  and  America,  and  we  will  only  mention  the  New 
Mexican  phenomena,  giving  always  the  more  common  forms  first,  and  comparing 
with  other  dialects  only  when  there  seem  to  be  marked  differences. 

a)  Vocalization  of  Consonants. 

§  169.  The  consonants  which  may  become  vowels  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  are  b,  c,  p,  in  the  groups  abs,  ace,  act,  ecc,  ect,  apt, 
epc,  ept. 

§  170.  abs  >  aus  (less  frequently  as,  §178):  absoltjto,  etc., 
>  ausoluto,  etc.,  abstenekse  >  aastenerse,  etc.,  also,  asoluto,  etc. 

§  171.  Acc>a/s,  aus1  (as  very  rare):  accion  >  aision,  ausion; 
facciox  >  faision,  fausion  (rare,  fasion). 

§  172.  act  >  ait,  aut1  (also  at,  §  179):  caeactee  >  caraiter, 
earauter]    activo  >  aitivo,  autivo;    int acto  >  iniauto,  intaito,  intuato 

(Colorado). 

§  173.  ecc  >  es,  eis,  ens  (rare):  leccion  >  lesion,  leision; 
coeeecion  >  corresion,  correision,  correusion;  seccion  >  sesion,  seision, 
sision,  seusion. 

§  174.  ect  >  eit,  exit  (also  et,  see  §179):  coeeecto  >  correto, 
correito,  correuto ; 2  peefecto  >  perfeto,  perf'eito,  perfeuto ; 1  also  re- 
speito,  respeuto,2  respeto;  efeto,  efeito,  efeuto;  direito,  direuto,  redo, 
reido:1-  The  frequency  of  the  vocalization  of  this  group  may  show 
Galician  or  Portuguese  influence  in  the  sources. 

§  175.  apt  >  aut  (at)  :  adaptar  >  adatar,  adautar;  apto  >  auto, 
aptitud  >  autitu.  The  Spanish  cautivo  <  captivu  is  also  by  analogy 
to   a  real   voiced   group,    as    capitale  >  *cabidal  >  cabdal  >  caudal. 

1  A  notable  exception  to  our  general  statement  is  the  development  of  Latin 
ct  >  pt  and  cs  >  ps  in  Roumanian  and  Albanian,  see  Meyer- Liibke  I, 
§§  459,  460. 

■  More  frequent  in  Santa  Fe,   see  §§  176  and  177  note  1,  where  the  local 

phenomena  are  classified. 
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Compare,    however,    cabtivo    (Juan   Ruiz,   1),     cabtivados    (Fenian 
Gonzalez,  717b),  where  the  presence  of  b  for  p  is  not  cjear. 

§  176.  bpc  >  eus,  eis  (also  es,  §  184)  and  aus,  in  Santa  Fe  and 
vicinity  (see  also  §§171,  172,  174  and  61):  concepcion  >  consesion, 
consision,  conseision,  Santa  Fe  consausion;  recepcion  >  reseision, 
Santa  Fe  resausion-,  excepcion  >  esesion,  Santa  Fe  esausion.  The 
change  of  eus  >  aus,  seems  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  dissimilation 
of  ei,  eu  before  id,  and  probably  also  by  sound  analogy  to  au  <  abs, 
acc,  act,  apt.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
Spanish  dialect,  and  is  peculiar  only  to  the  New  Mexico  dialect  of 
Santa  Fe. 

§  177.  ept  >  eit,  eut  (et):  exepto  >  eseto,  eseuto,  eseito; 
acceptar  >  asetar,  aseitar,  aseutar;1  concepto  >  conseto,  conseito, 
conseuto. 

b)  Silent  Consonants. 

§  178.  b,  v.  The  consonants  b,  v,  are  frequently  silent  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  when  intervocalic  in  certain  groups,  and  also,  though 
less  frequently,  when  initial. 

1.  b,  v,  initial  in  a  word  and  breath  group  may  be  silent  in 
some  cases  in  rapid  speech,  but  only  exceptionally  before  ue  where 


1  As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  forms  with  the  first  consonant  silent  are 
also  common  everywhere ,  see  §§  178  f .  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  forms  with  au, 
eu,  are  more  frequent  in  Santa  Fe  and  vicinity.  The  forms  with  ei  are  common 
everywhere,  and  the  forms  with  the  silent  consonant  frequent  everywhere,  but 
almost  exclusively  used  in  Southern  Colorado.  As  to  eus,  aus,  this  is  peculiar  to 
Santa  Fe,  as  we  have  said.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
forms  mentioned  as  being-  common  to  certain  localities  are  not  the  exclusive  forms. 
Local  dialects  are  now  in  a  slow  process  of  formation,  and  only  great  care  and 
repeated  observations  should  convince  one  that  certain  forms  are  more  frequent  in 
one  place  than  in  another. 

The  vocalization  of  d  in  dr  >  ir,  paire,  etc.,  found  in  Chile  (Lenz,  Chi- 
lenische  Studien  I,  288),  Andalusia,  Porto  Rico,  Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apuntaciones 
§  742),  does  not  occur  in  New  Mexican  Spanish. 

The  vocalized  consonants  of  the  Romance  languages  did  not  as  a  rule  remain, 
but  assimilated  with  the  following  consonant  or  with  a  neighboring  vowel.  Early 
Spanish  it  <  Lat.  ct  ]>  c,  etc.  In  Portuguese ,  Aragonese  and  some  northern  and 
northwestern  Spanish  dialects  it  remains  in  the  stage  perfeito,  direito,  etc.  The 
modern  carauter,  ausion,  etc.,  show  analogy  to  au  +  consonant  of  secondary  deve- 
lopment. Double  forms  are  also  found  in  Mexico,  Bogota,  Buenos  Aires,  Chile, 
Galicia,  Santander,  Andalusia,  etc.,  (Mar den,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §56).  Let  us 
also  remember  that  the  double  development  has  remained  in  the  literary  language, 
auto,  aulor,  ausencia,  caudal,  cautivo,  and  also  deleite,  deleitar,  pleito,  afeitar,  etc. 
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hue,  me,  usually  develop  to  giie  in  any  position  (§§  118,  130):  vamos 

>  amos;  vente  >  cnte;  |va  que  hombre!  ;a  que  hombre!;  bubno 
gihno,  iieno. 

2.  When  &,  o,  are  intervocalic  the  fall  is  more  frequent:  trabajo 

>  traajo;  estaba  >  staa;  no  vale  nada  >  no  ale  naa;  no  veo  >  no 
eo.     Dissimilation    has    evidently   also    had    its    influence    in   beber 

>  eber,  also  no  ebas,  etc. 

3.  In  the  group  bs,  b  is  as  a  rule  silent  (or  it  is  vocalized 
§  170):  obscuro  >  oscuro,  escuro;  also,  sustansia,  usoluto,  suscribit; 
oservar,  osequio,  esequio  <  obsequio,  etc. i 

4.  mb  >m:  tamien.  The  assimilation  of  mb  to  mm  >  m  is  one 
well  known  in  the  Romance  languages  (Meyer  -  Lubke  I,  §  497).  In 
Old  Spanish,  Latin  mb  became  m  regularly:   lumbtj  >  lomo,  palumbo 

>  palomo.  The  modern  ambos,  cambiar  were  regularly  amos,  camiar 
in  Old  Spanish.2  In  Asturias,  Santander,  Salamanca,  mb  remains  in 
many  words.3  The  New  Mexican  Spanish  form  tamien  is  found  also 
in  Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §  769),  Aragon,  {Cantos  Baturras, 
70),  Andalusia,  Asturias,  Buenos  Ayres  (Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes 
Flamencos,  311),  Santander  (Mugica,  D.  Cast.,  13).  Lumber  <  Latin 
lambere  >  modern  Spanish  lamer,  is  also  common  in  New  Mexico, 
Portugal,  Galicia,  Santander,  Bogota,  Venezuela,  Mexico,4  and  is  a 
form  preserved  from  Old  Spanish  which  had  escaped  the  development 
mb  >  m. 

§  179.  c.  c  may  be  usually  silent  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
before   any  consonant  (or  it  may  be  vocalized,  §§171,  174):   lector 

>  letor;  defecto  >  defeto;  respectar  >  respetar;  faccion  >  fusion; 
leccion  >  lesion;  perfecto  >  perfeto.  For  the  extent  of  either 
vocalization  or  silent  consonants  in  the  different  New  Mexico  districts 
see  §§  176,  177,  n.  1.5 

1  This  phenomenon  is  of  universal  occurrence  in  the  modern  Spanish  dialects 
from  Castilian  down,  see  A  ran  jo,  Fonet.  Kast.,  p.  63 ;  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones 
§818;  Machado  y  Alvarez,  19. 

2  El  Poema  del  Cid,  amos  100,  104,  120,  142,  173,  etc.;  Primera  Crunica 
General,  amas  5,  8,  camiaron  6,  15,  29;  Juan  Manuel,  Lucanor,  amos  141,  143, 
153,  156,  228,  entreamos  228,  etc.,  but  Old  Spanish  has  also  ambidos,  amidos,  etc. 

3  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dialecto  Leones  p.  39. 

4  Mar  den,  %  Dial.  Mex.  City  §  30. 

5  We  have  mentioned  the  universal  aversion  to  the  Latin  groups  ct,  cs,  cc, 
x,  gn,  mn,  ns,  in  the  Eomance  languages.  The  modern  dialects  still  rebel  against 
them  when  the  literary  language  introduces  them  and  hence  the  vocalizations,  silent 
consonants,  etc.,  in  the  modern  dialects.  For  an  erudite,  concise,  and  comprehensive 
treatment   of   this   matter   in  Old  Spanish   and    in    the  Spanish  of  the  XVth  and 
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§  180.  d.  The  fall  of  d  is  very  frequent  in  nearly  all  the 
Romance  languages  and  dialects,  and  is  an  almost  universal  pheno- 
menon in  the  Spanish  dialects.  What  we  have  just  said  is  especially 
true  of  intervocalic  d.1  The  general  laws  governing  the  fall  of  d  in 
New  Mexico  are: 

1.  Intervocalic  d  and  in  the  group  dr  is  usually  silent  in 
rapid  speech:  nada  >  nda  >  na\  pttedo  >  pueo;  no  dice  >  no  ise\ 
pedazo  >  peaso  >  piaso;  cad  a  >  cda\  padre  >  pare;  cuadran 
>  cuaran. 

2.  ado  >  ao  >  au:  sold  ado  >  soldau;  comprado  >  comprau; 
amado  >  amau]  Conrado  >  Conrau;  lado  >  lau,  etc. 

3.  Intervocalic  d  +  vowel,  falls  in:  Gualupe  >  Gua(da)lupe; 
intico  >  i(de)ntico  (§  36). 

It  is  nos  necessary  to  enumerate  the  regions  where  intervocalic 
d  falls  in  the  modern  Spanish  dialects.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  almost  universal  in  the  dialects,  both  in  Spain  and  America. 
All  who  write  on  dialects  speak  of  it,  and  in  all  dialect  literature 
it  is  at  once  manifest,  ado  >  ao  >  au  is  also  very  general,  but  ao 
seems  to  remain  in  some  regions.2 

4.  Final  d  is  always  silent:  uste,  vcrdd,  salu,  virtu,  bondd,  etc. 
This  phenomenon  is  as  general  as  the  fall  of  intervocalic  d  and  it 
is  useless  to  enumerate  the  different  countries,  for  very  few  exeptions 
would  be  found.3 


XVIth  centuries,  when  the  literary  language  accepted  the  very  changes  which  are 
to-day  considered  vulgar,  see  Cuervo,  Disquisiciones ,  sobre  antigua  ortografia  y 
pronunciation  castellanas,  Article  2,  Revue  Hispaniqne  vol.  V,  pp.  273  ff. 

1  Intervocalic  Latin  d,  and  also  in  the  group  dr  became  d  at  the  end  of 
the  Vulgar  Latin  period,  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Rhaetia,  Northern  Italy,  Sardinia,  see 
Grandgent,  Y.L.,  §283,  and  the  d  ultimately  fell  altogether,  in  the  majority  of 
common  words.  In  French  intervocalic  d,  and  in  dr  intervocalic,  fell  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Xllth  century,  Nyrop  I,  §§  391,  394,  before  consonants,  and  in 
other  groups,  later.  In  Provencal,  this  Vulgar  Latin  d  fell  in  the  north  and  east 
by  the  Xlth  century,  Grandgent,  0.  P.,  §  65.  In  Old  Spanish  intervocalic  d,  pri- 
mary or  secondary  fell  very  early,  but  it  was  also  preserved  in  many  words,  the 
law  not  being  a  fixed  one,  and  in  many  instances  the  results  are  not  clear,  see 
Baist,  Grundriss,  896-897.  In  Portuguese  the  intervocalic  Latin  d  is  practi- 
cally lost  in  all  cases,  see  Cornu,  Grundriss  I,  988,  and  also  in  early  Catalan, 
Morel-Fatio,  Grundriss  I,  859-860.  In  Roumanian,  Sicilian,  Southern  Provencal, 
Tuscan  Italian,  etc.,  the  same  phenomenon  occured  also,  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §436. 

2  See  Araujo,  Fonet.  East.,  p.  67  and  note  2. 

a  The  exceptions  are  when  final  d  becomes  z  (English  th,  in  thin)  in  Castilian: 
Madriz,  Saluz,  etc.;  I  in  Salamanca  salul,  madril,  etc. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVII th  century  (1626)  Gonzalo  Correas 
states,  speaking  of  the  consonant  d  (Arte  Grande,  p.  26)  „yo  considero  en  esta  letra 
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§  181.  g.  g  is,  as  a  rule,  silent  in  the  group  gn.  In  a  few 
instances  it  has  also  disappeared  in  the  groups  gl,  gr,  and  when  inter- 
vocalic, 

1.  gn  >  n.   In  the  group  gn,  the  fall  of  g  is  general :  ignoeante 

>  inorante;  Ignacio  >  Inasio\  Beniguo  >  lknino;  digno  >  dino; 
signo  >  sino\  MAGNirico  >  manifico;  resign  ar  >  resinar,  etc.  While 
Latin   gn   became  n  generally  in  Old  Spanish,   signu  >  seno,   dicm 

>  defio,  ligntj  >  leilo,  etc.,  it  generally  became  n  after  the  XVth  cen- 
tury, when  introduced  through  semi-learned  influences,  and  the  popular 
speech  of  to-day  pronounces  n  for  gn  in  all  cases  where  it  had  not 
already  become  n  in  Old  Spanish  and  when  the  literary  language 
writes  gn. »  This  reduction  of  gn  >  u  which  began  since  the  XVth  cen- 
tury in  Spanish,  and  which  was  later  written  gn  by  the  learned,  is 
found  to-day  in  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  Andalusia,  Asturias,  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Aragon,  Castile,  Buenos  Ayres,2  etc.  In  Galicia  the  group 
gn  is  also  often  n  as  in  Old  Spanish.  This  phenomenon  also 
occurs  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  Classic 
Spanish,  see  §  149. 

The  history  of  gn  in  the  Romance  languages  has  had  very  divergent 
destinies  since  early  times.  In  Sardinian  gn  >  gn,  in  Roumanian  mn, 
French  and  Spanish  n,  also  later  n,'d  Portuguese  u  (ny),4  etc.  The 
divergency  of  the  development  began  in  Vulgar  Latin.5 

2.  gl,  gr  >   /,  r:    gloria  >   loria;    Grande  >  rande;    IGLESIA 

>  ilesia;  siglo  >  silo.  In  other  words  this  phenomenon  is  rare.  The 
fall  of  g  in  Latin  initial  gl  is  found  in  the  Spanish  land  re,  Urdu, 
latir,   lera  (Santander).6    Cf.  also  ilesia  Santa  Teresa  19,  20,  29,  46, 


otro  sonido  diferente  en  medio  i  fin,  de  cuando  estd  en  principio,  que  se  haze  mas 
estendida  la  lengua  en  ancho,  i  apartada  de  los  dientes  de  arriba",  he  speaks,  no 
doubt,  of  a  very  weak  medial  and  final  fricative  d,  which  was  since  early  times, 
probably  silent  in  spoken  Spanish.  In  fact,  forms  without  final  d  occur  since  the 
XHIth  century  (M.  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §  63,  note  3;,  and  are  frequent  in  the 
XVth  century,  where  the  literary  language  to-day  has  a  final  d  in  all  cases: 
Lucas  Fernandez,  r erdd  124,  165,  unidd  201,  trinidd  201,  maldd  223;  Sanchez 
de  Badajoz,  verdd  122,  158,  172.    See  also  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  p.  532. 

1  Cuervo,  Disquisicioves  II,  pp.  277-278. 

2  See  Mar  den,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex,  City,  §  57;  Munthe,  Anteckningar,  p.  41; 
Schuchardt,  Die  Gantes  Flamencos,  p.  310;  Cuervo,  ut  supra. 

3  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §465. 

*  Morel-Fatio,  Grundriss  I,  994. 

5  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §269. 

6  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist.,  §39,2. 
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and  used  in  many  parts  of  Spain  to-day.1    gr  >  /•  is  a  phenomenon 
which  began  in  Vulgar  Latin.2 

3.    Intervocalic  g  falls:   luego  >  luco;  hago  >  ao\  -me  gusta 

>  me  usta;  ruegale  >  rueale,  etc.3 

§  182.     Silent  I.     1.    Before  b:   albricias  >  abrisias;   alberjon 

>  aberjon. 

2.  Before  c:  dulce  >  duse;  alcabo  >  acabo  >  cabo  (>  cao,  co). 

3.  Before  p:  palpable  >  papdble. 

4.  Initial:  lapiz  >  apis. 

5.  anguia  (anguila)  is  an  Old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  form, 
which  shows  an  early  development  of  palatal  I  <  Latin  ll  >  y,  and 
then  becomes  silent.  The  Spanish  anguila  is  not  regular.  Lat.  an- 
guilla  >  anguila,  should  give  Spanish  anguilla. 

Buce  dates  from  Vulgar  Latin  times,  was  used  in  Old  Spanish 
literature,  and  is  everywhere  popular  to-day.'1  lapiz  >  apis,  is  due 
to  the  article  el:  el  lapiz  >  elapis  >  el  apis,  see  §  188,  note. 

§  183.  n.  n  is  always  lost  in  Mexican  Spanish  in  the  group 
mn,  and  in  ns  +  one  or  more  consonants. 

1.  nm  >  m:  conmigo  >  comigo  (Old  Spanish);  inmenso  >  imcuso; 
iNMORTAL  >  imortal;  inmaculada  >  imaculada;  sin  mas  >  simds,  etc. 
Latin  initial  imm  <  in  -f-  m  >  inm  in  modern,  Spanish  inmortal,  in- 
movil,  etc.  The  modern  nm,  however,  may  be  a  dissimilation  of  mm, 
which  reduced  to  m  was  probably  the  Spanish  pronunciation  since 
early  times,  mm  and  not  nm  is  found  in  the  initial  group  in  Nebrija, 
immortal,  immcnso,  etc.,  and  thus,  was  Latin  initial  imm  represented 
in  Spanish  till  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  even  later.  Latin 
mm  gave  m  in  nearly  all  the  Romance  languages.  The  New  Mexican 
m  for  Castilian  nm,  therefore  may  be  the  preservation  of  the  regular 
popular  development  in  Old  and  Classic  Spanish,  and  not  a  develop- 
ment of  inm  >  m,  though  this  is  not  phonetically  impossible.5 

2.  ns  +  cons.  >  s  +  cons.:  mostro,  costante,  costitusion,  estrumento, 
cstinto,  isirusion,  trasponer,  cospirar,  trasplanter,  etc.  This  phenomenon 
is  found  also  in  Mexico,  Galicia,  Asturias,  Bogota,  Costa  Rica  (Marden, 
Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  70),  Aragon  {Cane.  Popular  Tarolense,  636,  723), 


1  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §774;  Machado  y  Alvarez,  21,  110,  113. 

2  Grand g-eut,  Vulgar  Latin,  §  270. 

3  Very  common,  also  in  Andalusia  (Machado  y  Alvarez). 

4  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  p.  546. 

5  The  extent  of  m  for  nm  in  the  Spanish  dialects  is  either  limited  or  ignored. 
I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  standard  works  on  Spanish  Dialectology. 
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Andalusia,  Vizcaya  (Mugica,  Dial  Cast.,  41),  see  also  §  49.  The  fall 
of  u  before  s  was  a  general  law  in  Vulgar  Latin.1 

3.  Sporadic  cases  of  silent  w:  a)  before  v:  invibeno  =  ivierno. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  preservation  of  the  Old  Spanish  ivierno,  yvierno 

<  Latin  hibernus  >  French  hirer,  Catalan  ivern,  Prov.  iverns.  The 
modern  Spanish  invierno,  Italian  inverno,  etc.,  show  an  epenthetic  n  by 
analogy  to  the  numerous  prefixes  in  +  cons.   In  New  Mexico,  imbierno 

<  Castilian  invierno,  is  also  used,  the  pronunciation  perhaps  also  of 
the  Castilian  word. 

b)  Final  n  silent:  Belen  >  (*Belk)  >  Bele. 

c)  n  +  r  >  rr :  tan  -f-  prefix,  re  >  tarre. 

For  the  fall  of  m  or  n,  leaving  nasal  vowels,  see  Nasal  Vowels 
§§  20-30.  The  almost  universal  reduction  of  mn  to  n  is  also  the  law 
in  New  Mexico:  coluna,  onipotcnte,  etc. 

§  184.  p.  p  is,  as  a  rule,  silent  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  when 
grouped  with  a  following  consonant,  but  it  may  also  become  vocalized 
to  i  or  u,  probably  by  analogy  to  real  voiced  p  in  Spanish,  or  other 
voiced  consonants,  see  §§  175-177.  Examples:  adatar,  ado  tar,  atitu 
(autitu),  suscrision,  setimo,  setiembre;  (eclipse)  >  eclis  >  clis.  This 
phenomenon  is  found  in  popular  Spanish  everywhere,  and  it  is  even 
invading  the  speech  of  the  cultured  and  educated.2  The  group  ps  >  s 
is  a  general  law  in  Eomance  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  Vulgar 
Latin  ps  had  become  s  as  early  as  the  first  century.3 

§  185.   r.   r  is  silent  in  New  Mexico  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Final  r  of  the  infinitive  is  always  silent  before  I:   hablable 

>  hablale;  verlo  >  veto;  darle  >  dale;  escribirles  >  escribiles  etc.4 

This  phenomenon  is  found  to-day  in  Asturias  Santander,   Miranda, 

Extremadura,5  Andalusia,6  Aragon.7 


1  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §171. 

2  See  Araujo,  Fond.  East,  65-66. 

3  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §  313.  Ps  is  preserved  in  Roumanian  and  may 
become  is  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §458. 

4  It  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  make  at  the  present  time  a  complete 
study  of  r  +  I  >  II  in  Old  and  Classic  Spanish,  as  in:  Don  Quixote  I,  ponello  48, 
hazclle  36,  respondelle  40,  etc.  In  Juan  Ruiz,  Copla  448,  traclla  is  in  rhyme  with 
delta  querella,  ella,  etc.  But  if  in  Classic  Spanish  11  was  not  palatal  when  from  rl, 
but  a  simple  I,  then  the  modern  r  +  I  >  I  is  only  a  survival  of  the  same  deve- 
lopment, That  II  was  often  written  in  Classic  Spanish  for  simple  I  is  well  known. 
Cf.  Villagra,  illustre  15,  20;  Mir  a  de  Mesqua  (Com.  Fam.),  illustre  25. 

5  Menendez  Pidal,  El  Dial.  Leones,  p.  44. 

6  Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  Flamencos,  318. 

7  Cantos  Baturras,  13,  27,  31,  100. 
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2.  Intervocalic  r  may  fall  in  all  words  in  rapid  speech  and  less 
frequently  also  final  unobstructed  r:  sombreo,  quieo,  mia  >  (miea), 
paa  >  pa,  peo  <  (pero),  Imhiea,  compraon,  jaeon  <  (fuero^t)  etc.,  pa 
comprd,  quid  comprd  etc.  The  fail  of  intervocalic  r,  general  in  New 
Mexico,  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  especially  in  Andalusia, 
and  the  loss  of  final  r  is  also  frequent  in  Spain  and  America.1 

3.  In  the  group  rpre  the  second  r  is  lost  by  dissimilation  and 
simplification :  interprete  >  enterpete,  enterpetar  etc. 

§  186.  s.  The  different  sounds  which  s  may  represent  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish  have  been  already  treated  in  §  111,  153,  154.  As 
we  have  said  in  §  154,  the  aspirate  sound  of  s,  (h),  may  often  disappear 
in  rapid  speech.  Before  I,  n,  m,  r,  it  nearly  always  disappears :  todos 
los  dias  >  todo  lo  zias;  los  locos  >  lo  locoh;  las  manos  >  la  manoh, 
or  lah  rnano;  con  los  ninos  >  cq  Jo  nifioh\  mttslo  >  muhlo,  or  mulo; 
dos  reales  >  do  veules;  los  ricos  >  lo  rlcos.  The  phenomenon  s  >  h 
is  a  development  found  in  all  Spanish  countries,  see  §§  153,  154,  and 
its  complete  fall  before  I,  n,  r  is  attested  for  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
dialects,2  and  in  New  Mexico  also  before  m,  as  in  Old  French. 
Although  the  dialects  do  not  show  exactly  parallel  developments, 
the  principles  do  not  differ  substantially  from  general  laws  already 
established  for  other  languages.  Compare,  Indo-European  s  >  h  and 
its  disappearance  in  Greek,  etc.3 

§  187.  y.  y,  whether  from  Spanish  11,  or  Spanish  y  may  fall 
when  intervocalic:  vaya  >  vaa\  raya  >  raa\  calla  >  caya,  caa  etc. 
See  §  158  and  notes,  where  some  of  these  phenomena  are  treated 
in  full.4 

Chapter  IV.    Various  phonetic  changes. 
I.  Addition  of  Sounds. 

Prosthesis, 
a)  Vowels. 

§  188.    Prosthesis  of  a  is  common  in  Mexican  Spanish:   serrin 

>  aserrin;    cual  >  acnal;    lezna  >  alesna;    taimado  >  ataimado] 


1  Cuervo,  Apuntacioncs ,  §  753;  Machado  y  Alvarez,  58,  65,  82,  etc. 
Quies  ■<  quieres,  etc.,  found  in  Encina,  Naharro,  Lope  de  Eueda,  G6n- 
gora,  Cervantes,  etc.,  is  the  result  of  the  fall  of  intervocalic  r,  quieres  > 
quices  >  quie,<,  and  not  quiers  >  quies  (rs  >  s),  as  Baist  believes,  Grundriss  I,  905. 

2  See  Harden,  ut  supra;  Meyer-Liihke  I,  §§549-568;  Nyrop  I,  §§460-465; 
Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §§758,  759. 

3  Brugmann,  Abrege  de  Gram.  Comp.,  §  286. 
*  See  also  y  introduced  to  break  hiatus,  §  97. 
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probar  >  aprohar;    parear  >  apan'ar;    MONTAB  >  amoutar;    podab 

>  apodar  \  rentar  >  arrcntar;  conforme  >  aconforme;  figurarse 
afigurarse\  segun  >  asir/im;  remedab  >  arrcmedar. i 

I  have  found  no  instances  of  prosthetic  e,  i,  o,  or  u. 

b)  Consonants. 

§  189.  Prosthetic  d,  in  es,  ex  >  des  is  found  in  a  few  words 
by  analogy  to  the  common  prefix  des:  estender  >  destender;  examinar 
desaminar-,  estornudar  >  destornudar ;  exagerar  >  desagerar.  In 
these  and  in  many  other  words  the  confusion  exists  in  many  dialects, 
and  even  in  standard  Spanish  are  found  the  double  forms  escampado, 
descampado]  espejar,  despejar;  escabullirse,  descdbullirse  etc.,  all  accepted 
by  the  Spanish  Academy.2 

§  190.  By  analogy  to  Old  Spanish  aspirate  h>j  [x]  as,  hondo 
<  jondo,  hervir  >  jervir  etc.,  see  §§  122,  139,  prosthetic  j  is  found 
in  some  words:  oso  >  joso;*.  ololote  >  jololotc;  errar  >jerrar  (to 
miss,  to  fail). 

c)  Syllables. 

§  191.  em,  en,  are  prefixed  to  some  verbs,  in  all  forms:  (In  Santa 
Fe  aud  in  Albuquerque),  prestar  >  emprestar,  creer  >  encrer,*  and 
everywhere  in  New  Mexico  are  found,  tengas,  tenga,  tengan  etc., 

>  entengas,  entenga,  entengan  (when  used  as  mild  commands  only). 
By  analogy  to  formal  imperatives  of  the  first  conjugation  (subjunctives 
in  form),  one  also  hears  entengue,  entenguen. 


1  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  trace  the  history  of  each  one  of  these  words 
in  Spanish  and  in  the  Spanish  dialects.  Prosthetic  vowels  are  not  rare  in  Spanish, 
cf.  abedul,  atajar,  amenazar,  avispa,  etc.,  and  in  the  modern  dialects  many  of  the 
New  Mexican  forms  occur,  and  others  also.  The  reasons  are  various  and  divergent, 
and  for  the  most  part,  syntactical,  and  from  agglutination  with  articles,  prepo- 
sitions, etc.  In  New  Mexico  la  lesna  >  V  alesua,  whence  alesna  (see  also  Espinosa, 
Los  Comanches,  note  108);  asigun  <  A  segun  (see  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §373); 
acual  <  A  cual;  podar  >  apodar  by  contamination  with  apcyar,  etc.  Some  of 
the  verb  forms  with  prosthetic  a  are  due  to  emphasis  and  analogies  to  prefixes 
with  a,  etc.  For  prosthetic  vowels  in  French,  due  to  agglutination  with  articles,  etc., 
see  Nyrop  I,  §490,  and  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §383. 

2  See  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §917. 

3  See  Los  Comanches,  p.  44,  note  56. 

4  Emprestar  is  found  in  Spanish  since  the  XHIth  century,  Poevta  del  Cid, 
emprestar  3248;  and  is  frequent  later,  Corvacho,  emprestar  13,  279,  Torres 
Naharro  I,  emprestada  22,  112  (see  also  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §592).  Enantes 
<  antes,  with  the  prefix  en  and  also  endenantes,  both  frequent  in  Old  and  Classic 
Spanish  are  also  heard  in  New  Mexico.  In  Asturias  are  found  the  forms  emprin- 
cipiar,  cncumenzar  (Munthe,  Antcckningar,  p.  55).  Encreyente,  occurs  in  Lope 
de  Rued  a,  Obras,  20,  27,  31,  32,  58. 
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§  192.  The  intensive  re,  rede,  rete,  are  very  frequently  prefixed 
to  adjectives  and  adverbs:  retegiieno,  murregueno,  murrcdegrande, 
rcderrico,  reterresio,  etc.  This  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Mexico, 
Bogota  (Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Mex.  City,  §  4). 

The  repetition  of  the  initial  syllable  is  not  infrequent  in  New 
Mexico  (Dittolog}') ;  tieitar  >  titiritar;  cacarear  >  *cacacariar  >  cacar- 
aqiiear  (dissimilation);  de  veras  >  de  de  veras. 

Epenthesis. 
a)  Vowels. 
§  193.     When   the  groups   cl,  gl,  gr,  Ig,  are  found  immediately 
before  or  after  the  tonic  vowel,   they  are  usually  broken  up  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish,  and  an  epenthetic  vowel  appears. 

1.  gl  >  gal:  inglaterra  >  Ingalaterra,  Ingalatierra. 

2.  cl  >  cul:  clueca  >  *ciilueca  >  culeca. 

3.  cl  >  qail:  Franklin  >  FranquiUn. 

4.  gr  >  gucr:  tigre  >  tiguere. 

5.  lg  >  lug:  indulgencta  >  indulugensia. 

The  forms  Ingalaterra,  indulugencia  occur  also  in  Andalusia, 
Buenos  Aires,  Bogota  (Cuervo,  Apunt.  §  794).  In  Andalusia  there 
is  also  a  form,  indilugensia  (Schuchardt,  Die  Cant.  Ham.  311),  which 
is  a  case  of  dissimilation  from  an  older  indulugensia.  Culeco  occurs 
in  Bogota  and  Aragon.  All  these  cases  present  a  liquid  grouped  with 
a  velar  explosive  which  are  not  easy  to  pronounce  in  one  group. 
The  distance  between  the  places  of  articulation  requires  a  short  pause 
between  the  two  sounds  and  an  epenthetic  vowel  easily  develops.  As 
to  the  vowel  developed,  the  neighboring  tonic  vowel  has  the  more 
influence.    The  influence  of  u  calls  for  u  in  indulugensia,  etc. 

Anaptixis  was  not  infrequent  in  Old  Spanish,  cf.  coronica,  Inga- 
laterra, etc.  Ingalaterra  is  frequent  in  Classic  Spanish:  Rouanet 
IV,  24;  Bon  Quixote  1,31,  47,  174.  See  also  Los  Comanches  p.  42, 
n.  29.  In  Latin,  anaptixis  was  also  frequent,  especially  in  the  groups 
cl,  gr1  and  it  was  a  wide  spread  phenomenon  in  Oscan.2  Compare 
however,  the  opposite  development  of  Latin  posttonic  cul  a  >  cla, 
culu  >  clu,  GULA  >  gla,  tula  >  tla  etc.,  in  Vulgar  Latin  and  Romance.3 


1  See  Giles,  Man.  of  Comp.  Phil,  p.  197. 

2  See  Buck,  Gram.  Osc-Umb,  §§79-81. 

s  See   Graudgeut,    Vulgar  Latin,   §§  234,   284,    and   Meyer-Lubke   I, 
§§  487-493. 
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By  influence  of  the  palatal  character  of  g  -f  r  -f  a  following  /, 
the  group  agr  has  become  aigr,  in;  agkio  >  aigrio  (also  aigro); 
\<,iumensor>  aigrimensor.     Compare  air  >  aigr,  below. 

b)  Consonants. 
§  194.    On   account   of   the  velar   character  of  a -\- i  +  r,   air 

>  aigr,  in:  aire  >  aigre;  desaire  >  desaigrc;  airiar  >  aigriar;  aik<'>\ 

>  aigron;  donaire  >  donaigre. 

For  epenthetic  g,  y,  introduced  to  break  hiatus  see  §  97.  For 
epenthetic  m,  n,  or  as  mere  signs  of  nasality,  see  §  34.  For  a  parasitic 
g  before  tie,  whether  initial,  medial  or  after  r,  see  §  140. 

§  195.  By  analogy  to  the  verb  forms  traiga  (also  Old  Spanish 
tray  a),  caiga  etc.,  there  are  also  found  the  following  forms  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish,  with  parasitic  g:  haiga  etc.,  veiga,  creiga,  creigo, 
juiyo  (huyo),  vaiga  (vaya),  tuigo  (tuyo,  verb),  etc.  The  forms  are 
for  the  most  part  frequent  also  in  Bogota  etc.,1  and  in  Classic  Spanish 
were  used,  haiga,  vaiga,  huiga,  destruigo,  restituigo.2  On  the  other 
hand,  many  modern  forms  with  g  appeared  without  it  in  Old  and 
Classic  Spanish,  trayo,  cayo,  cay  an,  oyo  etc.  Boer  has  in  modern 
Spanish,  royo,  roigo;  roa,  roya,  roiga  etc.    See  also  §  83,2. 

§  196.  Epenthetic  I  may  appear  before  or  after  g,  r,  t,  in: 
indagar  >  indalgar;  Rio  Arriba  >  Mialriba ;  va  que  >  valque  (also 
va  >  val,  exclamation);  hasta  alli  no  mas  >  astal  di  nomas. 

§  197.    Before  q,  t,  an  epenthetic  r  or  s  appears  in:  (r)  paquete 

>  parquete,  pelagatos  >  pelagarto(s)\:  (s)  jesuita  >  jesuista,  requi- 
sito  >  resquisito.  In  the  last  two  words  there  seems  to  be  influence 
of  s,  progressive  and  regressive  respectively. 

Epithesis. 
a)  Vowels. 
§  198.  The  following  nouns  (all  feminines  in  New  Mexico)  have 
an  epithetic  a,  probably  by  analogy  to  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a 
(after  they  were  made  feminines):  arnes  >  arnesa,  (las  anus, is): 
ansar  >  dnsara;  azucar  >  asucara.  The  change  of  gender  was  due 
to  agglutination  with  the  article,  el  azucar  >  /'  azucar  >  la  (a)zucar 

>  1(a)  asucara,  see  §  188. 

§  199.  Epithetic  e,  which  is  probably  of  Galician  or  Western 
Gallego- Portuguese   source,   is   said  to   be   common   in  southeastern 

1  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §257. 

-  Menendez  Pidal,  Oram.  Hist.,  §  113. 
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Colorado  l  and  also  in  western  New  Mexico :  maldad  >  maldade ;  boton 

>  botone;  cual  >  cuale,  etc.  My  own  observations  do  not  confirm 
the  existence  of  this  phenomenon  in  New  Mexico,  except  iir  very  rare 
cases,  which  are  not  worth  while  considering.  I  have  found  it,  however, 
somewhat  frequent  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  For  epi- 
thetic  e  after  the  English  explosives,  c,  g,  k,  p,  t,  in  words  borrowed 
from  English,  see  Chapter  V,  §  239. 

b)   Consonants. 

§  200.  After  a  final  (usually  a  tonic)  a,  o  or  e,  an  s  may  be 
added  to  the  following  words  (see  also  §260):  sofa  >  sofas;  pagare 

>  pagares;  Enrique  >  Anriques;  oye  >  oycs  >  oyis  (by  analogy  to 
second  person  singular,  ending  in  s).  Belos  is  probably  directly  from 
the  Old  Spanish  relox  (modern  Castilian  reloj  or  reU). 

Epithetic  n  appears  in  nadien,  naidien,  nayen  <  nadie.  The 
second  person  singular,  preterite,  ates  ==  nste,  ties  =  iste,  comites,  etc., 
is  not  a  phonetic  development.  The  final  s  is  undoubtedly  added  by 
analogy  to  the  other  second  persons  ending  in  s.  The  fall  of  the  s 
before  the  t  is  not  clear. 

II.    Suppression  of  Sounds. 

Apheresis. 
a)  Vowels. 

§  201.  Apheresis  of  a  is  common  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  (see 
prosthesis  of  a,  §  188) :  alacena  >  lasena  (on  account  of  la  alacena 

>  la  (a)lacena  >  la  lasena),  arrebatar  >  rebatar;  Americano  >  Meri- 
cano;  averiguar  >  veriguar  (Albuquerque),  apersogar  >  pcrsogar; 
apunalar  >  punaliar;  acemite  >  semita;  apostemilla  >  postemia. 
The  loss  of  the  iniatial  «  is  probably  helped  also  by  the  distance  from 
the  accented  syllable  in  Avords  of  more  than  two  syllables. 

§  202.  Initial  e  when  atonic  and  removed  from  the  accented 
syllable,  especially  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  falls  as  a 
rule,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish :  Emiterio  >  Miterio ;  eclipse  >  clis  (in 
Don  Quixote,  cris)\  Eduvigkes> Duviges,  Duvigen\  enojarse  >  tiojarse; 
Ezequiel  >  Sequiel,  ese,  este,  estos  >  'se,  'ste,  'stos,  when  used  as 
proclitics.  In  the  verb  estar,  the  e  or  es  may  drop,  the  rule  being: 
after  a  consonant  the  full  form  appears,  Juan  estd  bien;  after  a 
vowel,  std,  etc.,  no  std,  gque  stas  hasiendo?;  initial,  ta,  tan,  etc., 
ta  gileno ;  g  ta  aqui  tu  padre  ?    Of  course  the  full  form  may  be  used 

1  Hills,  New  Mexican  Spanish,  724. 
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at  all  times.  These  phenomena  are  not  rare  in  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries:  Cancionero  Inedito,  namorado,  21;  Lucas  Fer- 
nandez, en  >  n  (both  after  vowels  and  consonants),  nel  158,  nun 
<  (en  un)  170,  sperar  44,  205,  sjwsa  33,  etc.;  Corvacho,  noramala 
65,  92,  119,  212;  Juan  del  Encina,  namorado  90,  129,  131  (after 
VOC.  or  cons.),  noramala  59,  235,  251,  405,  nel  192,  238,  norabuena 
15,  89,  259,  sta,  staba,  ste,  etc.,  (both  after  voc,  and  cons.),  230, 
232,  246,  253,  etc.;  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  noramala  89,  174,  201, 
norabuena  61,  205,  namorado  142,  nojdis  143,  nojado  354;  T.  Naharro 
(both  after  voc.  and  cons.),  sta,  stdis,  etc.  168,  207,  209,  230. 

b)  Consonants.    See  §§  178-187. 

c)  Syllables. 

§  203.  The  initial  syllable  falls  in  a  few  words  of  frequent  use, 
when  atonic,  the  proclitic  value  of  the  word  being  frequently  the 
cause    of   the    apheresis :     heemano  >  mano ;    estan  >  tan ;    Higinio 

>  Jino;  estanque  >  tanque;  Antonio  >  Tono;  volteate  >  tc'ate; 
Ckistobal  >  Tobal;      Ildefonsa  >  Lifonsa;      cuchiteil  >  *  chit  id 

>  trochil;  senoea  >  iiora ;  senoe  >  nor.  Some  of  these  words  may 
show  other  developments,  see  §§  28,  29,  84.  These  phenomena  are 
also  frequent  in  other  Spanish  dialects,  see  Harden,  (The  Sp.  Dial. 
Mex.  City,  §7),  Munthe  (Anteckningar,  p.  32),  Cuervo  (Apuntaciones, 
§  803).  ' 

Syncope. 

a)  Vowels. 

§  204.    Pre-intertonic  e,  i,  u,  fall  in  New  Mexican  Spanish: 

i :   MALEDICENCIA>MttZd/seM.??'a,  SUPEEINTENDENTE^It^Wwitewc/ewfe. 

e:   imposibilitado  >  imposihlitau,   imposibilidad  >  imposiblidd. 

u :  manutencion  >  mantension.  These  words  were  primarily  of 
learned  source  and  the  vulgar  folk  simplify  them,  following,  in  the 
main,  old  established  laws.  Compare  the  fall  of  medial  pretonic 
vowels  in  Spanish,  French,  etc.1  In  maldisensia,  mantension,  there 
may  be  influence  of  maldecir,  mantener. 

b)  Consonants.    See  §§  178-187. 

c)  Syllables. 

§  205.  Da  falls  in:  guadalupe  >  Giiaalupe  >  Gualupe  (often, 
Lupe).  De  falls  in  identico  >  *ientico  >  *imtico  >  intico.  Ram  falls 
in  meramente  >  meente  >  mente,  also  >  ente. 


1  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram.  Hist,  §24;  Nyrop  I,  §254. 
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Apocope. 

a)  Vowels. 

§  206.     Final  e  always  falls  in :  clase  >  clas ;  base  >  has ;  tule 

>  tul ;  eclipse  >  clis. 

§  207.      Final    o    is    silent    in:     chorizo  >  clwris;     calaboso 

>  calabos;    opalo  >  opal,  opal;    merino  >  merin;    vamo   (<  vamos) 

>  vam  >  am. 

§  208.  If  the  imperative  sing,  ends  in  a  consonant,  pon,  ten, 
sal,  etc.,  the  historical  present  is  of  like  form,  when  followed  by  a 
pronoun:   pone  IjO  >ponlo;   salese  >  salse ;   hacemelo  >  hasmelo. 

b)  Consonants.    See  §§  178—187. 

c)  Syllables. 

§  209.  Apocope  of  a  complete  syllable  is  frequent  in  New 
Mexican  Spanish.  Among-  common  examples  are:  hermano  >  herm'd; 
papa  >  pa;    para  > pa;    en  casa  >  a  cd;   compadre  >  compel;  mano 

>  ma;  tienen  >  titin;  vamos  >  vam,  am  (when  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosive vam  pan  casa,  etc.).  These  changes  go  through  many  inter- 
mediate stages,  most  of  which  have  been  treated  already  in  various 
parts  of  our  work :  para  >  pda  >  pa ;  tienen  >  ti&en  >  USn ;  mano 
mdo,  ma,  mo,  etc.;  compadre  >  compare  >  compae  >  compd,  etc.  and 
in  many  instances  some  of  the  intermediate  stages  are  as  frequent 
as  the  final  developments. 

III.    Metathesis. 

§  210.  Metathesis  may  of  two  kinds,  simple  or  reciprocal. 
Simple  metathesis  is  a  mere  change  of  position  of  a  single  vowel 
or  consonant.  Reciprocal  metathesis  is  an  exchange  of  position  between 
two  vowels  or  consonants  not  very  far  apart  in  the  word.  In  the 
Romance  languages  these  phenomena  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  between  liquids  and  nasals.1 

§  211.  In  New  Mexican  Spanish,  metathesis  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  a  slight  examination  of  dialect  literature  reveals  the 


1  For  interesting  material  and  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  more 
important  Romance  tongues,  see  Nyrop  I,  §§516-518;  Menendez  Pidal,  Gram. 
Hist.,  §67;  Morel-Fatio,  Grundriss  I,  995-996;  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §§575-584; 
Cuervo,  Apuntaciones ,  §§  792-793;  Grandgent,  Old  Provengal,  §  86;  Nigra, 
Matati-si,  Zeitsckrift  XXVIII,  1-10;  and  lastly,  the  important  work  of  M.  Grammont, 
La  dissiniilation  coiisonantique  dans  les  lavgues  indo-europtenes  tt  dans  les  langues 
romanes,  Dijon  1895. 
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fact  that  many  cases  of  metathesis  such  as  probe,  naide,  frdbicu, 
Grdbiel,  the  prefix  pre  >  per  and  vice  versa,  cm  >  sui,  etc.,  are  common 
to  all  Spanish  dialects.1 

§  212.    Simple  metathesis  is  found  in: 

a)  consonants:   probe,  presiatir,  cabresto,  perdenal,  frdbica,  ajuero 

<  (a(g)ujeko),  perferir,  Grabtel,  culeca,  prefeto,  sevrir  (servir),  etc. 

b)  vowels:  estauta,  idomia,  mopio  <  (miope),  rieso,  graudar,  in- 
tuato  <  intanto  <  intacto. 

§  213.    Reciprocal  metathesis  occurs  in: 

a)  consonants:  algazara  >  algarasa,  redetir,  redamar,  estogamo, 
humadera,  morrodo,  patronisar  (English?),  pader,  caraquiar. 

b)  vowels:  suidd,  dairio  <  ciudad,  diario. 

§  214.  In  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  subjunctive 
when  used  as  an  imperative  with  a  following1  pronoun  which  ends  in 
a  vowel,  the  final  n  of  the  verb  leaves  its  position  and  appears  finalty 
after  the  pronoun,  apparently  by  analogy  to  third  person  plural  forms 
ending  in  n.  Examples:  vayanse  >  vdyasen;  diganme  >  digatnen; 
denme  >  demen\  dense  >  desen\  denle  >  delen;  haganme  >  hdgamm. 
Less  frequently  one  may  also  hear  both  w's:  vayanse  >  vdyansen; 
sientense  >  sientensen;  haganme  >  hdganmen;  ponganle  >  pon- 
ganlen,  etc. 

engualde  <  en  lugar  de,  shows  first  a  transposition  between  I 
and  g;  en  lugar  de  >  en  gular  de,  and  then  either  the  New  Mexican 
Spanish  form  engiudde,  or  the  XVth  century  en  guar  de  found  in 
Corvacho  122,  140. 

Chapter  V.    Phonetic  changes  in  words  of  English  origin. - 

I.  Accent. 

§  215.  Spanish  accentuation  is  strong  and  well  defined.  Although 
there  is  practically  no  slurring  of  vowels,  and  all  syllables  are  pro- 
nounced with  even  fullness,  the  syllable  bearing  the  tonic  accent  is 
the  all  important  one.  It  is  the  accented  vowel  that  influences 
the   preceding    and    following   vowels;    it   becomes   strengthened   by 


1  Naide,  niervos,  Grabitl,  catreda,  probe,  hiproquesia,  etc.,  occur  in  the  literature 
of  the  classic  period;  see  also  Cuervo,  Apuntaciones,  §793. 

2  The  number  of  words   borrowed  directly  from  the  English  and  in  common 
use  among  New  Mexicans  is  about '200.    See  §  6. 
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dipthongization,  etc.,  and  it  is  never  to  be  overlooked  in  the  study 
of  phonetic  change.  In  fact,  accent  was  well  marked  in  Latin,  having 
become  predominantly  a  stress  accent  in  Vulgar  Latin,  and  in  passing 
into  the  Romance  Languages,  the  tonic  vowels  are  always  preserved, 
though  often  changed.  Even  in  modern  French,  which  of  all  the 
Neo-Latin  tongues,  has  probably  gone  the  farthest  in  its  phonetic 
development,  we  have  a  fundamental  and  general  law  that  the 
initial  and  tonic  syllables  remain,  whatever  changes  they  may  suffer. 
In  New  Mexican  Spanish,  the  accentuation  has  changed  little  from 
that  of  XVIth  century  Spanish,  and  the  changes  found  are  for  the 
most  part  in  harmony  with  developments  begun  in  Old  Spanish.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  laws  governing  the  destinies  of  contiguous 
vowels.    See  Chapter  I,  Accent  §§  7-12. 

§  216.  English  accentuation  is  fundamentally  different.  The 
tonic  syllable  is  not  only  the  all  important  one,  but  often  the  tonic 
vowel  alone  is  distinctly  pronounced,  the  atonic  vowels  being  frequently 
slurred  and  often  not  heard  at  all.  Again,  the  primary  and  secondary 
accent  are  sometimes  clear  and  well  marked  contradict,  partiality, 
rotation,  etc.  This  is  true  also  in  Spanish  but  to  a  very  slight  degree. 
In  English,  emphasis  may  also  change  the  original  word  accent 
entirely:  I  see  him  =  I  see  im  or  I  see  him. 

§  217.  In  changing  from  English  into  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
words   usually   retain   the   original  accent:    steak  >  estcque,   buggy 

>  bogae;  fine  >  fain;  lunch  >  lonchi;  speech  >  espichi,  etc.  This 
is  true  of  the  majority  of  nouns.  The  following  differences,  however, 
should  be  noted: 

1.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  all  made  oxy tones: 
shotgun  >  so tcgon\   fieeman  >  fayamdn;   picnic  >  piquenic;  oatmeal 

>  otemil,  etc. 

2.  The  distinction   of  two   accents   is   entirely   lost:   ice-cream 

>  aiscrim;  high-toned  >  jaitun;  h6ld  on  >  jolon  'insult',  etc. 

3.  Verbs  always  add  -iar  in  the  infinitive,  and  the  accent  is 
necessarily  shifted:  (to)  chek  >  cliequiar;  (to)  crack  >  craquiar;  (to) 
drill  >  riliar;  (to)  fool  >  fuliar,  etc. 

4.  In  some  nouns  where  a  Spanish  ending  is  attached,  the 
Spanish  accent  prevails:  bluffer  >  blofero;  switchman  >  suichcro; 
piler  >  pilero]    shooter  >  sutiador,  etc. 
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II.   Vowels.1 
a)   Tonic  vowels. 
§  218.    English  tonic  a,  a,  a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  a. 

1.  a  >  a:  cranky  >  cranqne;  hack  >  jaque;  tramp  >  trampe; 
shanty  >  sante;  scratch  >  escrachi. 

2.  a  >  a:   charge  >  chacha  (chachar);  smart  >  esmart;  yard 

>  yarda. 

3.  a  >  a:  chance  >  chansa. 

§  219.  English  tonic  a,  after  c,  g,  h  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  ia: 
Kansas  >  Quianses;  candy  >  quiande;  gang  >  giangue. 

The  velar  quality  of  these  consonants  in  the  initial  position 
requires  an  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  New  Mexicans,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  a  palatal  i  before  the  tonic  a. 

§  220.    English   tonic   a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish   e:2    brake 

>  breca\  crazy  ~>crese;  cake  >  queque;  rake  >reque;  steak  ~>  esteque; 
Mary  >  Meres ]  gravy  >  greve. 

English  tonic  a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  i  in  staple  >  estiple. 

§  221.    English  tonic  a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  g:   baseball 

>  besbgl]   chalk  >  chgque;   sawmill  >  sgmil;  pshaw  >  sg;  all  right 

>  glraite. 

After  iv,  English  tonic  a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  «:  quarter 

>  cuara. 

§  222.  English  tonic  e  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  e  (see  tonic  a 
>f  §220):  check  >  cheque;  ready  >rede;  wreck  >reqite;  set  >s§te. 

§  223.    English   tonic   e   >   New   Mexican  Spanish   i:   speech 

>  espichi]   lease  >  lis;   greenback  >  grimbaque;  police  >  polls;  ice- 
cream >  aiscrim  (see  also  tonic  1  >  i,  §  224  below). 

§  224.  English  tonic  i  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  i  or  i  (see 
tonic  e  >  i,  §  223) :  bill  >  Ml ;  kick  >  quique ;  sink  >  sinque ;  drill 

>  ril;  drink  >  rjnque  (noun).    See  atonic  i  >  e  etc.,  §  235. 

§  225.  English  tonic  i  (=  Sp.  ai)  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  di 
(the  a  is  more  open  in  New  Mexican  Spanish):  ride  >  raide;  fine 

>  fain;  style  >  estail;  strike  >  estraique;  spike  >  espaique;  high- 
toned  >  jaitun. 


1  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  used  as  authority  for  the  English  vowel  sounds. 

2  The  unphonetic  appearance  of  many  English  letters  makes  it  seem  that 
there  is  an  entirely  new  change,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight  in  many  cases. 
Here  there  is  only  a  change  from  a  closed  to  an  open  e. 
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§  226.  English  tonic  i  +  r,  or  tonic  i  +  ~  >  New  Mexican 
Spanish,  aya  [aia]:  fire>/6m/#;  fireman  >  fqyam an;  flier  >  flciya ; 
liar  >  laya;  tie  >  (r.  r.)  taya.  As  is  the  case  with  tile  majority 
of  English  long  vowels,  especially  when  tonic,  the  English  tonic  i  is 
here,  practically  the  Spanish  diphthong  ai  (see  §  225).  We  have 
then,  to  begin  with,  the  diphthong  ai.  In  the  case  of  1  -4-  8,  we  have 
ai  +  a,  since  English  atonic  e  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  a  (see  §  234), 
and  [aiaj  is  the  result.  In  %  +  r,  we  have  the  same  explanation, 
since  in  passing  from  ai  to  r,  the  English  atonic  e  is  actually  pro- 
nounced.   For  the  silent  r  in  fay  a  etc.,  see  §  262. 

§  227.  English  tonic  5  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  g:  boss  >  bos; 
shotgun > sgteggn ;  SHOP>sppe;  >LOT>?pte.     (See  o>o  or  o  below). 

§  228.  English  tonic  o  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  g  (in  open  syl- 
lables often  p):  broke  >  brgquis;  oat  meal  >  gtemil;  porch  >porchi; 
pony  >  pgne;  rolls  >  roles.  Tonic  o  >  u  in:  hightoned  >  jaitun; 
coat  >  cute,  on  account  of  the  closed  character  of  the  English  tonic  o. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  English  closed  vowels  often  become 
the  corresponding  open  vowels  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  as  in  the 
first  examples  given  above. 

§  229.  English  tonic  u  New  Mexican  Spanish  o:  fun  >  fgn; 
buggy  >  bggue;  lunch  >  Ignchi  dutch  >  dgchi  (German);  pump 
~>pgmpa\  plug  > plggq.  Compare  u  >  g  in  Romance,  and  this  g  >  g 
in  many  dialects  and  in  modern  Italian  and  Spanish.1  Compare  also 
Germanic  u  >  g  >  g:  in  Romance,  Franconian  hurdi  >  Old  French 
horde,  Old  High  German  kupphia  >  Old  Spanish  cofia  etc. 

Tonic  English  ij  >  New  Mexico  Spanish  q,  in  get  up  >  guirap(e); 
how  much  >  jamqchi;  shut  up  >  sarqp(e). 

§  230.    English  tonic  6b,  ob  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  u:  coon 

>  cun;  fool  >  ful,  jul;   cooky  >  cuque;   pool  >  pul.     See  tonic  u 

>  u,  below. 

§  231.  English  tonic  u  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  u:  pull  > pul; 
suit  >  sute;  pullman  >  pulman. 

§  232.  The  tonic  diphthongs  oi,  au,  remain:  boiler  >  boilq; 
anyhow  >  enejdu. 

b)  Atonic  Vowels. 
§  233.    English  atonic  a,  a,  a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  a:  back  + 
iar  bqquiar;    crack  +  iar  >  crqquiar;    baloon  >  bqlun;    caboose  > 
ccibus;  charge  +  Ar  >  chqchar. 


1  See  Meyer-Lubke  I,  §§  130,  135,  142  and  145-146. 
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§  334.    English   atonic  e  >  New  Mexican   Spanish   a:  boilbb 

>  boilq;x   quakter  >  cuarq;    scraper  >  escrepq;    dollar  >  d{>l(i: 
washer  >  guasa;    wrapper  >  rapq;    sweater  >  suerq;    overalls 

>  ovqrjglrs;  partner  >  parnq. 

Atonic  e  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  e  in:  sailor  suit  >  selesutc; 
cracker  >  craque. 

§  235.  English  atonic  i  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  e  (tonic  I,  how- 
ever, >  New  Mexican  Spanish  i,  §  224):  discharge  +  ar  >  deschachar; 
biscuit  >  bisquete ;  whipping  >  yuipen ;  dressing  sack  >  resensaque. 

Germanic  t  tonic  or  atonic  became  e  or  e  in  Romance,  see 
Kluge,  Grober's  Gnmdriss  I,  387  fol. 

§  236.  English  final  atonic  y  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  e,  less 
frequently  e  (see  also  atonic  i  >  e,  §235):  buggy  >  bogue;  pony 
pone;  cooky  >  cuque;  penny  > pene;  gravy  >  greve;  Mary  >  Meres; 
shanty  >  sante. 

§  237.    Sporadic  development  of  other  tonic  and  atonic  vowels: 

1.  Atonic  a  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  e:  Christmas  >  Crismes. 

2.  Atonic  e  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  i:  recess  >  ris^s. 

3.  Tonic  i  >  (Spanish  ai)  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  q :  i'll  bet 
you  >  qlbechy.    See  also  §  225. 

4.  Atonic  oo  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  \i:  fool  >  jar  >  ftdiar, 
jyliar;  shoot  -f-  iar  >  sytiar. 

5.  Atonic  ou  (=  Spanish  qu)  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  q:  now 
much  >  jqmachi.    (See  §  3). 

6.  Tonic  6  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  ai:  harrow  >  jairq. 

c)  Accessory  Vowels. 
§  238.  Prosthetic  e.  Initial  s  +  cons,  is  foreign  to  the  Spanish 
language  and  to  the  Romance  Languages,  generally.  To  such  a  Latin 
group  e  or  i  was  prefixed  in  Vulgar  Latin,  and  in  Spanish  e  became 
general.2  In  accordance  with  this  law,  New  Mexican  Spanish  has 
prosthetic  e  in  all  English  words  adopted,  that  begin  with  s  +  cons: 
steak  >  esteque;  smart  >  esmart(e);  style  >  estail;  speech  >  espjchi; 
strike  >  estraique;  scraper  >  escrepq;  scratch  >  escrachi;  steps 
(stairway)  >  estepcs. 

1  For  the  final  r,  lost,  see  §  2G3. 

2  See  Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §  230;  M.  Pidal,  Oram.  Hist.,  §  39,  3; 
Carnoy,  Lc  Latin  d'Espayne  d'aprhs  les  inscriptions,  p.  114;  Nyrop  I,  §§461,493. 
In  French  es  became  general,  but  the  s  later  became  silent,  while  in  Italian,  is 
prevailed  generally. 
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§  239.  Epitlietic  e.  Since  Spanish  and  New  Mexican  Spanish 
words  do  not  end  in  consonant  stops  or  explosives,  English  words 
passing  into  New  Mexican  Spanish  have  an  epithetic  e  after  the  final 
consonants,  b,  c,  g,  7c,  p,  t:  job  >  gybe;  hack  >  jaque;  shop  >  sgpe; 
check  >  ch$qup;  lot  >  Igte;  coat  >  cute;  big  >  rigue. 

§  240.  Epithetic  a.  Some  nouns  which  have  passed  over  into 
New  Mexican  Spanish  as  feminines  do  not  add  e,  but  a,  the  usual 
feminine  ending  in  Spanish:  plug  > piggy;  gang  >  gangci  (or  guiangue); 
pump  >  pgmpa;  tbuck  >  trgcg,.    See  also  §  260,1. 

§  241.  Epithetic  i,  English  words  ending  in  ch  or  sh  have 
epithetic  i,  instead  of  e  (§  239)  since  final  e  after  ch,  sh,  ft,  11,  y,  be- 
comes i  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  (see  §  47):  lunch  >  Ignchi;  poech 

>  pgrchi;  dutch  >  dgchi;  speech  >  espichi;  smash  >  esmasi. 

§  242.  The  syllabic  English  groups  bl,  cl,  are  unknown  in  Spanish 
and  in  passing  over  into  New  Mexican  Spanish,  they  become  pure 
consonants  and  an  epithetic  e  appears:  nickel  >  nicle;  pickle  > picU; 

stable  >  esteWe- 

d)  Consonantal,  i,  u. 

§  243.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  Spanish,  New 
Mexican  Spanish  and  English  consonantal  i  (see  §  109),  and  English 
words  that  pass  into  New  Mexican  Spanish  retain  a  consonantal  * 
unchanged:  yard  >  iardci;  yell  >  i$l. 

This  i  may  also  become  g,  z,  according  to  §§  161,  162. 

§  244.  English  u  (<  u  or  w  when  not  initial)  likewise  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Spanish  and  New  Mexican  u  (see  §  103) 
and  hence  it  usually  remains  unchanged :  quabter  >  cuarq, ;  sweatee 

>  suercy,  (to)  quit  +  iar  >  cuitiar. 

e)  Initial  w. 

§  245.  Initial  English  w  >  gii,  in  New  Mexican  Spanish :  walk 
gtwqu{e);  washer  >  guasa;  Willie  >  Grille;  Winchester  >  guin- 
cheste;  waist  >  giieiste;   Wyoming  >  Guaygmen.     Compare  ue,  hue 

>  giie,  §§  118,  123^  140. 

We  are  here  dealing  practically  with  an  old  and  well  established 
law,  since  modern  English  initial  w  has  the  same  sound  as  Germanic 
w  which  gave  gu,  in  all  the  Romance  languages,  though  gu  later 


1   Compare    the    indistinct   e   added    to    the    explosives    in    spoken    French, 
Nyrop  I,  §  495. 
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often  developed  in  some  cases  to  simple  g.  We  have  given  numerous 
examples  of  this  development  in  Old  and  modern  Spanish,  and  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  the  development  in  §§  118,  123  etc.,  quoted 
above.  * 

III.    Consonants. 

§  246.  The  simple  initial  or  medial  consonants  for  the  most 
part  remain  intact,  the  changes  being  found  only  in  grouped 
consonants,  which  are  foreign  to  New  Mexican  Spanish.  As  to  b,  r, 
d,  g,  these  always  follow  the  New  Mexican  pronunciations  according 
to  New  Mexican  rules,  being  either  fricatives  or  explosives.  The 
English  labio-dental  v  has  not  passed  over  into  New  Mexican  Spanish 
but  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Spanish  v  (or  b).  The  labio- 
dental f  usually  becomes  New  Mexican  Spanish  j  [x],  §  248.  We 
shall  now  discuss  the  more  important  consonantal  changes  in  detail. 

a)  Labials. 

§  247.  b,  v,  m,  p  remain,  as  a  rule,  unchanged  and  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  Spanish  b,  v,  m,  p.  v  is  never  labio-dental, 
but  is  explosive  or  bilabio- fricative,  cf.  §246.  This  is  strong  proof 
that  the  XVI th  century  Spanish  did  not  possess  a  labio-dental  v  as 
do  the  English  and  French.  In  fact  the  best  phoneticians  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  English  and  French  labio-dental  v  does  not  exist  in 
modern  Castilian.2  For  final  b,  pi  supported  by  an  epithetic  e,  see 
§239. 

1.   The  group  nv>mj&:  canvasser  >  cambasiador  also  cambasiar. 

§  248.  ¥>j  [x].  Modern  Castilian  has  a  denti -labial  /;  found 
also  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  But  in  New  Mexican  Spanish,  in 
the  other  Spanish  dialects  and  perhaps  also  in  Old  Spanish  (see 
§§  100,  121,  122,  136,  139)  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  con- 
vert f  into  j.  This  was  manifest  in  the  change  of  initial  Latin  f  into 
aspirate  h,  which  later  became  silent  in  the  cultivated  speech.  This 
matter  has  been  discussed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that 
this  tendency  in  Spanish  is  not  moribund  and  we  see  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish,  the  reworking  of  this  old  law  which  converts  almost  every 
English  f  into  j,  whether  initial  or  medial.  Examples :  fool  >  ful, 
jul;  telephone  >  tftyftn  or  t$kj$n;  funny  >  [Qne  or  jgne\  fellow 
>  ftlp  or  j$lo. 


1  For  a  further  study  of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  see  Nyrop  I,  §  454; 
Marden,  Sp.  Dial.  Hex.  City,  §  27;  Meyer-Liibke  I,  §  416;  Grandgent, 
Vulgar  Latin,  §  344. 

2  Araujo,  Fond.  Kast ,  39-43;  Menendez  Pidal,  G mm.  Hist.,  §37,2. 
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The  intermediate  stage,  an  aspirate  [f  ]  (§  100)  may  also  be  heard 
in  all  the  words  mentioned,  but  the  complete  development  to  j  is  the 
more  frequent.    Some  words  retain  the  pure  labio-dental  f:  bluffer 

>  big  f erg;  fine  >  fain  (  or  faine). 

o 

b)   Linguals. 
§  249.    English  d  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  r.    Initial  and  medial 
d  becomes  New  Mexican  Spanish  r  in:    everybody  >  evrebgre;  lady 

>  tyre;  goodbye  >  gurbdi;  how  do  you  do  >  Eng.  hadidoo  >  jariru. 
The  English  d  in  these  words,  as  in  many  others,  is  very  weak,  being 
a  mere  flap  of  the  upper  front  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  gums, 
approaching  the  sound  of  the  simple  Spanish  r,  and  hence  the  change 
is  easy  to  explain.  The  dental  stop  d  of  the  Spanish  and  New  Mexican 
or  the  fricative  inter -dental  New  Mexican  d  are  evidently  much 
unlike  the  English  d  of  the  above  words,  as  ordinarily  pronounced 
in  careless  speech. 

§  250.  Initial  dr  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  r,  [r]  or  [f]  (see 
§  110):  drink  >  rinque;  drill  >  ril\  dressing  sack  >  resensaque. 
Initial  dr  is  not  a  familiar  group  in  Spanish.  The  English  consonant 
stop  d  +  r  is  a  forcible  group,  not  unlike  Spanish  trilled  r.  The  r 
sound  assimilates  completely  the  initial  d  and  [r]  or  [r]  is  the  result. 
See  Spanish  dr  >  [r],  [f]  after  I,  n,  §  148,  and  rr  >  dr,  §§  146,  147. 

Initial  English  tr  >  r  [r],  [f]  also  in  traingang  >  renganchi. 

§  251.  English  j.  Since  the  sound  of  English  j  is  not  unknown 
in  New  Mexican  Spanish  (see  §§  158,  159),  English  ,;'  remains  un- 
changed: jelly  ~>  gety;  jim  >  gimes;  job  ~>  ggbe;  gee  whiz!  >gijuis! 

§  252.  Final  g  (=  English  j)  becomes  in  New  Mexican  Spanish 
cli :  range  >  renchi ;  charge  -f-  iar  >  chachar ;  George  >  Chochis 
(initial  English  g  >  ch,  also  by  influence  of  the  last  ch?).  The  sound 
of  English  j  is  found  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  only  in  the  initial 
position  (see  §§  159,  251),  and  hence  in  the  final  position  it  is  changed 
to  the  neighboring  palatal  [c]. 

§  253.  English  sh  (=  s)  is  not  foreign  to  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
being  found  in  words  of  Nahuatl  source,  and  in  some  Spanish  words 
which  probably  had  the  sound  of  s  in  the  X  Vlth  century,  see  §§  161, 
163,  164,  165.  English  s,  in  any  position,  is  therefore  unchanged  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish:  shanty  >  sante;  shine  +  iar  >  sainiar;  smash 

>  esmasi ;  shops  >  sppcs ;  shotgun  >  sotegtfn ;  push  >  pusi. 

1.  Filial  posttonic  sh,  however,  has  become  simple  Spanish  s  in: 
radish  >  redes  (Albuquerque) ;  shottish  >  sgtis  or  sgtis  (dissimilation). 
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§  254.  English  voiced  5  and  z  are  always  changed  to  the  simple 
voiceless  New  Mexican  Spanish  s:  crazy  >  cresc;  greaser  >  griso ; 
Mrs.  >  mises;  business  >  bisnes. 

§  255.  English  t  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  r\  English  medial  t 
becomes  simple  r  in  New  Mexican  Spanish  in:  sweater  >  su^rq,- 
Lake  City  >  Lequesire ;  get  up  >  gncrop,  guirap(e).  This  English  t 
is  not  a  distinct  t,  but  the  weak  English  d  of  good-bye,  etc.,  (§  249), 
which  becomes  New  Mexican  Spanish  r.  The  explanation  is  therefore 
the  same. 

c)  Velars. 

§  256.  English  n  when  before  the  velar  consonants  is  a  strong 
nasal-velar  consonant,  not  unlike  the  Spanish  and  New  Mexican  [ji] 
when  in  the  same  position  (see  §  107).  The  nasal-velar  quality  of  n 
in  this  position,  is  retained,  therefore,  though  somewhat  weaker: 
sink  >  sinque  [sijike];  cranky  >  cranque  [krajike];  drink  >  rinque 
[rijike] ;  gang  >  guiangue  [giajigej. 

1.  English  n,  before  other  consonants,  is  also  slightly  velar  and 
nasal  as  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Consequently  its  nasal  is  also 
retained:  lunch  >  lonchi  [lo:ci] ;  bunch  >  bonchi  [b<j>:cTJ;  Winchester 
guincli es te  [gill :  ceste]. 

§  257.  Final  atonic  English,  ing  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  en: 
spelling  >  espelen ;  Wyoming  >  Guayomen.  Final  New  Mexican  n  is 
not  nasal,  unless  obstructed  by  the  initial  consonant  of  a  following 
word.  * 

§  258.  English  x  >  New  Mexican  Spanish  s :  express  >  espres. 
1.  Final  x  >  que  [k] :  Max  >  Maque{s). 

d)  Pharyngeal  h. 
§  259.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  English  aspirate 
h  and  New  Mexican  Spanish  j  (g  +  e,  i).  Both  have  the  value  of  a 
voiceless  pharyngeal  aspirate  [x].  English  h  is  therefore  generally 
retained:  harrow  >jaira;  hello  >  jetty;  hightoned  >  jaitun ;  hack 
>  jqque ;   how  much  >  jqmach(i). 


1  Final  «  is  said  to  be  nasal-velar  in  Asturias,  Andalusia,  Estreniadma. 
Leon,  Galicia,  Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  (Mey  er-Liibke  I,  §  5(58).  See 
also  E.  C.  Hills,  Dc  Ortvyrafia  y  Pronnnciacwn  Inglesas,  p.  L2. 
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e)  Parasitic  Consonants.1 

§  260.  Epithesis  of  s.  New  Mexican  Spanish  lias  a  tendency 
to  add  a  parasitic  s,  especially  after  tonic  vowels:  sofa  >  sofas; 
Enrique  >  Antiques;  pagare  >  pagares,  etc.,  see  §  200.  The  same 
tendency  appears  again  in  some  English  proper  nouns:  Mary  >  Meres; 

V 

Jimmy  >  Gimes ;   Charlie  >  Chales. 

1.  To  some  words,  is  is  added  after  the  stops  c,  7c:  George 
Chochis;  broke  >  broquis  (see  §§  239,  240.) 

f)  Silent  Consonants. 

§  261.  d  final  in  a  syllable  has  disappeared  in:  hold  on 
jglgn;  sandwich  >  sdjiguichi ;  sidewalk  >  saiguoq(ue).  Dental  d  is 
very  weak  here.  The  development  is  back  vowel  -f  nwi  or  wa  > 
ngui,  guo.  See  also  §§  118,  123,  140,  245.  For  final  d,  supported  by 
epithetic  e,  see  §  236. 

§  262.    Final  m  of  the  posttonic  syllable  always  falls 2 :  transom 

>  transe ;  linoleum  >  linolio.    Final  (l)n  falls  in :  Lincoln  >  Linco. 

§  263.  Final  English  r  of  a  posttonic  syllable  always  falls  in 
New  Mexican  Spanish:    wrapper  >  rapa;    cracker  >  craque;    liar 

>  layq;   fireman  >  fayamdn;    Winchester  >  guinchqste;    partner 

>  parna.  The  strong  accentuation  of  the  penultimate  syllable  in 
these  English  words  which  makes  the  final  syllable  a  subordinate 
and  unimportant  one  in  pronunciation,  causes  the  r  to  be  very  weak 
and  therefore,  it  falls  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  In  Spanish,  further- 
more, final  r  is,  found  as  a  rule,  in  an  accented  syllable  and  distinctly 
heard,  unless  it  is  assimilated  to  a  following  consonant,  see  §  185. 

§  264.    Sporadic  examples  of  silent  consonants. 

1.  rtn  >  m :  partner  >  parna. 

2.  rt  >  r :  party  >  pare. 

3.  r(t)w  >  rgu:  shirtwaist  >  sgrgu§iste.  The  process  here  is 
riw  >  rw  >  rgu.  Compare  Spanish  ciruela  >  New  Mexican  Spanish 
sirguela,  etc.,  see  §  140. 

4.  rl  >  Z3:   Charlie  >  Chales. 

5.  rt  >  (rd)  >  r:  quarter  (coin)  >  cuara. 


1  English  verbs  passing  into  New  Mexican  Spanish  add  -iar  (rarely  -ar)  to 
form  the  infinitive.  Compare  the  Germanic  verbs  Avhich  passed  to  the  first  con- 
jugation in  Spanish,  except  the  -jan  verbs  which  passed  over  into  the  third. 

1  Final  m  always  fell  in  Vulgar  Latin,  except  in  a  few  monosyllables.  See 
Grandgent,  Vulgar  Latin,  §309. 

3  Compare  r  +  l  >  I,  in  velos  <  verlos,  etc.,  §  185. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Texts  in  phonetic  transcription. 

§  265.  As  we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  study  (Intro- 
duction, §  1)  New  Mexican  Spanish  north  of  Socorro  is  very  uniform. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  dialectic 
differences,  though  unimportant,  which  must  be  carefully  studied  and 
considered  when  it  is  a  question  of  practical  and  comparative  phonetics, 
or  exact  phonetic  and  morphological  change.  These  local  dialectic 
phenomena  have  been  all  mentioned  in  our  study  and  need  not  be 
discussed  again.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  indication  of  the  important 
dialect  centers,  with  their  dialectic  characteristics;  then  the  phonetic 
transcriptions  will  follow,  first  in  standard  New  Mexican  Spanish  and 
then  in  the  more  important  local  dialects. 

§  266.  Distinguishing  phonetic  characteristics  of  the  most  im- 
portant local  dialect  centers  or  districts1: 

1.  Santa  Fe  and  immediate  vicinity  to  the  north  and  west. 
Characteristics:  a)  Most  important  and  oldest  local  center;  b)  a 
greater  tendency  to  voice  consonants  in  difficult  groups ;  c)  cep  +  cons. 
>  sau,  exclusively ;  d)  the  prefixes  en,  em  in  verbs  almost  exclusively ; 

e)  voiced  trilled  [r]  and  breathed  [r]  found  also  when  final;  f)  more 
varied  local  vocabulary,  and  more  frequent  use  of  Old  Spanish  forms ; 
g)  less  English  influence;  h)  nos>  los,  extremely  common. 

2.  Albuquerque  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  south  of  Bernalillo 
and  north  of  Socorro.  Characteristics :  a)  a  greater  tendency  for  voiced 
consonants  to  become  i ;  b)  s  (<  s,  c,  z)  >  h,  almost  universal ;  c)  the 
fall  of  intervocalic  b,  d,  g,  r  more  frequent ;  d)  the  change  ab  >  e 
very  common. 

3.  San  Luis  Valley,  Southern  Colorado.  Characteristics:  a)  nasality 
more  widespread;  b)  the  fall  of  consonants  in  the  different  groups 
and  no  voicing;  c)  the  fall  of  intervocalic  ll  a  fixed  law;  d)  initial 
and  double  r  are  always  tongue-trilled  and  almost  voiceless  [f];  e)  a 
greater  English  influence  in  pronunciation,   vocabulary  and  syntax; 

f)  e,  o  >  i,  u,  before  all  vowels  except  i,  u;  g)  the  verb  forms  ente, 
mente,  etc.  more  frequent ;  h)  o,  e,  open  in  all  positions,  whether  tonic 
or  atonic. 


1  In  vocabulary  the  differences  are  more  important.    Many  words  used  in  one 
locality  are  often  not  understood  in  another.    See  §  G,  note  1. 
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I.   Standard  New  Mexican  Spanish. 

§  267.    Popular  „ versos".1 


El  cumanchi  y  la  cumancha 
Se  jueron  a  presentar; 
Salieron  primos  liermanos, 
No  se  pudieron  casar. 


1. 


[el  kuma:ci  la  kuma:ca 
se  xuer<?n  a  presf:tar, 
salierQm  primos  ermanos, 
no  se  pudi^roji  kasar] 


De  tu  ventana  d  la  mia 
Me  Urates  dos  abrasos; 
El  uno  me  did  en  el  pecho, 
Y  el  otro  s'  iso  pedasos. 

Si  Dios  me  diera  dinero, 
Como  arenas  iiene  el  mar, 
Habia  (de)  gastar  como  un  loco, 
Todos  los  dias  un  real. 


3. 


[de  tu  vf:tana  la  mia 
me  tirate  zq  savrasQS, 
el  unQ  me  diQ  nel  peco 
iel  otro  siso  pedasQs.] 

[si  dioh  me  ctiera  clinero 
kQmu  arenah  tienel  mar, 
avi(j  gahtar  kQm  u:loko 
t$dQ  lo  zias   irrial.] 


Vale  mas  morir  a  polos 
Que  de  selos  padeser. 
Vale  mas  querer  (a)  un  perro 
Que  no  (a)  una  ingrata  mujer; 
Que  tin  perro  es  agradesido 
Cuando  le  dan  de  comer. 

Me  han  dicho  que  tiencs  otro 
Que  lo   quieres  mas  que  a  mi; 
Gosalo  por  machos  anos, 
No  le  pagues  como  a  mi. 

El  venado  y  la  venada 
Estaban  en  una  porfia, 
La  venada  que  es  de  noche 
Y  el  venado  que  es  de  dia. 


5. 


6. 


[bale  mah  morir  a  pal(ih 
ke  de  selQh  padeser. 
vale  mah  kerer  fp  pero 
k'e  nu :  nljigrata  muxer; 
k'iu:  peril  es  agradesido 
kua:do  le  da:de  komer.] 

[mia:dico  k'e  tieneli  otro, 
k'e  lo  k'iereli  mah  k'jami, 
gosalo  por  mucQS  aiioh, 
no  le  pageh  komua  m{.] 

[el  venadu  i  la  venada 
stavan  en  una  porfia 
lg,  venada  k'e  ze  n^ct 
iel  venado  k'ez  e  dia.] 


1  The  New  Mexicans  call  „verso"  a  short  (usually  of  four  or  six  lines)  popular 
composition  in  verse,  on  varied  subjects,  recited  or  sung  with  guitar  accompaniment 
at  home  during  social  gatherings  or  at  dances.  The  author  has  collected  over  800 
of  these  „vcrsos1',  which  will  he  published  at  some  future  time. 
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7. 


Ante  noche  fui  a  tu  casa 
Vide  lus  en  tu  ventana; 
Era  la  lus  de  tus  ojos, 
Lusero  de  la  man" ana. 


Bisen  que  me  han  de  matar 
Por  un  amor  verdadero: 
Por  mi  pecho  han  de  crusar 
Cuatro  pufiales  de  asero. 
En  agonia  lie  de  estar 
Y  he  de  desir  que  te  quiero. 


8. 


[a:tenoq  xua  tu  kasa 
vjde  lus£:tu  v£:tana, 
era  la  luze  tus  oxoh, 
lusero  de  la  mafiana.] 

[dihf.-k'e  mia:de  matar 
por  un  amor  verdadero 
por  mi  pecua:de  krusar 
kuatro  pufialez  i  asero. 
en  agQni  e  dehtar 
ie  de  desir  k'e  te  kiero. 


§  268.    Los  versos  del  Pelau.  * 

Hase  un  afio  redondito 
Que  yo  padesco  de  amor; 
Todo  lo  echo  a  las  espaldas, 
Nada  siente  el  corason. 

Con  enter  a  voluntd 
Le  doy  sonido  a  mi  vos. 
A  tus  plantas  he  yegado, 
Buenos  tardes  te  de  Bios. 


Que    quieres 


ptlao    ropa    6 
diner  o  ? 


Yo  tu  amor  es  el  que  quiero 
Binero  lo  se  ganar. 
Para  casarme  contigo 
No  nesesito  caudal 

Quitate  de  aqui  pelao,  no  seas 
grosero  ni  mal  criao. 

Cupido  me  lo  mando 
Que  solisite  tu  amor; 
Que  pa  casarme  contigo 
Todo  cabe  en  una  flor. 


[as  i  un  afio  redo:dito 
ke  19  padesko  di  amor 
tQdo  lu  ecua  lah  espaldah 
nada  sif  :tel  kQrason.] 

[kon  ertera  voh!:ta 
le  doji  sonidu  a  mi  vqs 
a  tuh  pla:tas  e  iegado 
guenah  tardeh  te  de  dioh.] 

[ik'e  k'ieres  pelau,  ropu  di- 

nero  ?1 

t      •      J 

[io  tu  amor  es  el  k'e  k'iero. 
dinero  lo  se  ganar 
para,  kasarme  kortigo, 
no  nesesito  kaudal] 

[k'itate  di   ak'i  pelau,   no  seas 
grosero  nj  malkrjiau.l 

[kupjdo  me  lo  ma: do 
k'e  solisite  tu  amor 
k'e  pa  kaharme  kontigo 
todo  kave  nuna  flor.] 


1  Felau<(relado),  'lowest  class  of  citizen'. 
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Pelao  la  caye  es  tuya. 


Aqui  se  pelo  mi  gruya 
Ya  le  dieron  su  portante; 
Adios,  Chinita  de  mi  alma, 
No  me  quiso  para  amante. 


Espinosa, 

[pelau  soi  tuia.] 

[ak'i  se  pelo  mi  gruia* 
i#  le  diergi:  su  p^rtate 
adioh  cinita  cte  mi  alma 
no  me  k'iso  par  ama:te.] 


gDonde  se  hayaCupido,  Pelao?         U?:de  si  aia  kupido,  pelau?] 


Cupido  se  hay  a  en  la  sierra 
En  traje  de  casador; 
Disiendo  „que  muera,  muera, 
La  que  despresie  mi  amor" 

g  Que  hisicras  pelao,  si  te  di- 
jiera,  que  si? 

s 

Echame  la  culpa  a  mi 
Si  acaso  no  lo  cumpliera. 
Si  abra  la  tierra  y  nos  trague 
Y  el  mundo  nos  maldisiera. 

Pelao,  soy  tuya. 

Aqui  se  pelo  mi  gruya 
Ya  se  volvio  d  emplumeser. 
Grasias  que  hay  as  cabido 
Donde  no  podias  caber. 

§  269.    Prose  text, 

Los  dos  viajeros. 
Viajaban  una  ves  en  el  mesmo 
buque  dos  viajeros.  Uno  era  Ale- 
man  y  el  otro  era  Americano.  El 
Americano  no  hablaba  mas  que 
de  la  America  y  de  sus  riquesas, 
y  disia,  que  V America  era  el  mijor 
pais  del  mundo.  El  Alemdn  hab- 
laba di  Alemana  y  disia,  que  los 
Alemanes  tenian  mas  ilustrasion 
que  los  Americanos  y  qui  Alemafta 
era  la  nasion  mas  rica  del  mundo. 


[kupido  si  aie:la  siera 
en  traxe  de  kasador 

c  o   t      *      —  •  l  t 

disi^:do  k'e  muera,  muera 
la  k'e  dehpresie  mi  amQr] 

[dk'i  sierah  pelau  si  te  dixiera 

k'e  si?] 

[tjcame  la  kulpa  mi 
si  akaso  no  te  ku:pliera, 
si  avra  1^  tieri  nqs  trage, 
iel  mu:do  noh  maldisiera] 

[pelau  s<?i  tuia,] 

[ak'i  se  pelo  mi  gruia 
ia  se  volviu§ :  plumaser 
grasias  k'e  aias  kavido 
o:de  no  podias  kaver.] 


[lozoz  viaxeros.] 
[biaxava  ua  ves  en  el  mehmo 
vuk'e  doz  viaxeros.  unu  er  ale- 
man  iel  otru  er  amerikano.  la- 
merikano  nu  avlava  mah  k'e 
del  am^rik'  i  de  suh  rik'esas, 
i,  disia,  k'e  lamerik'  er  ^1  mixQr 
paiz  el  mil:  do.  laleman  avlava 
di  alemana  i  disia  k'e  loh  ale- 
maneli  tenia  mah  ilustrasio 
k'eloh  amerikanQS,  i  k'i  aleman 
era  la  nasi$:  mak  rika  del  mu:do. 
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Al   fin   la   combersasion   se  puso  al   fin   la   ko:bersasjir> :    se   puho 

tan    animada    que    todos    los   via-  t;in   animada  k'e  too  loh  viaxt/rn 

jeros  se  arrimaron  pa  uir  la  dis-  si   arimaon   pa   uir  la  dihkusJQn. 

cusion.    El  Americano  dijo,   „En  lamerikano    dixo,     „en    amerika 

America    tenemos    tin    rio     tarre  tftjmoh    un    r\q    taria:co,    kill: 

ancho  que  tin  buque  de  vapor  se  buk'e    vapor    se    tard     una    se- 

tarda    una    semana   pa   pasalo."  man  a  pa  pasalo."     „esu  eh  naa", 

„Eso  es  nadau,  respondio  I'Alemdn,  rehpQrdj^Q    laleman,    „en    alemafi 

„en    Alemana    hay    un    rio    tarre  ai     u:    Tio    tare    streco    k'e    no 

cstrecho  que  no  time  mas  di  una  tiee  ma  zi  un  Qria.] 
oriya." 

II.   Dialectic  differences. 

§  270.  In  §  266  have  been  mentioned  the  distinguishing'  cha- 
racteristics of  the  three  important  local  centers.  Here  will  be  given 
two  New  Mexican  „  versos"  in  phonetic  script,  representing  as  accurately 
as  possible  these  three  local  dialects. 

1. 

Cuando  quise  no  quisites 
Y  or  a  que  quieres,  no  quiero; 
Pues  yora  tu  soledd 
Que  yo  la  yore  primero. 

Sta.  Fe. 
[knar do  k'ise  no  k'isiteh 
iora  k'e  k'iereh  no  k'iero 
pues  ora  tu  soleda 
k'e  io  la  iore  primero.] 

Albuquerque, 
[kuando  k'ihe  uo  k'ihiteh 
iora  k'e  k'iereh  no  k'ieru 
pues  org,  tu  s^leda 
k'e  zq  la  iore  primero] 

San  Luis  Valley  (Colorado). 
[kua:d9  k'is$  iiq  k'isiteh 
iora  k'e  k'iereh  no  k'iero 
puez  ora  tu  solera 
k'e  io  la  ior<>  primeroj 
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Arbolito  enfloresido 
Verde  color  de  csperansa; 
Mi  corason  no  te  olvida, 
Ni  de  quererte  se  cansa. 

Sta.  Fe. 

[arvolitu  £ :  flQresido 
verde  kQlQr  despera:sa 
mi  koras<)  no  ti  qlvida 
ni  de  kererte  se  ka:sa] 

Albuquerque, 
[arvolitu  e:  flQresido 
verde  kolQr  despera:sa 
mi  korasQ  no  ti  Qlvida 
ni  de  kererte  se  ka:sa.] 

San  Luis  Valley. 
[arvQl':  tu  £ :  floresid'Q 
verde  kQlor  desperarsa 
mi  kQrasQ  119  ti  Qlvida 
ni  de  kererte  se  ka:sa] 


acabo  182 
acasionau  50 
ai  9,  159 
aigre  194 
aigriar  194 
aigTimensor  193 
aigrio  193 
aijau  63 
aincarse  63 
aision  171 
aitivo  172 
abaldonar  145 
aberjon  182 
Abrelio  79 
abrisias  182 
abuja  137 


Word  index. 

Tbe  numbers  refer  to  sections. 

A.  Words  of  Spanish  source. 


abujero  137 
abujeta  137 
aconforme  188 
acual  188 
acupar  50 
adatar  175 
adismetica  145 
adotar  184 
afetoso  78 
afigurarse  88 
agiiecar  140 
Agueda  40 
aguelo  130,  140 
aguilesa  145 
ajirmar  136 
tijondar  139 


ajuera  136 
ajuero  212 
ajumar  139 
albitrio  143 
alcagiiete  140 
alcajor  152 
alcao  65 
alemana  150 
alesna  188 
alfarfa  141 
alientan  55 
alimal  145 
almibar  12 
almirar  49 
almitaiio  49,  143 
almitir  49,  134 


almuada  84 
almur  152 
alquerir  134 
alta  167 

o 

alvertir  134 
amao  180 
amiricano  46 
ainontar  188 
amos  29 
ancas  233 
anfenito  25 
anque  34 
Anriques  23 
ansara  198 
ansi  34 
ansina  34 
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Ayta  167 
Antono  150 
antons  32 
antos  32 
aos  29 
aparensia  72 
apariar  188 
apeido  158 
apis  182 
apodar  188 
aprobar  188 
aquimular  154 
arabe  12 
arbolera  135 
arbolto  167 

o 

arguyo  50 
armoso  45 
arnesas  198 
arqnilar  141 
arremedar  188 
arrentar  188 
arrugue  40 
aseitar  177 
aserrin  188 
asigiin  188 
asina  34 
asoluto  178 
astroligo  52 
Asuna  50 
asucara  198 
atainiao  188 
atitu  184 
atromp'iar  34 
ausensia  177 
ausion  171 
ausoluto  170 
autitvi  172 
aya  158 
ayi  159 

bable  79 
baena  158 
barajiar  35 
bas  200 
bascas  151 
bastisar  79 
bau  65 
bayena  158 
bea  158 


beesa  158 
Bele  183 
Benino  181 
beyesa  158 
biete  158 
bodoque  42,  54 
bofta  167 

o 

bonda  184 
bonto  167 
boo  158 
boyo  158 
bueso  17,  124 
buevo  17,  124 
biiisio  158 
bula  124 
burrion  124 
busla  144 
buya  158 

caa  158 
caar  158 
cabao  65,  158 
cabaito  158 
cabayo  158 
cabeo  158 
cabeyo  158 
cabeudo  158 
cabresto  212 
cacaraquiar  192 
cacau  65 
cae  158 

caidra,  etc.  146 
cair  9,  62 
calabos  207 
campanta  167 
can'iudo  158 
caraiter  172 
carancho  71 
carauter  17 
carcular  141 
Carmel  152 
carmil  153 
casamientero  55 
cascara  153 
catalago  50 
catasismo  45 
caya  158 
cayar  158 
cayer  62 


cayi  47,  158 
clas  201 
clis  184,  202 
coar  151 
coluna  183 
coinbenensia  72 
comigo  183 
comites  212 
compitision  46 
comprates  212 
comprau  65 
coinpron  64 
confision  46 
Conrau  180 
consausion  61,  176 
conseusion  176 
contimas  52,  74 
contuitodo  84 
cormio  141 
correito  174 
costia  158 
costiya  158 
coyar  158 
creiga  195 
crein  68 
crensia  67 
crer  67 
crioque  83 
crondios  70 
croque  70 
Crotilde  129,  141 
cuale  199 
euasi  35 
cuchio  158 
culeco  77 
cuniaiichi  47 
cumunida,  53 
curre  38 
cbiido  158 
chiiichonte  129 
chio  158 
Cbon  163 
choris  207 

dale  185 
Danel  150 
dario  71,  213 
dedeveras  192 
defeto  179 


degolver  130 
delantar  152 
Demesio  125 
demofio  150 

dende  34 
deputau  49 
desagerar  189 
desaigre  194 
desanimar  189 
descampar  189 
desiar  83 
desogo  64 
despadasar  45 
destender  189 
destornudar  189 
deze  104 
dientista  55 
digamen  214 
dino  149,  181 
direito  174 
disisiete,  etc. 
disision  46 
disvario  46 
dites  212 
dividion  85 
divursio  20 
domas  125 
donaigre  194 
duse  182 
Duvigen  202 

ea  81,  158 
efeto  174 
efeuto  174 
egotes  145 
elejir  49 
embesil  24 
empedido  24 
emposible  24 
emprestar  191 
euantes  191 
encrer  191 
eudesente  24 
endusir  24 
engualde  214 
entenga,  etc.  191 
enterpetar  185 
eo  158 
eos  158 
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eya  158 
eyos  158 
esausion  61,  176 
escuro  51,  177 
eseito  177 
esequio  51 
espelma  143 
espirar  40 
espital  51 
esquelete  51 
estauta  212 
estinto  49 
estituto  49 
estrumento  49 
estreita  158 

faision  171 
Fastin  58 
fausion  171 
Feberico  133 
Mesida  48 
fosforo  145 
Mr  69 
Fuan  129 
fues  129 

gaina  158 

galopiar  35 

gayina  158 

go  97 

gogote  128 

golver  118 

graudar  212 

greso  77 

gomitar  118 

Gualupe  180 

giielta  118 

giieno  118 

guero  123 

gueso  123 

giiey  118 
gulto  118 

babanas  154 
(b)abelida  49 
(b)aiga  195 
bapatos  154 
(b)erma  29 
(h)ermo  29 


(b)eroe  12 
hieupre  154 

ideya  97 
idolatra  10 
igropesia  133 
ilesia  181 
imaculada  183 
imbiar  25 
imbundisia  145 
imeiiso  183 
impito  46 
imposiblida  204 
Inasio  181 
incarse  63 
inconarse  25 
incontrar  25 
indalgar  196 
indulugensia  193 
Ingalaterra  193 
ingle  25 
ingrido  25 
ingrirse  69 
ingiiente  51 
intico  36,  180 
intnato  172 
irado  56 
Isac  82 
islado  56 
Islanda  144 
Isrel  62 
ivierno  183 

jabla  79 
jacoso  50 
jalar  122 
jarsia  44 
Jelipe  121 
jervir  122 
jerrar  190 
jesuista  197 
jiel  122 
jijo  122 
jilar  122 
jogon  121 
jololote  190 
jondo  122 
jornos  190 
josco  122 


joso  109 
jua  85 
Juaquin  84 
juato  84 
jue  121 
juea  122 
juego  121 
juerte  121 
juei  158 
jumo  122 

lagrar  133 
lamber  178 
langiietiar  23 
lasena  201 
latir  120 
lecbi  47 
lei  47,  68 
lengon  78 
leyi  68,  97 
Lifonsa  203 
Linia  44 
Liocaria  183 
Lionires  135 
Lorela  58 
los  <  nos  126 
Liiardo  120 
lueo  181 
lumbris  53 
Luterio  60 
luvia  160 

macbucar  43 
maistro  9,  62 
inaldade  199 
maninco  181 
mantension  204 
mao  28,  65,  209 
mascara  151 
matrimoiio  150 
medaita  158 
meismo  37 
melisia  49 
mendigo  12 
mericauo  201 
mesmo  37 
mestro  62 
mezino  111 
mia  158 


midaja  138 
mieloso  55 
mismo^  37 
inojo  139 
molestia  71 
mopio  212 
mormoyo  39 
mosca  151 
mostro  78 
muino  84 
nn;ucbo  34 
murre  192 

na  82 
uadien  200 
uocbi  47 
nobotros  154 
uoj  arse  202 
nunsias  34 

flaiiiar  160 
fiegar  127 
flegro  127 
fiervo  128 
iieso  128 
neve  128 
fiiflo  127 
fior  203 
novisiiar  160 
fmblarse  127 
fmblina  127 
nudo  127 

obedensia  72 
ofesina  49 
ogarse  64 
oin  158 
ojala  12 
Olojio  48 
onque  34 
opal  207 
opinou  150 
orcar  64 
orguyo  158 
orrar  64 
osiauo  9 
otorida  58 
oyi  47 
oyis  200 
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pa  209 
pabefoi  158 

pader  213 
pagares  200 
palagar  133 
pajto  168 
panil  152 
papable  182 
paralis  12 
pare  180 
pariagiie  35,  40 
parigliela  140 
parparo  135 
parquete  197 
parraco  50 
pasensia  72 
pelagartos  197 
pelegrino  143 
peliar  83 
peliscar  154 
penitensaria  12 
perdenal  212 
perferir  212 
perfeuto  174 
perjume  136 
persogar  201 
pesamo  48 
piaso  83 
piedrada  55 
pindora  145 
pion  83 
plasemo  48 
pleito  177 
pue  28 
poito  158 
ponganlen  214 
ponre  148 
pos  75 
poser  82 
potrio  158 
poyo  158 
prebar  77 
precurar  51 
precasion  58 
prensipal  24 
presistir  212 
pretesta  51 
probe  211 
projundo  136 


pua  85 

rogo  75 

Son  1i;:', 

puaqui  si 

roi  so  158 

sonrir  (i'.» 

puaya  *4 

llomolo  54 

sospender  54 

puema  84 

roo  158 

sospiro  54 

pueta  SI 

royo  158 

so^'osar  L58 

puiialiar  35.  201 

staa  178 

puo  85 

salpiquiar  35 

sueiii  49 

pus  76 

salse  208 

suida  213 

puya  97 

salu  180 

9Upi6n  85 

sanibuir  34 

supit')  lol 

quedre,  etc.,  147 

sanoria  64 
samiculo  43 

suprintendente  204 
8ustancia  178 

quer  62 

sarpiiido  141 

quese  104 

sartificau  45 

ta  202 

quies  185 

se  34 

tamien  ITS 

quio  85 

sear  158 

tan  203 

quisque  69 

seboa  158 

tan que  203 

seboya  158 

tapojo  64 

Rafel  62 

seguransia  44 

tayudo  153 

rais  9 

sei  34 

temido  37 

rande  181 

selebre  9 

tenganos  11,  142 

rebatar  201 

selo  163 

tenre  148 

rebusto  51 

seniia  158 

teo  32 

recoperar  54 

seminterio  25 

tequio  12 

redamar  213 

semita  21,  45 

testerudo  40 

rederrico  192 

semos  38 

testimono  150 

redetir  213 

sensia  72 

tie  28 

rediculo  49 

seiis'ies  158 

tien  209 

regafii  47 

sentao  65 

tiguere  193 

regolver  130 

sena  84 

tineblas  150 

reito  174 

sefiua  84 

titiritar  192 

rejunjufiar  136 

Sequiel  202 

Tobal  203 

relos  152,  200 

sercular  49 

Todosio  70 

remanse  51 

serujano  49 

Toiio  203 

repunar  149 

serruchi  52 

too  81 

resausion  176 

sienega  40 

tortulia  48 

resinar  181 

sientensen  214 

tratigar  132 

resurar  40 

s'ieta  158 

traidre,  etc.,  146 

retajila  139 

sigiin  46 

trair  62 

retolico  143 

sigundo  46 

trajion  83 

retulo  38 

sino  181 

trasplantar  L83 

revulusion  53 

sinserro  25 

trasponer  183 

reyeno  158 

sin  a  84 

trayer  62 

rieso  212 

siiior  46 

trebutar  49 

rir  62 

sintopie  73 

trentisinco,  etc.,  59 

riunir  83 

sirgiiela  140 

trer  02 

riusar  83 

sirvir  46 

tresquilar  40 

roi  47 

siyeta  158 

tri'ar  158 

roigo  193 

sofas  200 

tribo  54 
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trintisinco,  etc.,  59 
trocbil  203 
troja  45 
trompesar  34 
trotiar  35 
truje  35 
tua  84 
tiiido  158 
tul  206 
tutano  76 

unaso  42 
Uropa  60 


usculo  38 

Usebio  60 
usion  53 
usioso  53 
Ustaquio  60 
uyar  57 

vai  158 
vaguido  145 
vaiga  195 
valque  196 
valumen  50 
valvar  79 


vayansen  214 
veiga  195 
ventiuno,  etc.,  59 
venre  148 
verda  180 
vientorron  55 
vigiiela  140 
vintiuno,  etc.,  59 
virgiiela  140 
virtoso  78 
virtu  180 
visino  46 
vistido  46 


yamar  158 
yegar  158 
yema  162 
yeno  158 
yeva  158 
yua  156  bis 
yuvia  160 


zarda  172 
zerba  162 
zuvia  160,  162 


B.    Words  of  English  source. 


aiscrim  217,  223 
albecbu  233 

balun  233 
baquiar  233 
besbol  221 
bil  224 
bisues  254 
bisquete  235 
bogue  217,  229,  236 
boila  232 
boncbi  256 
bos  227 
breca  220 
broquis  228,  260 

cabus  233 
cambasiar  247 
cranque  218,  256 
craque  234,  262 
craquiar  217 
crese  220,  254 
crismes  237 
cuara  221 
cuitiar  244 
cun  230 
cuque  230,  236 
cute  228,  239 

gele  251 
gijuis  251 
gimes  251 
gobe  251 


chacbar  218,  233 
Cbales  260,  264 
chausa  218 
cbequiar  217 
Cbocis  252,  260 

descbacbar  235 
doci  229,  241 
dola  234 

enejau  232 
escracbi  218,  238 
escrepa  234,  238 
esmarte  218,  238 
esmasi  252 
espaique  225 
espicbi  217,  235 
espres  258 
esprin  257 
estail  225,  238 
esteble  232 
estepes  238 
esteque  217,  238 
estiple  220 
estraique  225 
evrebore  219 

fain  217 
faya  226 

fayaman  217,  262 
felo  249 
flaya  238 


fon  229 
fone  229,  248 
ful  230 
i'uliar  217,  277 


greve  220,  236 
griso  254 
guasa  234,  245 
giieiste  215 
guiangue  254 
Gliile  245 

giiincbeste  245,  262 
giioque  245 
gurbai  249 

jaira  237,  259 
jaitun  225,  228,  259 
jalo  259 

jaque  218,  239,  259 
jariru  249 
jolou  217,  261 
juipeu  235 
juliar  237,  238 

laya  226,  262 

lere  249 

lis  223 

loncbi  217,  229,  241 

lote  227,  239 

Maques  258 

Meres  220,  236,  260 


nicle  242 

olraite  221 
otemil  217,  228 
ovarjoles  234 

pare  263 
parna  234,  262 
pene  236 
picle  242 
piquenique  217 
ploga  229,  240 
polls  223 
pompa  240 
pone  228,  236 
pul  230 
pulman  231 
pusi  253 

queque  220 
quiande  219 

rapa  234,  262 
rede  222 
redes  253 
reque  220,  222 
resensaque  235 
rinque  223,  250 
roles  228 

saigiioque  261 
sanguicbi  261 
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selesute  234 

sainiar  253 

taya  226 

troca  240 

sete  222 

sante  253 

telefon  248 

sinque  224 

so  221 

telejon  248 

suera  234,  244.  255 

sorglieiste  263 

trampe  218 

yarda  218, 

243 

suichero  217 

sotegon  227,  253 

transe  261 

yel  243 

sute  231 

sutiar  237 

traquiar  233 

C.   Words  of  Nalmatl  source. 


cacaguate  166 
chapulin  166 

guacal  166 


guaje  166 
guajalote  166 

iagnaripa  165 


sasal  165 
socoque  165 
soso  165 
supilote  165 


tacuaso  166 
tapeiste  166 
temole  166 
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